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TO  THE 

Right  Honourable 

RICHARD, 

Earl  of  Btirlington,  &e. 

MY  LORD, 

HE  firft  Impreffion  of  this 
Latin  ^oem  having  been  ad- 
dreft'd  to  the  famous  Monf. 
Colbert,  Marquifs  deS eign- 
clay:  I  thought  I  could  not  do  a  greater 
Honour  to  the  Memory  of  its  excellent 
A  z  Author^ 


Epljlle  Dedicator  J. 

Author,  thanjto  infoibe  this  prefentlE^ 
dicion  of  it  to  a  young  British  Peer^  to 
whom  the  Noble  Arts  have  the  fame  Ac- 
knowledgments to  pay  in  thefe  King- 
doms, as  they  had  to  that  great  Minijier 
h\  France.  The  Command  of  a  KifKi's 
Turfe  was  indeed  a  mighty  Advantage 
which  He  had  over  You.  But  for  a  juft 
Senfe  of  the  Benefits  accmihg  to  Mankiii3, 
from  the  Advancement  o^  Arts  'mdi  Sci- 
ences in  general :  or  for  a  refin'd,  and  elegant 
Tafte  of  the  particular  Beauties  of  each  of 
them ;  as  He  was  by  no  means  Your  Su- 
perior; lb,  it  muft,  without  Flattery  ,  be 
faid,  that  hardly  any  Man  (at  Your  Age) 
has  yet  been  Equal  to  Your  Lordship. 

Tainting,  Sculpture,  Archtte5iure, 
Mufic,  8cc.  arc  not  more  the  Entertain- 
ments of  Your  Fancy ,  than  of  Your 
Judgment.  Your  Penetration  has  ren- 
der'd  You  Mailer  of  them ,  in  the  fame 
Degree  with  thofe  who  make  the  Profef- 
fion  of  them  their  Bufmeis.  And  I  con- 
gratuiate  my  Qountrey-men  ,   upon  the 

happy 
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happy  Profped:  they  have,  of  faving  them- 
felves  the  Trouble  and  Expence  of  a  Jour- 
ney to  Rome,  or  Tarts,  for  the  Study  of 
thofe  Arts  ,  which  they  may  find  in 
their  utmoft  Perfedlion  at  Burlington- 
House. 

The  fame  Force. oi  Ge^ius  which  Ihines 
fo  bright  in  thele  the  ornamental  Parts  of 
Life ,  has  no  lefs  Luftre  in  every  other 
thins  You  do.  'Twas  this  diftinguifii'd 
You  every  where  abroad :  and  made  You 
more  admired  in  Hoiland,  Flanders,  Ita- 
ly, and  France ,  for  Your  Endowments 
of  Mind,  than  for  Your  Titles  and  Pof^ 
feffions.  And  to  whatever  high  Station 
Your  Merit  fliali  call  You,  in  the  Courts 
the  Cabinet,  or  the  Camp,  the  fame  Su- 
f  eriorltyoi  Genius  uill  full  prevail :  And 
amongfl:  the  moft  Excellent  You  muft 
Excel 

Nor  is  it  a  W onder  that  Your  Lordship 
iiiould  be  thus  ^univerfally  accomplilh'd. 
By  right  of  Succeffion,  You  have  col- 
A  3  ledted 
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levied  in  Your  felf  all  the  illuflrious  Quali- 
ties that  adorn'd  Your^;^^^/(:?rx.TheName 
of  BOTLE  is  famous  throughout  all 
the  Civiliz'd  World:  where-ever  ^feful 
Knowledge  is  cultivated ;  or  where-ever 
an  able,  and  difinterejied  Patriot  finds 
any  Efteem.  And  delcended  ( as  You 
are)  from  a  Father^  whom  our  late 
King  pronounc'd  the  Fineji  Gentleman 
in  his  Dominions :  and  from  a  Mother, 
whom  one  of  the  beft  of  ^eens  call'd 
Her  Friend ;  it  would  be  amazing ,  if 
Your  Lordship  were  any  Other  than 
what  You  are. 

MY  LORD, 

It  is  not  for  common  Purpofes  that 
Heaven  has  entrufted  thefe  rich  Talents 
in  Your  Hands.  You  (land  accountable 
for  them  to  Your  Trince^  your  Count rej, 
and  Your  noble  Relations.  Nay,  every 
true  Briton  claims  an  Interefl:  in  them : 
and  affures  himfelf ,  that  You  are  born 
for  his  Advantage.  You  have  aheady  gi- 
ven theni  an  Earneji  of  it,  by  Your  glo- 
rious 
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rious  Condud:  in  the  North,  upon  the 
late  unhappy  Difturbances  that  thrcaren'd 
Your  Trovince :  and  by  that  exempla- 
ry Moderation  and  Generofity,  which 
mov'd  You  to  intercede  for  the  Lives 
of  thofe ,  againft:  whom  You  flood  pre- 
pared to  hazard  Tour  own.  But  this. 
My  Lord  ,  will  be  Matter  for  our  Brt- 
tijh  Chronicles:  or  will  better  become 
fuch  "Tens,  as  have  made  thoTwo Names 
prefix'd  to  thefe  Sheets  renown'd  in  En- 
glijh  Poetry,  Confcious  therefore  of  my 
own  Inlufficiency  for  foch  a  Task,  I  fliall 
prefume  no  farther  on  Your  Patience, 
than  to  fay  fomething  of  the  fVork  , 
which  You  have  permitted  me  to  lay  at 
Your  Feet. 

The  Reputation  of  Monf  du  Frefnoy 
is  eflablillfd  all  over  Europe:  and  his 
^oem  allowed  to  be  the  moft  complete 
and  methodical  Syftem ,  that  has  yet 
been  publifli'd  of  the  Art  of  Tainting. 
And  to  the  Character  of  Mr.  T)ryden , 
if  any  thing  can  be  added,  it  is,  that  He 

A  4  is 
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is  one  of  Your  1.okds\iw's  favourite  Au- 
thors:  and,  as  fuch,  it  vv^ill  be  expeded 
I  fliould  account  for  fome  Liberties  that 
have  been  taken  with  his  excellent  TV^;^/^ 
lation. 

The  Misfortune  that  attended  him  in 
that  Undertaking,  was,  that  for  wapt  of 
a  competent  Knowledge  dinting,  he 
liifFer'd  himfelf  to  be  mifled  by  an  un- 
skilful Guide.  Monf  de  Tiles  told  him, 
in  his  Preface,  that  his  French  Verjlon 
was  made  at  the  Requeft  of  the  Author 
himfelf:  and  alter'd  by  him ,  till  it  was 
wholly  to  his  Mind.  This  Mr.  T^'^yden 
taking  upon  Content,  thought  there  was 
nothing  more  incumbent  on  him  ,  than 
to  put  it  into  the  beft  EngliJIo  he  could : 
and  accordingly  performed  his  part  here 
(as  in  every  thing  elfe)  with  Accuracy, 
But,  My  Lord,  it  being  manifeft,  that 
the  French  Tranflator  has  frequently  mi- 
ftaken  the  Senfe  of  his  Author,  and  ve. 
ry  often  alfo  not  fet  it  in  the  moft  advan- 
tageous Light  ;  to  do  Juftice  to  Monf  du, 

Frefnoy^ 
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Frefnoy,  Mr.Jervas  (a  very  good  Cri- 
tick  in  the  Language ,  as  well  as  in  tljc 
Subject  of  the  Tom)  has-  been  preyail'd 
upon  to  corred:  what  was  found  amifs: 
and  his  Amendments  being  eii^ery  where 
difdnguilli'd  with  proper  Marks  ,  are 
moft  humbly  fubmitccd  to  Y<)W  Judg- 
ment. 

I  lliould  not  have  had  the  Confidence 
to  offer  any  thing  to  Your  LoPvDship's 
View,  that  my  own  mean  Abilities  have 
produced;  but  as  it  gives  me  a  long- 
willi'd-for  Opportunity  of  paying  the 
moft  humble  Tribute  of  my  Thanks,  for 
a  continued  Series  of  undeferv'd  Fa- 
vours, which  by  Inheritance  have  de- 
fcended  to  miC  from  Your  Noble  House. 
They  bear  Date  from  the  earlieft  Years 
of  my  Father's  Life :  and  Your  Lord- 
ship is  now  in  the  Fourth  Generation  of 
our  Tatrons  ajid  BenefaBors,  To  let 
the  World  know  ,  that  it  is  from  the 
Fir  ft  Terjons  of  the  Age  that  thefe  great 
Favours  have  been  received,  is  an  Ambi- 
tion, 
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tion,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  pardon'd  in 
One,  who  by  all  the  ftrideft  Ties  of  Du- 
ty, Gratitude,  and  Inclination,  is, 

MY  LORD, 

YOUR  LORDSHIP'S 


mojl  obliged, 
moji  humble,  and 
moft  obedient  Servant, 

Ri.  Graham. 


T  O 


Mr.  JERVAS, 

WITH 

FrensoyV  Art  of  Painting, 

Tranflated  by  Mr.  Dry  den. 

HIS  Verfe  be  thine,  my  Friend,  nor 

thou  refufe 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  Mufe* 
Whether  thy  Hand  ftrike  out  fome  free  Dcfign, 
Where  Life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  every  Line  3 

Or 


Or  blend  in  beauteous  Tints  the  colour'd  Mafs, 
And  from  the  Canvas  call  the  mimic  Face  : 
Read  thefe  inftrudive  Leaves,  in  which  confpirc 
Trefnoyh  clofe  Art,  and  Dryden's  native  Fire  : 
And  reading  wifh,  like  theirs,  our  Fate  and  Fame, 
So  mix'd  our  Studies,  and  fo  join'd  our  Name  y 
Like  them  to  fhine  thro'  long-fucceeding  Age, 
So  juft:  thy  Skill,  fo  regular  my  Rage. 

Smit  with  the  Love  of  Sifter- Arts  we  came. 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  Flame  with  Flame  3 
Like  friendly  Colours  found  our  Arts  unite. 
And  each  from  each  contra6t  new  Strength  and 
Light. 

How  oft  in  pleafing  Tasks  we  wear  the  Day, 
While  Summer  Suns  roll  unperceiv'd  away  ? 
flow  oft  our  flowly-growing  Works  impart. 
While  Images  refle6t  from  Art  to  Art  ? 
How  oft  review  3  each  finding  like  a  Friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  fomething  to  commend  ? 

What 


What  flatt'ring  Scenes  our  wand'ring  Fancy 
wrought, 

Rome's  pompous  Glories  rifing  to  our  Thought ! 

Together  o'er  the  Jlps  methinks  we  fly, 

Fir'd  with  Ideas  of  fair  Italy. 

With  thee,  on  RaphaeVs  Monument  I  mourn. 

Or  wait  infpiring  Dreams  at  Maro's  Urn  ; 

With  thee  repofe,  where  Tully  once  was  laid, 

Or  feek  fome  Ruin's  formidable  Shades 

While  Fancy  brings  the  vanifh'd  Piles  to  view, 

And  builds  imaginary  Rome  a-new. 

Here  thy  well-ItudyM  Marbles  fix  our  Eye  3 

A  fading  Frefco  here  demands  a  Sigh  : 

Each  heavenly  Piece  unwearied  we  compare, 

Match  Raphaers  Grace,  with  thy  lov'd  Guide's  AiVy 

Caracci's  Strength,  Correggio's  fofter  Line, 

Paulo's  free  Stroke,  and  Titian's  Warmth  divine. 


How 


How  jfinifli'd  with  illuftrious  Toil  appears 
This  fmall  well-polifh'd  Gem,  the  Work  of  Years ! 
Yet  ftill  how  faint  by  Precept  is  expreft 
The  Hving  Image  in  the  Painter's  Breaft  ? 
Thence  endlefs  Streams  of  fair  Ideas  flow, 
Strike  in  the  Sketch,  or  in  the  Pifture  glow  ^ 
Thence  Beauty,  waking  all  her  Forms,  fuppUes 
An  Angel's  Sweetnefs,  or  Bridgwater's  Eyes. 

Mufe !  at  that  Name  thy  facred  Sorrows  flied, 
Thofe  Tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  Dead : 
Call  round  her  Tomb  each  Objeft  of  Defire, 
Each  purer  Frame  inform'd  with  purer  Fire  : 
Bid  her  be  all  that  chears  or  foftens  Life, 
The  tender  Sifter,  Daughter,  Friend  and  Wife ! 
Bid  her  be  all  that  makes  Mankind  adore  5 
Then  view  this  Marble,  and  be  vain  no  more ! 

*  Frefnoy  employ  d  above  twenty  Tears  in  finWmg  this  Poem. 

Yet 


Yet  ftill  her  Charms  in  breathing  Paint  engage  j 
Her  modeft  Cheek  fhall  warm  a  future  Age. 
Beauty,  frail  Flow'r,  that  evVy  Seafon  fears. 
Blooms  in  thy  Colours  for  a  thoufand  Years. 
Thus  Churcbirs  Race  ihall  other  Hearts  furprize, 
And  other  Beauties  envy  Wortleyh  Eyes, 
Each  pleafing  Blount  fhall  endlefs  Smiles  beftow. 
And  foft  Belinda's  Blufli  for  ever  glow. 

Oh !  lafting  as  thofe  Colours  may  they  fhine. 
Free  as  thy  Stroke,  yet  faultlefs  as  thy  Line ! 
New  Graces  yearly,  like  thy  Works,  difplay ; 
Soft  without  Weaknefs,  without  glaring  gay  5 
Led  by  fome  Rule,  that  guides,  but  not  conftrains  j 
And  finifh'd  more  thro'  Happinefs  than  Pains ! 
The  Kindred-Arts  fhall  in  their  Praife  confpire. 
One  dip  the  Pencil,  and  one  firing  the  Lyre. 
Yet  fhould  the  Graces  all  thy  Figures  place. 
And  breath  an  Air  Divine  on  ev'ry  Face  5 

Yet 


Yet  fhould  the  Mufes  bid  my  Numbers  roll, 
Strbng  as  their  Charms,  and  gentle  as  their  Soul  \ 
With  Zeuxis"  Helen  thy  Bridgwater  vye. 
And  thefe  be  fimg  till  Granville's  Myra  die^ 
Alas !  how  little  from  the  Grave  we  claim  ? 
Thou  but  preferv'ft  a  Form^  and  I  a  Name. 


A.  Pope. 


PRE- 


PREFACE 

O  F   T  H  E 

TRANSLATOR, 

With  a  Parallel  of 

Poetry  and  Painting, 

I^^^^JT  may  be  rcafonably  expeded,  that 
ffl  I  '^l  ^  ^^^ou'd  fay  fomething  on  my  Be, 
^^^^p  halfj  in  refpeft  to  my  prefent  Un- 
^^^•^^  dertaking.  Firft  then,  theReadcf 
may  be  pkas'd  to  know,  that  it  was  not  of  my 
own  Choice  that  I  undertook  this  Work, 
Many  of  our  moft  skilful  Painters,  arid  other 
Artilts,  were  pleas'd  to  recommend  this  Author 
to  me,  as  one  who  perfedly  tiriderftood  the 
%  Rute 
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Rules  of  Painting  j  who  gave  the  beft  and 
moft  concife  Inftruftions  for  Performance,  and 
and  the  fureft  to  inform  the  Judgment  of  all 
wh^  lov'd  this  noble  Art :   That  they  who 
before  were  rather  fond  of  it,  than  knowing- 
ly adfjiir'd  it,  might  defend  their  Inclination 
by  their  Reafon :  That  they  might  under- 
ft^ind  thofe  Excellencies  wTiich  they  blindly 
v^'d,  fo  as  not  to  be  farther  impos'd  on  by 
bad  Pieces,  and  to  know  when  Nature  was 
well  imitated  by  the  moft  able  Mailers.  'Tis 
true  indeed,  and  they  acknowledge  it,  that, 
befide  the  Rules  which  are  given  in  thisTrea- 
tife^  or  which  can  be  given  in  any  other,  to 
make  a  perfeft  Judgment  of  good  Piftures, 
and  to  va!ue  them  more  or  lefs,  when  com- 
par'd  with  one  another ,  there  is  farther  re- 
quir'd  a  long  Converfation  with  the  beft 
Pieces,  which  are  not  very  frequent  either  in 
France^  or  England  >  yet  fome  we  have,  not 
only  from  the  Hands  of  Holbein^  Rubens^  and 
Vandyck^  (one  of  them  admirable  for  Hiftory- 
Painting,  and  the  other  two  for  Portraits)  but 
of  many  FlemiJJj  Maflers^  and  thofe  not  in- 
confiderable,  though  for  Defign,  not  equal 
to  the  Italians.    And  of  thefe  latter  alfo,  we 
are  not  unfurnifh'd  with  fome  Pieces  of  Ra-^ 
fjhael^  Titian^  Correggio^  Michael  Angela  and 

others. 
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btiiers.    But  to  return  to  my  owii  underta- 
king of  this  Tranflation,  I  freely  own,  that  I 
thought  my  felf  uncapable  of  performing  itj 
either  to  their  Satisfadion^  or  my  own  Cre- 
dit.   Not  but  that  I  underftood  the  Origi- 
nal LatirP^  and  the  French  Author  ^  perhaps 
as  well  as  moft:  Englijhmen :  But  I  was  not 
fufficiently  vers'd  in  the  "Terms  o{  Art :  And 
therefore  thought ,  that  many  of  thofe  Per- 
fons  who  put  this  honourable  Task  on  me^ 
were  more  able  to  perform  it  themfelves^  as 
undoubtedly  they  were.  But  they  airuring  me 
of  their  Afliftance,  in  correding  my  Faults, 
where  I  fpoke  improperly,  I  was  encourag'd 
to  attempt  it  5  that  I  might  not  be  wanting 
in  what  I  cou'd,  to  fatisfie  the  Defires  of  fd 
tnany  Gentlemen,  who  were  willing  to  give 
the  WorM  this  ufeful  Work.    They  have  ef- 
feftually  perform'd  their  Promife  to  me>  and 
i  have  been  as  careful  on  my  lide,  to  take 
their  Advice  in  all  Things  j  fo  that  the  Rea- 
der may  aflure  himfelf  of  a  tolerable  Tran- 
flation :  Not  Elegant,  for  I  propos'd  not  that 
to  my  felf:  but  familiar,  clear  and  inftrudive. 
In  any  of  which  Parts,  if  I  have  fail'd,  the 
Fault  lies  wholly  at  my  Door.    In  this  one 
Particular  only,  I  muft  beg  the  Reader's  Par- 
don,   The  Profe  Tranjlation  of  the  Poem^  is 

a  z  not 
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not  free  from  Poetical  ExprefSons,  and  I  dare 
not  promife,  that  fome  of  them  are  not  Fu- 
ftiaii,  or  at  leaft  highly  metaphorical  j  but 
this  being  a  Fault  in  the  firft  Digeftion  (that 
is,  the  Original  Latin)  was  not  to  be  reme- 
dy'd  in  the  fecond  [viz)  the  Ttranjlation.  And 
I  may  confidently  fay,  that  whoever  had  at- 
tempted it,  muft  have  fallen  into  the  fame 
Inconvenience  5  or  a  much  greater,  that  of  a 
falfe  Verfion.    When  I  undertook  this  Work, 
I  was  already  engaged  in  the  Tranflation  of 
Virgil^  from  whom  I  have  borrow'd  only 
two  Months:  and  am  now  returning  to  that, 
which  1  ought  to  undcrftand  better.    In  the 
mean  tinie,  I  beg  the  Reader's  Pardon,  for 
entertaining  him  fo  long  with  my  felf :  'Tis 
an  ufual  Part  of  ill  Manners  in  all  Authors , 
and  almoft  in  all  Mankind,  to  trouble  others 
with  their  Buiinefs  5  and  I  was  fo  fenfible  of 
it  beforehand,  that  I  had  not  now  commit- 
ted it,  unlefs  fome  Concernments  of  the  Read- 
ers had  been  interwoven  with  my  own.  But 
I  know  not,  while  I  am  at  toning  for  one  Er- 
ror, if  I  am  not  falling  into  another:  For  I 
have  been  imporjun'd  to  fay  fomething  far- 
ther of  this,  Art  >  and  to  make  fome  Obfer- 
'vations  on  it,  in  relation  to  the  Likenefs  and 
Agreement  whiph  it  has  with  Poetry  its  Sifter. 

4  But 
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V 


But  before  I  proceed,  it  will  not  be  amils, 
if  I  copy  from  Bellori^  (a  moft  ingenious 
Author)  fome  Part  of  his  Idea  of  a  Painter^ 
which  cannot  be  unpleafing,  at  leaft  to  fuch 
who  are  converfant  in  the  Philofophy  of 
Plato.  And  to  avoid  Tedioufnefs,  I  will 
not  tranflate  the  whole  Difcourfc,  but  take, 
and  leave,  as  I  find  Occafion. 

God  j^lmighty^  in  the  Fahrick  of  the  Unherfe^  ,  .  ,  . 
firfi  contemplated  himfelf^  and  refleSled  on  his 
own  Epccelkncies  3  from  which  he  drew^  and  con- 
fiituted  thofe  firfi  Forms^  which  are  calYd  Idea's. 
So  that  every  Species  which  was  afterwards,  ex- 
prefs^d^  was  produced  from  that  firfi  Idea^form-^ 
ing  that  wonderful  Contexture  of  all  created 
Beings.  But  the  Coolefiial  Bodies  above  the 
Moon  being  incorruptible^  and  not  fubjeEl  to 
change^  remained  for  ever  fair^  and  in  perpe- 
tual Order.  On  the  contrary^  all  'things  which 
are  fublunary^  are  fiubjedi  to  Change^  to  Defor^ 
mity^  and  to  Decay.  And  though  Nature  al- 
ways intends  a  confummate  Beauty  in  her  Pro- 
duSlions^  yet  through  the  Inequality  of  the  Mat- 
ter^ the  Forms  are  alter' d  3  and  in  particular^ 
human  Beauty  fuffers  Alteration  for  the  worfe^ 
as  we  fee  to  our  Mortification^  in  the  Deformi- 
ties^ and  Difproportions  which  are  in  us.  For 

a  3  %vhicb 
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which  Reafon^  the  artful  Painter^  and  the 
Sculptor^  imitating  the  Divine  Maker ^  form 
to  themfelves^  as  well  as  they  are  able^  a  Mo- 
del of  the  Superiour  Beauties  ^  and  reflecting 
on  them  endeavour  to  correal  and  amend  the 
common  Nature  5  and  to  reprefent  it  as  it  was 
Jirfi  create dy  without  Faulty  either  in  Colour 
vr  in  Lineament. 

^his  Idea,  which  we  may  call  the  Goddefs  of 
Painting  and  of  Sculpture ,  defcends  upon  the 
Mcirhle  and  the  Cloth^  and  becomes  the  Origi- 
nal of  thofe  Arts  y  and  being  meafufd  by  the 
Compafs  of  the  Intellect  ^  is  it  felf  the  Meafure 
of  the  performing  Hand  5  and  being  animated 
hy  the  Imagination^  infufes  Life  into  the  Image, 
^he  Idea  of  the  Painter  and  the  Sculptor,  is  un- 
doubtedly that' perfect  and  excellent  Example  of 
the  Mind y  by  Imitation  of  which  imagined  Form^ 
all  things  are  reprefented  which  fall  under  hu- 
man  Sight :  Such  is  the  Definition  which  is 
made  by  Cicero  in  his  Book  of  the  Orator  to 
Brutus.       As  therefore  in  Forms  and  Figures 
there  is  fomewhat  which  is  Excellent  and 
PerfeUy  to  which  imagined   Species  all 
I'hings  are  referred  by  Imitation ,  which  are 
the  Objedls  of  Sight  >  in  like  manner ^  we 
behold  the  Species  of  Eloquence  in  our  Minds ^ 

the 
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"  the  Effigies ,  or  actual  Image  of  iphhh  we 
feek  in  the  Organs  of  our  Hearing,    Tihis  is 
"  likewife  confirmed  by  Proclus,  in  the  Dia- 
logue  ^?/ Plato,  caird  Timssus  :  If-^  fays  he, 
you  take  a  Man ,  as  he  is  made  by  Nature^ 
and  compare  him  with  another  who  is  the  E]fe5l 
of  Art  5  the  IVork  of  Nature  will  always 
appear  the  lefs  beautiful^  becaufe  Art  is  more 
accurate  than  Nature''.    But  Zeuxis,  who 
from  the  Choice  which  he  made  of  five  Virgins^ 
drew  that  wonderful  Figure  of  Helena,  which 
Cicero  in  his  Orator  beforemention'd^  fets  be-- 
fore  us^  as  the  rnoft  perfect  Example  of  Beauty^ 
at  the  fame  time  admonifhes  a  Paintery  to  con-^ 
template  the  IdeaV  of  the  rnoft  natural  Forms  5 
and  to  make  a  judicious  Choice  of  feveral  Bo- 
diesy  all  of  them  the  moft  elegant  which  he  can 
find.    By  which  we  may  plainly  under  ft  and^  that 
he  thought  it  impoffthle  to  find  in  any  one  Body 
all  thofe  Perfeilions  which  he  fought^  for  the 
Accomplifhment  of  a  Helena  y  becaufe  Nature 
in  any  individual  Perfon  makes  nothing  that  is 
perfect  in  all  its  Parts,   For  this  Reafon^  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius  alfo  faysy  that  the  Image  which  is 
taken  by  a  Painter  from  feveral  Bodies^  produces^ 
a  Beauty^  which  it  is  impoffthle,  to  find  in  any 
Jingle  Natural  Body ,  approaching  to  the  Per- 
fe^ion  of  the  fair  eft  St^itutes.    "Thus  Nature,  on 
a  4  this 
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this  account ,  u  fo  much  inferior  to  Art,  that 
thofe  Artifts  who  propofe  to  themfelves  only  the 
Imitation  or  Likenefs  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  parti- 
cular Perfon^  without  Election  of  thofe  IdeaV 
beforemention^d^  have  often  been  reproached  for 
that  Omiffion.    Demetrius  was  tax'd  for  being 
too  Natural}  Dionyfius  was  alfo  blamed  for 
drawing  Men  like  us^  and  was  commonly  calVd 
' K\^^uiiiQy^<^(^^  that  isy  a  Painter  of  Men. 
In  pur  Times  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio, 
was  efteem'd  too  Natural.    He  drew  Perfons 
as  they  were  5  and  Bamboccio,  and  moji  of  the 
Dutch  Painters^  have  drawn  the  worfi  Like- 
nefs.   Lyfippus  of  old^  upbraided  the  common 
fort  of  Sculptors,  for  making  Men  fuch  as  they 
were  found  in  Nature }  and  boafled  of  hmfelf^ 
that  he  made  them  as  they  ought  to  be :  which 
is  a  Precept  6?/ Ariftotle,  given  as  well  to  Poets, 
as  to  Paintei^s.    Phidias  rais'd  an  Admiration 
even  to  Afionifhment  ^  in  thofe  who  beheld  his 
Statutes  5  with  the  Forms  which  he  gave  to  his 
Gods  and  Heroes  >  by  imitating  the  Idea,  ra- 
ther than  Nature.  And  Cictxo  fpeaking  of  him y 
affirms^  that  figuring  Jupiter  and  Pallas,  he  did 
not  contemplate  any  Object  from  whence  he  took 
my  Likenefsy  but  conftdefd  in  his  own  Mind 
a  great  and  admirable  Form  of  Beaut y^^  and  ac- 
cording to  that  Image  in  his  Soul^  he  dire£led  the 
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Operation  of  his  Hand,  Seneca  alfo  feems  to 
wonder^  that  VKidn^  having  never  beheld  el- 
ther  Jove  or  Pallas,  yet  cou'd  conceive  their  di- 
vine Images  in  his  Mind,  ApoUoniusTyana:- 
us  fays  the  fame  in  other  TVords^  that  the  Fancy 
more  inflruUs  the  Painter,  than  the  Imitation  ; 
for  the  lafi  makes  only  the  Things  vohich  it  feeSy 
but  the  firji  makes  alfo  the  I'bings  vcloich  it  nc" 
ver  fees, 

Leon  Battifta  Albeit i  tells  us^  that  we  ought 
not  fo  much  to  love  the  Likenefs  as  the  Beauty^ 
and  to  choofe  from  the  fairefi  Bodies  feverally 
the  faireft  Parts.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  infiniUs 
the  Painter  to  form  this  Idea  to  himfelf:  And 
Raphael,  the  greateft  of  all  modern  Maflersj 
writes  thus  /^?  Caftiglione,  concerning  ^/j  Ga- 
latea :     I'o  paint  a  Fair  one ,  V/j  neceffary  for 
me  to  fee  ?nany  Fair  ones  j  but  becaufe  there 
fo  great  a  Scarcity  of  lovely  Women^  I  am 
conf  rained  to  make  ufe  of  one  certain  Idea, 
which  I  have  formed  to  my  felf  in  my  own 
Fancy'''    Guido  Reni  fending  to  Rome  his 
St,  Michael,  which  he  had  painted  for  the 
Church  of  the  Capuch  ins,  at  the  fame  tifne  wrote 
to  Monfignor  Maflano ,  who  was  Maellro  di 
Cafa  {or  Steward  of  the  Houfe)  to  Pope  Urban 
the  Eighth,  in  this  manner,    I  wifi  I  had  the 

TVingi^ 
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Wings  of  an  Angel,  to  have  afcended  into  Pa-  •  | 
radife,  and  there  to  have  beheld  the  Forms  of  \ 
thofe  beatify' d  Spirits^  from  which  I  might  | 
have  copfd  my  Archangel.  But  not  being  able  \ 
to  mount  fo  high  ^  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to 
fearch  his  Refemblance  ^  here  below  :    So  that  \ 
I  was  forced  to  make  an  IntrofpeUtion  into 
my  own  Mind^  and  into  that  Idea  of  Beau- 
ty ^  which  I  have  formed  in  my  own  Ima- 
gination.   /  have  likewife  created  there  the 
contrary  Idea  of  Deformity  and  Uglinefs  3  but 
I  leave  the  Conftderation  of  it^  till  I  paint 
the  Devil :   and  in  the  mean  time^  fhun  th^ 
very  "thought  of  it^  as  much  as  pofjibly  I  can^ 
and  am  even  endeavouring  to  blot  it  wholly  out 
of  my  Remembrance.    'There  was  not  any  Lady 
in  all  Antiquity^  who  was  Mifirefs  of  fo  much 
Beauty  ^  as  was  to  be  found  in  the  Venus  of 
Gnidus,  made  by  Praxiteles  5  or  the  Minerva 
of  Athens,  by  Phidias  5  which  was  therefore 
caird  the  Beautiful  Form.    Neither  is  there  ' 
any  Man  oftheprefent  Age^  equal  in  the  Strength^ 
Proportion^  and  knitting  of  his  Limbs ,  to  the 
Hercules  ^^/Farnefe,  Glicon  :  Or  any  1 

Woman  who  can  juftly  be  compafd  with  the 
Mcdicean  Venus,  of  Cleomenes.  And  upon  this 
account^  the  nobleftVotts^  and  the  beft  Orators, 
when  they  defired  to  celebrate  any  extraordinary  ^ 

Beauty 
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Beauty,  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  Statues 
andViB:urts^  and  to  draw  their  Perfons  and  Faces 
into  Comparifon,  Ovid,  endeavouring  to  exprefs 
I  the  Beauty  of  Cillarus,  the  faireji  of  the  Cen- 
(aures,  celebrates  him  as  next  in  Perfediion^  to 
the  moji  admirable  Statues. 

Gratus  in  ore  vigor,  cervix,  humeriqs  manufq; 
Pe6toraq>  Artificum  laudatis  Proxima  Signis. 

jl  pleafmg  Vigour  bis  fair  Face  exprefs'' dy 
His  Neck^  his  Hands ^  his  Shoulders^  and  his 
Breaflj 

Did  next  in  Gracefulnefs^  and  Beauty^  ftand 
^0  breathing  Figures  of  the  Sculptor's  Hand. 

In  another  Place  he  y^/i"  Apelles  above  Venus. 

Si  Venerem  Cois  nunquam  y^imX&tApelles^ 
Merfa  fub  xquoreis  ilia  lateret  Aquis. 

l^hus  varfd. 

One  Birth  to  Seas  the  Cyprian  Goddefs  ow'd^ 
A  Second  Birth  the  PainterV  Art  beftow'd: 
Lefs  by  the  Seas  than  byhis  Pow'rwas  giv'n  5 
They  made  her  live^  but  He  advanced  to  Heav'n. 
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The  Idea  of  this  Beauty  is  indeed  various^ 
according  to  the  fever  al  Forms  which  ^heVzintcv 
or  Sculptor  wou'd  defcribe :  As  one  in  Strength^ 
another  in  Magnanimity  5  and  fometimes  it  con- 
Jifts  in  Chearfulnefsy  and  fometimes  in  Delicacy-^  \ 
and  is  always  diver fiffd  by  the  Sex  and  Age.  I 

7%e  Beauty  of  Jove  is  one^  and  that  of  Juno  j 
another:  Hercules ^  and  Cupid ,  are  perfect 
Beauties^  though  of  different  kinds  5  for  Beauty 
is  only  that  which  makes  all  things  as  they  are 
in  their  proper  and  perfeU  Nature  3  which  the 
hefl  Painters  always  choofe^  by  contemplating  the 
Forms  of  each.  TVe  ought  farther  to  conftder^ 
that  a  Pi6l:ure  being  the  Reprefentation  of  a  hu- 
man A6lion^  the  Painter  ought  to  retain  in  his 
Mind^  the  Examples  of  all  AffeUions^  and  Paf- 
fions  \  as  a  Poet  preferves  the  Idea  of  an  angry 
Man^  of  one  who  is  fearful^  fad^  or  merry ^  and 
fo  of  all  the  rejl.  For  'tis  impoffible  to  exprefs 
that  with  the  Hand^  which  never  entefd  into 
the  Imagination.  In  this  Manner^  as  I  have 
rudely  and  briefly  Jhewn  you ,  Painters  and 
Sculptors ,  chooftng  the  mofi  elegant  natural 
Beauties^  perfeUionate  the  Idea 5  and  ad^jance 
their  Art,  even  above  Nature  it  felf^  in  her  in- 
dividual Productions ^  which  is  the  utmoji  Ma^ 
fiery  of  human  Performance. 


From 
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From  hence  arifes  that  Ajtonijhment^  and  ah 
moft  Adoration^  which  is  paid  by  the  Knowing^ 
to  thofe  divine  Remains  of  Antiquity.  From 
hence  Phidias,  Lyfippus,  and  other  noble  Sculp- 
tors, are  fiill  held  in  Feneration  5  and  Apelles, 
Zeuxis,  Protogenes,  and  other  admirable  Vain" 
ters,  though  their  Works  are  perijh'd^  are^  and 
'will  be  5  eternally  admifd  j  ijoho  all  of  them 
drew  after  the  IdeaV  of  Perfection  y  which  are 
the  Miracles  of  Nature^  the  Providence  of  the 
Under fianding^  the  Exemplars  of  theMind^  the 
Light  of  the  Fancy  5  the  Sun  which  from  its 
rifing^  infpir'^d  the  Statue  of  Memnon,  and  the 
Fire  which  warm'd  into  Life  the  Image  of  Pro- 
metheus:        this  which  caufes  the  Graces, 
and  the  Loves ,  to  take  up  their  Habitations  in 
the  hardeft  Marble,  and  to  fubftfi  in  theEmpti^ 
nefs  of  Light,  and  Shadows.    But  Jlnce  the  I-- 
dea  of  Eloquence  is  as  inferior  to  that  of  Paint- 
ing, as  the  Force  of  Words  is  to  the  Sight I 
muft  here  break  off  abruptly^  and  having  con^ 
dueled  the  Reader  as  it  were  to  a  fecret  Walk , 
there  leave  him  in  the  midfi  of  Silence  to  con^ 
template  thofe  Idea's,  which  I  have  only  sketch^ d^ 
and  which  every  Man  mufi  finifh  for  himfelf.  — - 

In  thefe  pompous  Exprelfions ,  or  fuch  as 
thefe,  the  Italian  has  given  you  his  Idea  of  a 
Painter-^  and  though  I  cannot  much  com- 
mend 
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mend  the  Style^  I  muft  needs  fay,  there  is 
fomewhat  in  the  Matter :  Plato  hiinfelf  is  ac* 
cuftomM  to  write  loftily,  imitating,  as  the 
Cri ticks  tell  us,  the  Manner  of  Horner-^  but 
furely  that  inimitable  Poet  had  not  fo  much 
of  Smoak  in  his  Writings,  though  not  lefs  of 
Fire.    But  in  fhort,  this  is  the  prefent  Genius 
of  Italy.    What  Philoftratus  tells  us,  in  the 
Proem  of  his  Figures ,  is  fomewhat  plainer  5 
and  therefore  I  will  tranflate  it  almoft  Word 
for  Word.       He  who  will  rightly  govern  the 
Art  of  Painting ,  ought  of  Necefjity  firfl  to 
underfiand  human  Nature.    He  ought  like^ 
wife  to  be  endued  with  a  Genius  to  exprefs 
the  Signs  of  their  Paflions  whom  he  repre^ 
fents*y  and  to  make  the  Dumb  as  it  were  to 
fpeak:  He  muft  yet  farther  underftand^  what 
is  contained  in  the  Conftitulion  of  the  Cheeks^ 
in  the  I'emperament  of  the  Eyes ,  in  the  Na" 
turalnefs  {if  I  may  fo  call  it)  of  the  Eye- 
brows:  and  in  fhort ^  whatfoever  belongs  to 
the  Mind  and    bought.    He  who  throughly 
P^ff^ff^^     ^^^^f^  //:?/>/^j'5  will  obtain  the  whole : 
And  the  Hand  will  exquiftely  reprefent  the 
Action  of  every  particular  Perfon.    If  it 
happens  that  he  be  either  mad^  or  angry ^ 
melancholique^  or  chearful^  a  fprightly  Touth^ 
or  a  languiftnng  Lover  ^     one  word^  he  will 
3  «  hi 
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be  able  to  paint  whatfoever  is  proportionable 
to  any  one.  And  even  in  all  this  there  is  ^ 
fweet  Error  without  caufing  any  Shame.  For 
the  Eyes.,  and  Minds  of  the  Beholders^  being 
f^ften'd  on  Objects  which  have  no  real  Beingj 
as  if  they  were  truly  Exiflent^  and  being  in^ 
duc^d  by  them  to  believe  them  fo^  what  Plea^ 
fure  is  it  not  sapable  of  giving  ?  "the  Ancients^ 
and  otherWife  Men^  have  writ  ten  many  things 
concerning  the  Symmetry,  which  is  in  the 
Art  of  Painting  \  confiituting  as  it  were  fome 
certain  Laws  for  the  Proportion  of  every 
Member  5  not  thinking  it  pojjible  for  a  Pain- 
ter  to  undertake  the  Exprejjion  of  thofe  Mo- 
tions  which  are  in  the  Mind.,  without  a  con- 
current  Harmony  in  the  natural  Meafure^ 
For  that  which  is  out  of  its  own  kind  and 

"  meafure^  is  not  received  from  Nature^  whofe 
Motion  is  always  right.  On  a  ferious  Con- 
Jideration  of  this  Matter.,  it  will  be  foundy 
"That  the  Art  of  Painting  has  a  wonderful 

"  Affinity  with  that  of  Poetry  >  and  that  there 
is  betwixt  them  a  certain  common  Imaginati^ 
on.  For.,  as  the  Poets  introduce  the  Gods 
and  Heroes,  and  all  thofe  things  which  are 
either  Majeftical.,  Hone  ft.,  or  Delightfully  in 
m  like  manner.,  the  Painters,  by  the  virtus 

"  of  theirOut'lineSj  Colours^  Lights^  andSha- 

dowsj 
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dowsy  reprefent  the  fame  'Things^  and  Per^ 
Jons  in  their  Pictures. 

Thus,  as  Convoy  Ships  either  accompany^ 
or  fliouM  accompany  their  Merchants  ^  till 
tbey  may  prolecute  the  reft  of  their  Voyage> 
without  Danger  i  fo  Philoftratus  has  brought 
me  thus  far  on  my  way ,  and  I  can  now  fail 
on  without  him.  He  has  begun  to  fpeak  of 
the  great  Relation  betwixt  Painting  and  Poe^ 
tryy  and  thither  the  greateft  part  of  this  Dif* 
courfe,  bymyPromife-,  was  dire£ted.  I  have 
not  engag'd  my  felf  to  any  perfeft  Method^ 
neither  am  I  loaded  with  a  full  Cargo.  'Tis 
fufficient,  if  I  bring  a  Sample  of  fome  Goods 
in  this  Voyage.  It  will  be  eafy  for  others  to 
add  more,  when  the  Commerce  is  fettled. 
For  a  Treatife  twice  as  large  as  this  of  Paint* 
ingy  could  not  contain  all  that  might  be  faid 
on  the  Parallel  of  thefe  two  Sifler-Arts.  I 
will  take  my  rife  from  Bellori ,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  Author  of  this  Book, 

The  Bufinefs  of  his  Preface  is  to  prove,  that 
a  learned  Painter  Ihould  form  to  himfelf  an 
Idea  of  perfcft  Nature.  This  Image  he  is  to 
fet  before  his  Mind  in  all  his  Undertakings, 
and  to  draw  from  thence ,  as  from  a  Store- 
Houfe,  the  Beauties  which  are  to  enter  into 
his  Work  3  thereby  correding  Nature  from 

what 
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what  a<9:ually  fhe  is  in  Individuals  5  to  what 
fhe  ought  to  be,  and  what  fhe  was  created. 
Now  as  this  Idea  of  Perfection  is  of  little  ufe 
in  Portraits  (or  the  Refemblanccs  of  particu- 
lar Perfons)  fo  neither  is  it  in  the  Charaders 
of  Comedy^  and  "fragedy-y  which  are  never  to 
be  made  perfeft,  but  always  to  be  drawn  with 
fome  Specks  of  Frailty  and  Deficience  j  fuch 
as  they  have  been  defcribed  to  us  in  Hifiory , 
if  they  were  real  Cbaraclers  >   or  fuch  as  the 
Poet  began  to  fhew  them,  at  their  firll  Appear- 
ance, if  they  were  only  fiftitious,  (or  imagi- 
nary.) The  Perfeftion  of  fuch  Stage-Charac- 
ters confifts  chiefly  in  their  Likenefs  to  the 
deficient  faulty  Nature^  wliich  is  their  Origin 
nai    Only  (as  it  is  obferv'd  more  ^t  large 
hereafter)  in  fiich  Cafes,  there  will  always  be 
foitiid  a  better  Likenefs  ,  and  a  woife^  and 
the  better  is  conftantly  to  be  chofen :  I  mean 
in  Tragedy^  which  reprefents  the  Figures  af 
the  liighetl  Form  amongft  Mankind.  Thus 
in  Portraits ,  the  Painter  will  not  take  tha«c 
fide  of  the  Face  which  has  fome  notorious 
Blemifh  in  it  3  but  either  draw  it  in  profile 
( as  Apelles  did  Antigmm  ,  who  had  loft  one 
of  his  Eyes)  or  elfe  Shadow  the  more  imper- 
fect fide.    For,  an  ingenious  Flattery  is  to 
be  allowed  to  the  Profeflbrs  of  loth  Arts ;  fo 

b  long 
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long  as  the  Likenefs  is  not  deftroy'd.  *Tis 
true,  that  all  manner  of  Imperfeftions  mufl:  not 
be  taken  away  from  the  Chara£ters  5  and  the 
Reafonisj  that  there  maybe  left fome grounds 
of  Pity  for  their  Misfortunes.    We  can  ne- 
ver be  griev'd  for  their  Miferies  who  are  tho- 
roughly wicked,  and  have  thereby  juftly  call'd 
their  Calamities  on  themfelves.    Such  Men 
are  the  natural  Objefts  of  our  Hatred,  not  of 
our  Commiferation.    If,  on  the  other  fide , 
their  Charafters  were  wholly  perfe£t,  (fuch 
as  for  Example,  the  Charadler  of  a  Saint^  or 
Martyr  in  a  Play^ )  his ,  or  her  Misfortunes, 
wou'd  produce  impious  Thoughts  in  the  Be- 
holders: they  wou'd  accufe  the  Heavens  of 
Injuftice,  and  think  of  leaving  a  Religion^ 
where  Piety  was  fo  ill  requited.    I  fay  the 
greater  part  would  be  tempted  fo  to  do  5  I 
fay  not  that  they  ought :  and  the  Confequence 
is  too  dangerous  for  the  Practice.     In  this 
I  have  accus'd  my  felf,  for  my  own  St.  C^/^^- 
rine*:,  but  let  Truth  prevail.    Sophocles  has  ta- 
ken the  juft  faedium  in  his  Oedipus.    He  is 
fomewhat  arrogant  at  his  firft  Entrance  5  and 
is^  too  inquifitive  through  the  whole  tragedy : 
Yet  thefe  Imperfeftions  being  balanced  by 
great  Virtues,  they  hinder  not  our  Compafli- 
pn  for  his  Miferies  5,  neither  yet  can  they  de- 
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ftroy  that  Horrour,  which  the  Nature  of  his 
Crimes  have  excited  in  us.    Such  in  Painting 
are  the  Warts  and  Moles^  which  adding  a 
Likenefs  to  the  Face,  are  not  therefore  to  be 
omitted ;   But  thefe  produce  no  loathing  in 
us.    But  how  far  to  proceed,  and  where  to 
ftop5  is  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Poet^  and 
the  Painter.    In  Comedy  there  is  fomewhat 
more  of  the  worfe  Likenefs  to  be  taken.  Be- 
caufe  that  is  often  to  produce  Laughter ; 
which  is  occafion'd  by  the  fight  of  fome  De- 
formity :   but  for  this  I  refer  the  Reader  to 
Arijiotle.   'Tis  a  fharp  manner  of  Inftruftion 
for  the  Vulgar,  who  are  never  well  amended, 
till  they  are  more  than  fufficiently  expos'd. 
That  I  may  return  to  the  beginning  of  this 
Remark,  concerning  perfect  Ideas ^  I  have 
only  this  to  fay,  that  xhc  Parallel  is  often  true 
in  Epique-Poetry. 

The  Heroes  of  the  Poets  are  to  be  drawn 
according  to  this  Rule.  There  is  fcarce  a  Frails 
ty  to  be  left  in  the  beft  of  themj  any  more 
than  is  to  be  found  in  a  Divine  Nature,  And 
if  Mneas  fometimes  weeps,  it  is  not  in  be- 
moaning his  own  Miferies,  but  thofe  which 
his  People  undergo.  If  this  be  an  Imperfec- 
tion, the  Son  of  God^  when  he  was  incarnate, 
fhed  Tears  of  Compaffion  over  Jerufalem, 
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And  Lentulus  defcribes  him  often  weeping,  but 
never  laughing  ^  fo  that  Virgil  is  juftify'd  e- 
ven  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  have  but  one 
Word  more,  which  for  once  I  will  anticipate 
from  the  Author  of  this  Book,  Though  it 
muft  be  an  Idea  of  Perfe5lidn^  from  which 
both  tht  Epique  Poet^  and  the  Hi  ft  or y  Painter 
draws  yet  all  Perfeftions  are  not  fuitable  to 
all  Subjcfts:  But  every  one  muft  be  defign'd 
ai:cording  to  that  perfe£l  Beauty  which  is  pro- 
per to  him.  An  JpoUo  muft  be  diftinguifh'd 
from  a  Jupiter a  Pallas  from  a  Venus:  and 
fo  in  Poetry^  an  ALneas  from  any  other  Heroe : 
{ov  Piety  is  his  chief  Perfection.  tlomefsA^ 
chilles  is  a  kind  of  Exception  to  this  Rule  : 
but  then  he  is  not  a  perfe6t  Heroe  ^  nor  fo 
intended  by  the  Poet,  All  his  Gods  had  fonle- 
what  of  human  Imperfeftion  3  for  which  he 
has  been  tax'd  by  Plato^  as  an  Imitator  of 
what  was  bad.  But  Virgil  obferVd  his  Fault, 
and  mended  it.  Yet  Achilles  was  perfeft  in 
the  Strength  of  his  Body,  and  the  Vigour  of 
his  Mind.  Had  he  been  lefs  paflionate,  or 
Icfs  revengeful,  the  Poet  well  forefaw  that 
HeSlor  had  been  kill'd,  and  I'roy  taken  at  the 
firft  Afiault^  which  had  deftroy'd  the  beauti- 
ful Contrivance  of  his  Iliad ^  and  the  Moral 
of  preventing  Difcord  amongft  Confederate 
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Princes,  which  was  his  principal  Intention. 
For  the  Moral  (as  BoJlu  obferves)  is  the  firft 
Bufinefs  of  the  Poet^  as  being  the  Ground- 
work of  his  Infl:ru6tion.  This  being  form'd, 
he  contrives  fuch  a  D.efign^  or  Fable ^  as  may 
be  moft  fuitable  to  the  Moral.  After  this  he 
begins  to  think  of  the  Perfons ,  whom  he  is 
to  employ  in  carrying  on  his  Deftgn :  and  gives 
them  the  Manners^  which  are  moft  proper  to 
their  feveral  Characters.  The  Thoughts  and 
Words  are  the  laft  parts,  which  give  Beauty 
and  Colouring  to  the  Piece.  When  I  fay , 
that  the  Manners  of  the  Heroe  ought  to  be 
good  in  Perfedion,  I  contradift  not  the  Mar- 
quifs  of  Normanhy's  Opinion,  in  that  admira- 
jble  Verfe,  where,  fpeaking  of  a  perfe6l  Cha- 
jrafter,  he  calls  it 

Afaultlefs  Monfier^  which  the  World  ne^erknew^ 

For  that  Excellent  Critkk  intended  only  to 
fpeak  of  Dramatic  CbaraSlers^  and  not  of 
pque.  Thus,  at  leaft,  I  have  fliewn,  that  in 
the  moft  perfe6t  Poem^  which  is  that  of  /^ir- 
g/Y,  zperfeSl  Idea  was  requir'd,  and  foUow'd. 
And  confequently ,  that  all  fucceeding  Poets 
ought  rather  to  Imitate  hipi'^  than  even  Ho- 
mer. I  \yill  now  proceed,  as  I  promis'd,  to 
b  X  "  the 
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the  Author  of  this  Book.  He  tells  you ,  al- 
moft  in  the  firft  Lines  of  it,  that  the  chief 
End  of  Painting  is  to  pleafe  the  Eyes :  and  ''tis 
one  great  End  of  Poetry  to  fleafe  the  Mind. 
Thus  far  the  Parallel  of  the  Arts  holds  true  : 
with  this  Difference  >  That  the  principal  End 
of  Painting  is  to  pleafe  y  and  the  chief  Defign 
of  Poetry  is  to  inflru6i.  In  this  the  latter 
feems  to  have  the  Advantage  of  the  former. 
But  if  we  confider  the  Artifis  themfelves  on 
both  fides,  certainly  their  Aims  are  the  very 
fame :  they  wou'd  both  make  fure  of  Pleafing^ 
and  that  in  Preference  to  Inftrudion.  Next, 
the  Means  of  this  Pleafure  is  by  Deceipt.  One 
impofes  on  the  Sight,  and  the  other  on  the 
Underftanding.  FiElion  is  of  the  Eflence  of 
Poetry^  as  well  as  of  Painting  j  there  is  a  Re- 
femblance  in  one,  of  Human  Bodies,  Things, 
and  Aftions,  which  are  not  real  5  and  in  the 
other,  of  a  true  Story  by  a  Fiftion.  And,  as 
all  Stories  are  not  proper  Subjefts  for  an  E- 
pique  Poem<y  or  a  "Tragedy  ^  fo  neither  are  they 
for  a  noble  PiSlure.  The  Subjeds  both  of 
the  one,  and  of  the  other,  ought  to  have  no-  j 
thing  of  immoral,  low,  or  filthy  in  them ; 
but  this  being  treated  at  large  in  the  Book  it 
felf^  I  wave  it,  to  avoid  Repetition.  Only 
1  muft  add,  that  though  Catullus^  Ovid^  and 
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others,  were  of  another  Opinion ,  that  the 
Subje£t  of  Poets^  and  even  their  Thoughts 
and  Expreflions  might  be  loofe,  provided  their 
Lives  were  chad  and  holy  j  yet  there  are  no 
fuch  Licences  permitted  in  that  Art ,  any 
more  than  in  Paintings  to  defign  a«nd  colour 
obfcene  Nudities.    Fita  proba  eft  is  no  Ex* 
cufe :  for  it  will  fcarcely  be  admitted,  that  ei- 
ther a  Poet^  or  a  Painter^  can  be  chaft,  who 
give  us  the  contrary  Examples  in  their  fFri- 
tings  ^  and  their  Pictures,    We  fee  nothing 
of  this  kind  mFirgil:  That  which  comes  the 
neareft  to  it,  is  the  Adventure  of  the  Cave^ 
where  Dido  and  Mneas  were  driven  by  the 
Storm :  Yet  even  there,  the  Poet  pretends  a 
Marriage  before  the  Confummation^  and^^^- 
no  her  felf  was  prefent  at  it.    Neither  is  there 
any  Expreffion  in  that  Story,  which  a  Roman 
Matron  might  not  read,  without  aBlufli.  Be- 
fides ,  the  Poet  pafles  it  over  as  haftily  as  he 
can,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  flaying  in  the  Cave 
with  the  two  Lovers,  and  of  being  a  Witnefs 
to  their  Adions.  Now  I  fuppofe,  that  a  Pain- 
ter wou'd  not  be  much  commended ,  who 
Ihou'd  pick  out  this  Cavern  from  the  whole 
jEneis^   when  there  is  not  another  in  the 
Work.    He  had  better  leave  them  in  their 
Obfcurity,  than  let  in  a  Flafh  of  Lightning, 
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to  clear  the  natural  Darknefs  of  the  Place, 
by  which  he  mufl:  difcover  himfelf,  as  much 
as  them.  The  AUar-PieceSy  and  holy  Deco- 
rations of  Painting  J  Ihow  that  Art  may  be 
apply'd  to  better  Ufes,  as  well  as  Poetry. 

And  amongft  many  other  Inftances,  the 
Farnefe  Gallery ^  painted  by  Hannibal  Carracciy 
is  a  fufficient  Witnefs  yet  remaining:  the 
whole  Work  being  morally  inftrudive  y  and 
paiticularly  the  Her  cults  Bivium ,  which  is  a 
perfe6t  T^riumph  of  Virtue  over  Vice  as  it  is 
wonderfully  well  defcrib'd  by  the  ingenious 
Bellori. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  told  the  Reader  what 
ought  not  to  be  the  Subje6t  of  a  Pi£iurey  or 
of  a  Poem.  What  it  ought  to  be  on  either 
fide,  our  Author  tells  us ;  It  muft  in  general 
be  great  and  noble.  And  in  this,,  the  Parallel 
is  exadly  true.  The  Subje£t  of  a  Poet  either 
in  "Tragedy^  or  in  an  Epique  Poeniy  is  a  great 
Action  of  fome  illuftrious  Hero.  'Tis  the 
fame  in  Painting  y  not  every  Action,  nor  e- 
very  Perfon  is  confiderable  enough  to  enter; 
into  the  Cloth.  It  muft  be  the  Anger  of  aa 
Achillesy  the  Piety  of  an  jEneaSy  the  Sacrifice 
of  an  Iphigenia  (for  Heroines  as  well  as  Heroes 
are  comprehended  in  the  Rule  5)  but  the  P^- 
rallel  is  more  compleat  iu;  tragedy  y  thm  in 
3  an 
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an  Epique  Poem.  For  as  a  Tragedy  may  be 
made  out  of  many  particular  Epifodes  of  Ho- 
mer^  or  of  Firgil  j  fo  may  a  noble  PiElure  be 
dcfign'd  out  of  this,  or  that  particular  Story, 
in  either  Author.  Hiflory  is  alfo  fruitful  of 
Defigns,  both  for  the  Painter  and  the  tragic 
Poet :  Curtius  throwing  himfelf  into  a  Gulpbj 
smd  the  two  Decii  facriiicing  themfelves  for  the 
Safety  of  their  Countiy,  are  Subje£ts  for  tra-- 
gedy^  and  Picture.  Such  is  Scipio  reftoring  the 
Spanijh  Bride^  whom  he  either  lov'd,  or  may 
be  fuppos'd  to  love,  by  which  he  gain'd  the 
Hearts  of  a  great  Nation,  to  intereft  them- 
felves for  Rome  againft  Carthage:  Thefe  are 
all  but  particular  Pieces  in  Livfs  Hiflory, 
and  yet  are  full  compleat  Subjefts  for  the  Pen 
aqd  Pencil.  Now  the  Reafon  of  this  is  evi- 
dent, tragedy  and  PiBure  are  more  narrow- 
ly circumfcrib'd  by  the  Mechanick  Rules  of 
time  and  Place  ^  than  the  Epic  Poem.  The 
Time  of  this  laft  is  left  indefinite.  'Tis  true. 
Homer  took  up  only  the  Space  of  eight  and 
forty  Days  for  his  Iliad  j  but,  whether  Vir- 
girs  A6tion  w^as  comprehended  in  a  Year,  or 
fomewhat  more,  is  not  determined  by  BoJ/u. 
Homer  made  the  Place  of  his  A<5tion  troy^  and 
^he  Grecian  Camp  befieging  ii.  Firgil  intro- 
duces 
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duces  h\s  jEneas^  fometimes  in  Sicily^  fome- 
times  in  Carthage ,  and  other  times  at  Cunne^ 
before  he  brings  him  mo  Laurent  urn  j  and  even 
after  that,  he  wanders  again  to  the  Kingdom 
o£Evander^  and  fome  Parts  of  'fufcany^  be- 
fore he  returns  to  finifh  the  War  by  the  Death 
of  T'urnus,    But  'fragedy  (according  to  the 
Practice  of  the  Ancients)  was  always  confin'd 
within  the  Compafs  of  twenty  four  Hours, 
and  feldom  takes  up  fo  much  Time.    As  for 
the  place  of  it,  it  was  always  one,  and  that 
not  in  a  larger  Senfe  (as  for  Example,  a 
whole  City,  or  two  or  three  feveral  Houfes 
in  it)  but  the  Market,  or  fome  other  publick 
Place,  common  to  the  Chorus  and  all  the  A- 
fliors.    Which  eftaWifh'd  Law  of  theirs ,  I 
have  not  an  Opportunity  to  examine  in  this 
Place,  becaufe  I  cannot  do  it  without  Digref- 
fion  from  my  Subje6t,  though  it  feems  too 
fl:ri£t  at  the  firft  Appearance,  becaufe  it  ex- 
cludes all  fecret  Intrigues,  which  are  the  Beau- 
ties of  the  modern  Stage :  For  nothing  can  be 
carry'd  on  with  Privacy,  when  the  Chorus  is 
fuppos'd  to  be  always  prefent.    But  to  pro- 
ceed ,  I  muft  fay  this  to  the  Advantage  of 
Paint ingy.j^NZW  abcwe  "Tragedy^  that  what  this 
laft  reprefents  in  the  fpace  of  rnany  Hours,  the 
former  fliews  us  in  one  Moment.  The  Adion, 
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the  Paflion,  and  the  Manners  of  fo  many  Per- 
fons  as  are  contained  in  a  PiUure^  are  to  be 
difcern'd  at  once,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  Eye  \ 
at  leaft  they  would  be  fo,  if  the  Sight  could 
travel  over  fo  many  different  Objefts  all  at 
once,  or  the  Mind  could  digeft  them  all  at 
the  fame  Inftant,  or  Point  of  Time.  Thus 
in  the  famous  Pifture  of  PouJJin^  which  re- 
prefents  the  Infiitution  of  the  hie  [fed  Sacrament^ 
you  fee  our  Saviour  and  his  twelve  Difciples^ 
all  concurring  in  the  fame  Aftion,  after  dif- 
ferent Manners,  and  in  different  Poftures :  on- 
ly the  Manners  of  Judas  are  diftinguifh'd  from 
the  reft.  Here  is  but  one  indivifible  point  of 
Time  obferv'd  :  But  one  Adion  perform'd  by 
fo  many  Perfons ,  in  one  Room,  and  at  the 
fame  Table :  yet  the  Eye  cannot  comprehend 
at  once  the  whole  Obje£t,  nor  the  Mind  fol- 
low it  fo  faft  >  'tis  coniider'd  at  leifure,  andfeen 
by  Intervals.  Such  are  the  Subjcfts  of  noble 
PiSlures :  And  fuch  are  only  to  be  underta- 
ken by  nohle  Hands.  There  are  other  Parts 
of  Nature^  which  are  meaner,  and  yet  arc 
the  Subjects  both  of  Painters^  and  of  Poets. 

For,  to  proceed  in  the  Parallel.^  as  Comedy 
is  a  Reprefentation  of  hufhane  Life ,  in  infe- 
rior Perfons,  and  low  Subjefts,  and  by  that 
mean?  creeps  into  the  Nature  of  Poetry^  and 
4  is 
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is  a  kind  of  Juniper^  a  Shrub  belonging  to  the  ji 
Species  o£ Cedar  3  fo  is  the  Painting  of  Clowns^  ' 
the  reprefentation  of  tl  Dutch  Kermis^  the  bru- 
tal Sport  of  Snick  or  Snee^  and  a  thoufand  o- 
ther  Things  of  this  mean  Invention,  a  kind  of 
Piclure^  which  belongs  to  Nature,  but  of  the 
loweft  Form.  Such  is  a  Lazar  in  compari- 
fon  to  a  Fenus  >  both  are  drawn  in  human 
Figures  :  they  have  Faces  alike,  though  not 
like  Faces.  There  is  yet  a  lower  fort  of  Po-- 
ttry  and  Paintings  which  is  out  of  Nature. 
For  a  Farce  is  that  in  Poetry^  which  Grotefque 
is  in  a  Picture.  The  Perfons,  and  A£tion  of 
a  Farce ,  are  all  unnatural,  and  the  Manners 
falfe,  that  is,  inconfifting  with  the  Chara6ters 
of  Mankind.  Grotefque-painting  is  the  juft 
Refemblance  of  this -y  and  Horace  begins  his 
j4rt  of  Poetry  by  defcribing  fuch  a  Figure , 
with  a  Man's  Head,  a  Horfc's  Neck,  the 
Wings  of  a  Bird ,  and  a  Fifhes  Tail  s  Parts 
of  different  Species  jumbled  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  mad  Imagination  of  die  Daw-^ 
her  5  and  the  End  of  all  this  (as  he  tells  you 
afterward)  is  to  caufe  Laughter.  A  very  Mon- 
fter  in  a  Bartholomew-Fair ,  for  the  Moh  to 
gape  at  for  their  Two-pence.  Laughter  is 
indeed  the  Propriety  of  a  Man,  but  juft  e- 
nough  to  diftinguifh  him  from  his  elder  Bro- 
ther, 
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tber,  with  four  Legs.    'Tis  a  kind  of  Baftard- 
pleafure  too,  taken  in  at  the  Eyes  of  the  vul- 
gar Gazers,  and  at  the  Ears  of  the  beaftly 
Audience.    Church-Pamters  ufe  it,  to  divert 
the  honeft  Countryman  at  Public  Prayers,  and 
keep  his  Eyes  open  at  a  heavy  Sermon,  And 
Farce- Scribblers  make  ufe  of  the  fame  noble  In- 
vention, to  entertain  Citizens^  Country-Gentle-- 
men^  and  Covent-Garden  Fops.     If  they  are 
merry,  all  goes  well  on  the  Poefs  fide.  The 
better  fort  go  thither  too ,  but  in  defpair  of 
Senfe,  and  the  juft  Images  of  Nature,  which 
are  the  adequate  Pleafures  of  the  Mind.  But  the 
Author  can  give  the  Stage  no  better  than  what 
was  given  him  by  Nature ;  ^nd  the  A^ors  mM^ 
reprefcnt  fuch  Things  as  they  are  capable  to 
perform,  and  by  which  both  They  and  the 
Scribbler  may  get  their  living.    After  all,  'tis 
a  good  thing  to  laugh  at  any  rate,  and  if  a 
Straw  can  tickle  a  Man,  'tis  an  Inftrument  of 
Happinefs.    Beafts  can  weep  when  they  fuf- 
fer,  but  they  cannot  laugh.  And,  as  Sir  IVih 
liam  Daz^enant  obferves,  in  his  Preface  to  Gon- 
dibert^  His  the  JVifdom  of  a  Gov-ernment  to. per'- 
mit  Plays  (he  might  have  added  Farces)  m  'tis 
the  Prudence  of  a  Carter  to  put  Bells  upon  his 
Horfes^  to  make  theMcmrytlmr  Hurt  hens  chear^ 
fully. 

I  have 
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I  have  already  fhewn,  that  one  main  End 
of  Poetry  and  Paintings  is  to  Pleafe,  and  have 
faid  fomething  of  the  kinds  of  both,  and  of 
their  Subje&s,  in  which  they  bear  a  great  Re- 
femblance  to  each  other.  I  muft  now  confi- 
der  them,  as  they  are  great,  and  noble  Arts  > 
and  as  they  are  j4rts^  they  muft  have  Rules ^ 
which  may  dire£t  them  to  their  common  End. 

To  all  Arts  and  Sciences.^  but  more  particu- 
larly to  thefe  maybe  apply'd  what  Hippocrates 
fays  of  Phyfick,  as  I  find  him  cited  by  an  e- 
minent  French  Critick.    "  Medicine  has  long 
fuhftfted  in  the  JVorld.    "The  Principles  of  it 
<^  are  certain^  and  it  has  a  certain  way  by 
both  which  there  has  been  found  in  the 
Courfe  of  many  Ages ,  an  infinite  Number  of 
Tubings ^  the  Experience  of  which  has  confirmed 
its  Ufefulnefs  and  Goodnefs.    All  that  is 
wanting  to  the  Perfection  of  this  Art^  will 
undoubtedly  be  found^  if  able  Me?i^  and  fuch 
as  are  inftruSled  in  the  ancient  Rules^  will 
make  a  farther  Enquiry  into  it ,  and  endea- 
vour  to  arrive  at  that  which  is  hitherto  un- 
known^  by  that  which  is  already  known.  But 
Allj  who  having  rejected  the  ancient  Rulcs^  and 
taken  the  oppofite  Ways^  yet  boafi  themfelves 
«  to  be  Majiers  of  this  Art^  do  hut  deceive  or 
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%S  thers^  and  are  themfelves  deceived  ^  for  that 
is  abfolutely  impojftble. 

This  is  notorioufly  true  in  thefe  two  Arts  : 
For  the  way  to  pleafe  being  to  imitate  Na- 
ture J  both  the  Poets  and  the  Painters^  in  an- 
cient Times,  and  in  the  beft  Ages,  have  Stu^ 
died  her  :  and  from  the  Praftice  of  both  thefe 
Arts^  the  Rules  have  been  drawn,  by  which 
we  are  inftrufted  how  to  pleafe,  and  to  com- 
pafs  that  End  which  they  obtain'd,  by  follow- 
ing their  Example.    For  Nature  is  ftill  the 
fame  in  all  Ages,  and  can  never  be  contrary  to 
her  felf.    Thus,  from  the  Praftice  of  Mfchy- 
lus^  Sophocles  J  and  Euripides^  Arijiotle  drew 
his  Rules  for  '^tragedy^  and  Philoflratus  for 
Painting,    Thus  amongft  the  Moderns^  the 
Italian  and  French  Criticks^  by  ftudying  the 
Precepts  of  Ariftotle^  znd  Horace^  and  having 
the  Example  of  the  Grecian  Poets  before  their 
Eyes,  have  given  us  the  Rules  of  Modern 
\  tragedy :  and  thus  the  Critic ks  of  the  fame 
Countries,  in  the  Art  of  Paintings  have  gi- 
ven the  Precepts  of  perfefting  that  Art.  'Tis 
true ,  that  Poetry  has  one  Advantage  over 
Painting  in  thefe  laft  Ages,  that  we  have  ftiU 
the  remaining  Examples  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Poets :   whereas  the  Painters  have 
nothing  left  them  ixomApelles^  Protogenes^ 
!  Parrhafiusj 
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Panhaftus^  Zeums ,  and  the  reft ,  but  only 
the  Teftimonies  which  are  given  of  their  in- 
comparable Works.  But  inftead  of  this,  they 
have  fome  of  their  beft  Statues^  Baffo- Relievos^ 
Columns^  OhUfques^  &c.  which,  were  fav'd 
out  of  the  common  Ruine^  and  are  ftill  pre- 
ferv'd  in  Italy:  and  by  well  diftinguifhing 
what  is  proper  to  Sculpture^  and  what  to 
Paintings  and  what  is  common  to  them  both^ 
they  have  judicioully  repair'd  that  Lofe.  And 
'  the  great  Genius  of  Raphael^  and  others,  ha- 
ving fucceeded  to  the  times  of  Barbarifm  and 
Ignorance,  the  Knowledge  of  Painting  \s  now 
arrived  to  a  fupreme  Perfeftion ,  though  the 
Performance  of  it  is  much  declined  in  th^ 
prefent  Age,    The  greateft  Age  for  Poetry 
amongft  the  Romans  was  certainly  that  of 
Auguflus  C^efar-y  and  yet  we  are  told,  that 
Painting  was  then  at  it5  loweft  Ebb  \  and  per- 
haps Sculpture  was  alfo  declining  at  the  fame 
time.    In  the  Reign  of  Domitian^  and  fome 
wlio  fucceeded  him ,  Poetry  was  but  meanly 
cultivated;  hut  Painting  eminently  flourifh'd. 
I  am  not  here  to  give  the  Hifiary  of  the  fwo 
jirts\  how  they  were  both  in  a  manner  ex- 
tinguifli'd,  by  the  Irruption  of  the  barbaroiis 
Nations :   and  both  rcftor'd  about  the  times 
of  Leo  the  Tenth,  Charles  the  Fifth ,  and 
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Francis  t\\tVir&.y  though  I  might  obferve, 
that  neither  Ariofio^  nor  any  of  his  Contempo- 
rary Poets^  ever  arriv'd  at  the  Excellency  of 
Raphael^  "Titian^  and  the  reft  in  Painting. 
But  in  Revenge,  at  this  time,  or  lately,  in 
many  Countries,  Poetry  is  better  pra6lis'd  than 
her  Sifter- Jrt.  To  what  height  the  Magni- 
ficence and  Encouragement  of  the  prefent 
King  o£  France  may  cmj  Painting  and  Scul- 
pture is  uncertain :  but  by  what  he  has  done, 
before  the  War  in  which  he  is  engag'd,  Ave 
may  expe£t  what  he  will  do,  after  the  happy 
Conclufion  of  a  Peace  j  which  is  the  Prayer 
and  Wifh  of  all  thofe  who  have  not  an  Inte- 
reft  to  prolong  the  Miferies  of  Europe.  For 
'tis  moft  certain,  as  our  Author  amongft  o- 
thers  has  obferv'd,  That  Reward  is  the  Spur 
of  Virtue,  as  well  in  all  good  Arts,  as  in  all 
laudable  Attempts :  and  Emulation,  which  is 
the  other  Spur,  will  never  be  wanting  either 
amongft  Poets  or  Painters^  when  particular 
Rewards  and  Prizes  are  propos'd  to  the  bcft 
Defervcrs.  But  to  return  from  this  Diffrefli- 
on,  though  it  was  almoft  neceflaryj  all  the 
Rules  of  Painting  are  methodically,  concife- 
ly,  and  yet  clearly  deliver'd  in  this  prefent 
ireatife  which  I  have  tranflated.  Bojju  has  not 
given  more  cxa£t  Rules  for  the  Epique  Poem^ 

c  nor 
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nor  Dacier  for  Tragedy ,  in  his  late  excellent 
Tranjlation  of  Anflotle ,  and  his  Notes  upon 
him,  than  our  Frefnoy  has  made  for  5 
with  the  Parallel  of  which  I  muft  refume  my 
Difcourfe,  following  my  Author's  T'ext^  tho' 
with  more  Brevity  than  I  intended  5  becaufe 
Firgil  calls  me.    Tloe  principal  and  mojl  im- 
portant part  of  Paintings  is  to  know  what  is 
moft  Beautiful  in  Nature^  and  mo fi  proper  for 
that  Art,  That  which  is  the  moft  Beautiful, 
is  tJie  moft  noble  Subjeft :  fo  in  Poetry^  "Tra- 
gedy  is  more  beautiful  than  Comedy -y  becaufe, 
as  I  faid ,  the  Perfons  are  greater  whom  the 
Poet  inftrufts  3  and  confequently  the  Inftruc- 
tions  of  more  Benefit  to  Mankind  ;  the  Afti- 
on  is  likewife  greater  and  more  noble,  and 
thence  is  deriv'd  the  greater,  and  more  noble 
Pleafurc. 

To  imitate  Nature  well  in  whatfoever  Sub- 
jeft,  is  the  Perfeftion  of  both  Arts-y  and  that 
Pi^ure^  and  that  Poem^  which  comes  neareft 
the  Refemblance  of  Nature  is  the  beft.  But 
it  follows  not,  that  what  pleafes  moft  in  ei- 
ther kind  is  therefore  good  j  but  what  ought 
to  plcafe.  Our  deprav'd  Appetites ,  and  Ig- 
norance of  the  Arts,  miflead  our  Judgments, 
and  caufe  us  often  to  take  that  for  true  Imi- 
tation of  Nature^  which  ha§  no  Refemblance 
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of  Nature  in  it.  To  inform  our  Judgments, 
and  to  reform  ourTaftes,  Rules  were  invent- 
ed, that  by  them  we  might  difcern,  when 
Nature  was  imitated,  and  how  nearly.  I 
have  been  forc'd  to  recapitulate  thefe  things  , 
becaufe  Mankind  is  not  more  liable  to  Deceit, 
than  it  is  willing  to  continue  in  a  pleafing 
Error,  ftrengthen'd  by  a  long  Habitude.  The 
Imitation  of  Nature  is  therefore  juftly  con- 
ftituted  as  the  general ,  and  indeed  the  only 
Rule  of  pleafing,  both  m  Poetry  zndi  Painting. 
Ariftotle  tells  us ,  that  Imitation  pleafes,  be- 
caufe it  affords  Matter  for  a  Reafoner  to  en- 
quire into  the  Truth  orFalfhood  of  Imitation, 
by  comparing  its  Likenefs,  or  Unlikenels, 
with  the  Original.  But  by  this  Rule,  every 
Speculation  in  Nature^  whofe  Truth  falls  un- 
der the  Enquiry  of  a  Philofopher  ^  muft  pro- 
duce the  fame  Delight :  which  is  not  true>  I 
fhould  rather  affign  another  Reafon.  Truth 
is  the  Objeft  of  our  Underftanding,  as  Good 
is  of  our  Will:  And  the  Underftanding  can 
no  more  be  delighted  with  a  Lye ,  than  the 
Will  can  choofe  an  apparent  Evil.  As  Truth 
is  the  End  of  all  our  Speculations,  fo  the 
Difcovery  of  it  is  the  Pleafure  of  them.  And 
fince  a  true  Knowledge  of  Nature  gives  us 
Pleafure,  a  lively  Imitation  of  it,  either  in 
c  2,  Poetry 
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Poetry  or  Paintings  muft  of  Neceffity  produce 
a  much  greater.  For  both  thefe^m,  as  I 
,faid  before,  are  not  only  true  Imitations  of 
Nature^  but  of  ththcik  Nature^  of  that  which 
is  wrought  up  to  a  nobler  pitch.  They  pre- 
fent  us  with  Images  more  perfe£t  than  the 
Life  in  any  individual :  and  we  have  the  Plea- 
fure  to  fee  all  the  fcatter'd  Beauties  of  Na- 
ture united  by  a  happy  Chymifiry^  without  its 
Deformities  or  Faults.  They  are  Imitations 
of  the  Paflions  which  always  move,  and  there- 
fore confequently  pleafe :  for  without  Motion 
there  can  be  no  Delight  s  which  cannot  be 
confider'd,  but  as  an  a6live  Paflion.  When 
we  view  thefe  elevated  Ideas  of  Nature^  the 
refult  of  that  view  is  Admiration,  which  is  al- 
ways the  caufe  of  Pleafure. 

This  foregoing  Remark,  which  gives  the 
Reafon  why  Imitation  pleafes^  was  fent  me 
r  by  Mr.  Walter  Moyle^  a  moft  ingenious  young 
.Gentleman ,  converfant  in  all  the  Studies  of 
Humanity,  much  above  his  Years.  He  had 
alfo  furnifli'd  me  (according  to  my  Requeft) 
with  all  the  particular  Paflages  in  Arijlotle  and 
Horace^  which  are  us'd  by  them ,  to  explain 
x\\t  Ari  of  Poety  by  that  of  Painting :  which, 
if  ever  I  have  time  to  retouch  this  Efjay , 
lhall  be  inferted  in  their  Places.    Having  thus 
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Ihewn  that  Imitation  pleafes^  and  why  it  plea- 
fes  in  both  thefe  Arts^  it  follows  ^  that  fome 
Rules  of  Imitation  are  necefTary  to  obtain  the 
End :  for  without  Rules  there  can  be  no  Art  > 
any  more  than  there  can  be  a  Houfe^  without 
a  Door  to  condu£t  you  into  it.  The  princi- 
pal parts  of  Painting  and  Poetry  next  follow. 

Invention  is  the  firft  part,  and  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  them  both ;  yet  no  Rule  ever  was, 
or  ever  can  be  given  how  to  compafs  it.  A 
h^'p^y  Genius  is  the  Gift  of  Nature :  it  de- 
pends on  the  Influence  of  the  Stars ,  fay  the 
Aflrologers'y  on  the  Organs  of  the  Body,  fay 
the  Naturalifis 'y  'tis  the  particular  Gift  of 
Heaven,  fay  the  Divines^  both  Chriflians  and 
Heathens.  How  to  improve  it,  many  Books 
can  teach  us;  how  to  obtain  it,  none;  that 
nothing  can  be  done  without  it,  all  agree. 

nihil  invita  dices  faciefve  Minerva. 

Without  Invention  a  Painter  \s  but  a  Copier^ 
and  a  Poet  but  a  Plagiary  of  others.  Both  are 
allow'd  fometimes  to  copy  and  tranjlate  but, 
as  our  Author  tells  you,  that  is  not  the  beft 
part  of  their  Reputation.  Imitators  are  but 
a  fervile  kind  of  Cattel^  fays  the  Poet-y  or  at 
beft,  the  Keepers  of  Gattel  for  other  Men; 

c  5  they 
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they  h^vc  nothing  which  is  properly  their 
own  5  That  is  a  fufficient  Mortification  for  me, 
while  I  am  tranflating  Virgih  But  to  Copy 
the  beft  Author  is  a  kind  of  Praife,  if  I  per- 
i  form  it  as  I  ought.  As  a  Copy  after  Raphael 
\  is  more  to  be  commended ,  than  an  Original 
of  any  indifferent  Painter. 

Under  this  Head  of  Invention  is  plac'd  the 
Difpojition  of  the  JVork^  to  put  all  things  in  a 
beautiful  Order  and  Harmony ;  that  the  whole 
may  be  of  a  piece.  The  Compofitions  of  the 
Painter  ihould  be  conformable  to  the  T'ext  of 
ancient  Authors^  to  the  Cuftoms,  and  the 
Times.  And  this  is  exaftly  the  fame  in  Poe- 
try >  Horner^  and  Virgil^  are  to  be  our  Guides 
in  the  Epique\  Sophocles^  and  Euripides^  in 
'tragedy :  in  all  things  we  are  to  imitate  the 
Cuftoms,  and  the  Times  of  thofe  Perfons  and  |i 
Things  which  we  reprefent.  Not  to  make  | 
new  Rules  of  the  Drama ,  as  Lopez  de  Vega  \ 
has  attempted  unfuccefsfuUy  to  do  3  but  to  be 
content  to  follow  our  Mailers,  who  under- 
^oodi  Nature  better  than  we.  But  if  the 
Story  which  we  treat  be  modern,  we  are  to 
vary  the  Cuftoms,  according  to  the  Time,  and 
the  Country,  where  the  Scene  of  Aftion  lies  ; 
for  this  is  ftill  to  imitate  Nature^  which  is  al- 
ways the  fame,  though  in  a  different  Drefs. 
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As  in  the  Compofition  of  a  Piclure ,  the 
Painter  is  to  take  Care,  that  nothing  enter 
into  it,  which  is  not  proper,  or  convenient 
to  the  Subje£t>  fo  hkewife  is  the  Poet  to  re- 
je£t  all  Incidents  which  are  foreign  to  his 
Poem^  and  are  naturally  no  parts  of  it :  they 
are  IVems^  and  other  Excrefcences^  which  be- 
long not  to  the  Body,  but  deform  it.  No 
Perfon,  no  Incident  in  the  Piece^  or  in  the 
Play^  but  muft:  be  of  ufe  to  carry  on  the  main 
Deftgn,  All  things  elfe  are  like  fix  Fingers  to 
the  Hand  y  when  Nature^  which  is  fuperflu- 
ous  in  nothing,  can  do  her  Work  with  five. 
A  Painter  muft  rejeft  all  trifling  Ornaments  j 
•fo  muft  a  Poet  refufe  all  tedious,  and  unnecef- 
fary  Defcriptions.  A  Robe  w^hich  is  too  hea- 
vy, is  lefs  an  Ornament  than  a  Burthen. 

In  Poetry^  Horace  calls  thefe  things, 

F ".rfus  inopes  renim^  nug^que  canorcey 

Thefe  are alfo  the  lucus  £5?  ara  Dian^e^  which  he 
.mentions  in  the  fame  Jrt  of  Poetry.  But  fince 
there  muft  be  Ornaments  both  m  Painting  and 
Poetry^  if  they  are  not  neceflary,  they  muft  at 
leaft  be  decent :  that  is,  in  their  due  Place, 
and  but  moderately  us'd.  The  Painter  is  not 
to  take  fo  n)uch  Pains  about  the  Drapery,  as 
c  4  about 
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about  the  Face ,  where  the  principal  Refem- 
blance  lies :  neither  is  the  Poet^  who  is  work- 
ing up  a  Paflion,  to  make  Similes^  which  will 
certainly  make  it  languilh.    My  Montezuma 
dies  with  a  fine  one  in  his  Mouth :  but  it  is 
out  of  Seafon.    When  there  are  more  Fi- 
gures in  a  Pi6ture  than  are  neceflary ,  or  at 
ieaft  ornamental ,  our  Author  calls  them  Fi- 
gures to  he  lett :   becaufe  the  Pifture  has  no 
Ufe  of  them.    So  I  have  feen  in  fome  modern 
Plays  above  twenty  Aiiors^  when  the  Aftion 
has  not  requir'd  half  the  Number.    In  the 
principal  Figures  of  a  Pi^lure ,  the  Painter  is 
to  employ  the  Sinews  of  his  Art :  for  in  them 
confifts  the  principal  Beauty  of  his  Work. 
Our  Author  faves  me  the  Comparifon  with 
"Tragedy^  for  he  fays,  that  herein  he  is  to  imi- 
tate the  Tragick  Poet^  who  employs  his  ut- 
moft  Force  in  thofe  Places,  wherein  confifts 
the  Height  and  Beauty  of  the  A6tion.  Du 
Frefnoy^  whom  I  follow,  makes  Deftgn^  or 
Drawing^  the  fecond  part  of  Painting :  But 
the  Rules  which  he  gives  concerning  theP^?- 
fiure  of  the  Figures^  are  almoft  wholly  proper 
to  that  Art  ^  and  admit  not  any  Comparifon, 
that  I  know,  with  Poetry,    The  Poflure  of  a 
Pqetick  Figure  is,  as  I  conceive,  the  Defcrip-- 
tion  of  his  Heroes  in  the  Performance  of  fuch 
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or  fuch  an  Aftion :  as  of  Achilles^  juft  in  the 
Kdi  of  killing  HeSlor :  or  of  Mneas^  who  has 
Turnus  under  him.  Both  the  Poet  and  the 
Painter  vary  the  Poftures^  according  to  the 
Action,  or  Paffion  which  they  reprefent  of 
the  fame  Perfon.  But  all  muft  be  great  and 
graceful  in  them.  The  fame  Mneas  muft  be 
"drawn  a  Suppliant  to  Dido^  with  Rcfpe6t  in 
his  Geftures,  and  Humility  in  his  Eyes:  But 
when  he  is  forc'd,  in  his  own  Defence,  to  kill 
Laufus  ^  the  Poet  fhews  him  compaflionate, 
and  tempering  the  Severity  of  his  Looks  with 
a  Reluftance  to  the  Aftion,  which  he  is  go- 
ing to  perform.  He  has  Pity  on  his  Beauty, 
and  his  Youth  3  and  is  loath  to  deftroy  fuch  a 
Mafterpiece  of  Nature.  He  confiders  Laufus 
refcuing  his  Father,  at  the  Hazard  of  his  own 
Life ,  as  an  Image  of  himfelf,  when  he  took 
Anchifes  on  his  Shoulders,  and  bore  him  fafe 
through  the  Rage  of  the  Fire,  and  the  Op- 
pofition  of  his  Enemies.  And  therefore  in 
the  Pofture  of  a  retiring  Man,  who  avoids 
the  Combat,  he  ftretches  out  his  Arm  in  fign 
of  Peace ,  with  his  right  Foot  drawn  a  little 
back,  and  his  Breaft  bending  inward,  more 
like  an  Orator  than  a  Soldier  >  and  feems  to 
dilTuade  the  young  Man  from  pulling  on  his 
Deftiny,  by  attempting  more  than  he  was  able 

to 
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to  perform :  Take  the  Pallage,  as  I  have  thus 
tranflated  it  : 

Shouts  of  Applaufe  ran  ringing  thro^  the  Fields 
^0  fee  the  Son^  the  vanquijh'd  Father  Jhield  : 
All^  fir'd  with  noble  Emulation^  Jirive  5 
And  with  a  Storm  of  Darts  to  Dijiance  drive 
Ithe  Tro jm  C  hief  'y  who  held  at  Bay^  from  far 
On  his  Vulcanian  Orb^  fufiain'd  the  JVar. 
iEneas  thus  o^rwhelm'd^  on  every  ftde^ 
Their  firfi  AJfault  undaunted  did  abide  5  / 
And  thus  to  Laufus,  loud^  with  friendly^ 
threatning  crfd^  j 
Why  wilt  thou  ruflo  to  certain  Deaths  and  rage 
In  rafh  Attempts  beyond  thy  tender  Age^ 
Betrafd  by  pious  Love  ? 

And  afterwards. 

He  grieved ,  he  wept^  the  Sight  an  Image 
brought 

Of  his  own  filial  Love  5   a  fadly  pleaftng 
"thought. 

But  befide  the  Out-lines  of  the  Pofture,  the 

Defign  of  the  Figure  comprehends  in  the  next 
Place  the  Forms  of  Faces  which  are  to  be 
different :  and  To  in  a  Foemy  or  a  Flay^  muft 
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the  feveral  CharaSlers  of  thePerfons  be  diftin- 
gUifli'd  from  each  other.  I  knew  a  Poet  y 
whom  out  of  Refpe£t  I  will  not  name,  who 
being  too  Witty  himfelf,  cou'd  draw  nothing 
but  Wits  in  a  Comedy  of  his ;  even  his  Fools 
were  infefted  with  the  Difeafe  of  their  An- 
thor.  They  overflow'd  with  fmart  Repartees, 
and  were  only  diftinguifh'd  from  the  intend- 
ed Wits,  by  being  call'd  Coxcombs though 
they  deferv'd  not  fo  fcandalous  a  Name.  An- 
other, who  had  a  great  Genius  ior  "Tragedy^ 
following  the  Fury  of  his  natural  Temper , 
made  every  Man  and  Woman  too,  in  his 
Plays ,  ftark  raging  mad  :  there  was  not  a 
fober  Perfon  to  be  had  for  Love  or  Money  : 
All  was  tempeftuous  and  bluftering  5  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  coming  together  at  every 
Word  3  a  mere  Hurricane  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  3  and  every  A£tor  feem'd  to  be 
haftening  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Let  every  Member  be  made  for  its  own  Head^ 
fays  our  Author ^  not  a  wither 'd  Hand  to  a 
young  Face.  So  in  the  Perfons  of  a  Play^ 
whatfoever  is  faid  or  done  by  any  of  them  ^ 
muft  be  confident  with  the  Manners  which 
the  Poet  has  given  them  diftinftly :  and  even 
the  Habits  muft  be  proper  to  the  Degrees, 
and  Humours  of  the  Perfons,  as  well  as  in  a 

PiUurc. 
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Pi5lure.  He  who  enter'd  in  the  firft  AS:,  a 
young  Man,  Hke  Pericles  Prince  of  tyre^  mull 
not  be  in  Danger,  in  the  fifth  Ad,  of  com- 
mitting Inceft  with  his  Daughter:  nor  an 
Ufurer,  without  great  ProbabiUty  and  Caufes' 
of  Repentance,  be  turn'd  into  a  Cutting  Moor-* 
craft. 

I  am  not  fatisfy'd,  that  theComparifon  be- 
twixt the  two  Arts  in  the  laft  Paragraph  is 
altogether  fo  juft  as  it  might  have  been  j  but 
I  am  fure  of  this  which  follows. 

"fbe  principal  Figure  of  the  SuhjeU^  muft  ap- 
pear in  the  midft  of  the  Pi£lure^  under  the  prin- 
cipal Lights  to  difiinguijh  it  from  the  reft^  which 
are  only  its  Attendants.  Thus  in  a  "fragedy^  ox 
an  Epique  Poem^  the  Hero  of  the  Piece  muft  be 
advanced  foremoft  to  the  View  of  the  Reader 
or  Spectator :  He  muft  out-fhine  the  reft  of 
all  the  Characters :  jHe  muft  appear  the  Prince 
of  them,  like  the  Sun  in  the  Copernican  Syflem^ 
encompafs'd  with  the  lefs  noble  Planets.  Be- 
caufe  the  Hero  is  the  Centre  of  the  main  A- 
£lion,  all  the  Lines  from  the  Circumference 
tend  to  him  alone  :  He  is  the  chief  Object 
of  Pity  in  the  Drama^  and  of  Admiration  in 
the  Epique  Poem. 

As  in  a  Pi£ture,  befides  the  principal  Fi- 
gures which  compofe  it,  and  are  plac'd  in  the 

mid  ft 
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midft  of  it,  there  are  lefs  Grouppes,  or  Knots 
of  Figures  difpos'd  at  proper  Diftanees,  which 
are  Parts  of  the  Piece,  and  feem  to  carry  on 
the  fame  Defign  in  a  more  inferiour  manner. 
So  in  Epique  Poetry^  there  arc  Epifodes^  and 
a  Chorus  in  "Tragedy^  which  are  Members  of 
the  Aftion,  as  growing  out  of  it,  not  infer- 
ted  into  it.  Such,  in  the  ninth  Book  of  the 
M,neis ,  is  the  Epifode  of  Ntfus  and  Euryalus  : 
the  Adventure  belongs  to  them  alone  5  they 
alone  are  the  Objeds  of  Compaffion  and  Ad- 
miration 3  but  their  Bufinefs  which  they  car- 
ry on,  is  the  general  Concernment  of  the 
*!trojan  Camp,  then  beleaguer'd  by  "Turnus  and 
the  Latines^  as  the  Chrifiians  were  lately  by 
the  'Turks.  They  were  to  advertife  the  chief 
Jtlero  of  the  Diftrefles  of  his  Subjeds,  occa- 
fion'd  by  his  Abfence,  to  crave  his  Succour, 
and  folicite  him  to  haften  his  Return. 

The  Grecian  Tragedy  was  at  firft  nothing 
but  a  Chorus  of  Singers :  afterw^ards  one  j4£lor 
was  introduc'd,  which  was  the  Poet  himfelf, 
who  entertain'd  the  People  with  a  Difcourfe 
in  Verfc,  betwi^ct  the  Paufes  of  the  Singing. 
This  fucceeding  with  the  People,  more  Act- 
ors were  added,  to  make  the  Variety  the  great- 
er 3  and  in  procefs  of  Time,  the  Chorus  on- 
ly fung  betwixt  the  Jcls-^  and  the  Coryph(euSj 

or 
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or  Chief  of  them,  fpoke  for  the  reft,  as  an 
ji£lor  concerned  in  the  Bufinefs  of  ihtPlay. 
\  Thus  Ttragedy  was  perfe6ted  by  degrees,  and 

being  arriv'd  at  that  Perfeftion,  the  Painters 
might  probably  take  the  Hint  from  thence, 
of  adding  Grouppes  to  their  Figures.  But 
as  a  good  Picture  may  be  without  a  Grouppe  ^ 
fo  a  good  'Tragedy  may  fubSft  without  a  Cho- 
rus :  notwithftanding  any  Reafons  which  have 
,  been  given  by  Dacier  to  the  contrary, 

j^ll  Monfieur  Racine  has  indeed  us'd  it  in  his 

EJther^  but  not  that  he  found  any  Neceflity 
of  it,  as  the  French  Critick  would  iniinuate. 
The  Chorus  at  St.  Cjyr,  was  only  to  give  the 
young  Ladies  an  occafion  of  entertaining  the 
King  with  vocal  Mufick,  and  of  commend-  [ 
ing  their  own  Voices.    The  Play  it  felf  was  ! 
never  intended  for  the  publick  Stage  ^  nor 
without  any  Difparagement  to  the  learned  | 
Author^  could  poffibly  have  fucceeded  there,  | 
and  much  lefs  in  the  Tranflation  of  it  here. 
Mr.  Wicherly^  when  we  read  it  together,  was 
of  my  Opinion  in  this,  or  rather  I  of  his; 
for  it  becomes  me  fo  to  fpeak  of  fo  excellent 
a  Poet^  and  fo  great  a  Judge.    But  fince  I 
am  in  this  place,  as  Virgil  fays,  Spatiis  ex- 
clufus  iniquis  3  that  is,  fhorten'd  in  my  Time,  ,i 
I  will  give  no  other  Reafon,  tfian  that  it  is  |i 

impra-  ■ 
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impra£ticable  on  our  Stage,    A  new  Theatre 
much  more  ample,  and  much  deeper,  mutt 
be  made  for  that  purpofe,  befides  the  Coft  of 
(bmetimes  forty  or  fifty  Habits,  which  is  an 
Expence  too  large  to  be  fupply'd  by  a  Com- 
pany of  victors.    'Tis  true,  I  fhould  not  be 
forry  to  fee  a  Chorus  on  a  Theatre^  more  than 
as  large  and  as  deep  again  as  ours,  built  and 
adorn'd  at  ^King's  Charges 5  and  on  that 
Condition,  and  another,  which  is,  that  my 
Hands  were  not  bound  behind  me,  as  now 
they  are,  I  fhould  not  defpair  of  making  fucli 
a  Tragedy^  as  might  be  both  inftru61:ive  and  de- 
lightful, according  to  the  manner  of  the  Gre" 
cians. 

To  make  a  Sketch ,  or  a  more  perfe61:  Mo- 
del of  a  PiUure^  is  in  the  Language  of  Poets^ 
to  draw  up  the  Scenary  of  a  Play^  and  the 
Reafon  is  the  fame  for  both ;  to  guide  the 
Undertaking,  and  to  preferve  the  Remem- 
brance of  fuch  Things,  whofe  Natures  are 
difficult  to  retain. 

To  avoid  Abfurdities  and  Incongruities,  is  the 
fame  Law  eftablilli'dfor^^?//^^r/^.  The  Painter 
is  not  to  paint  a  Cloud  at  the  Bottom  of  a  P/V- 
ture^  but  in  the  uppermoft  Parts :  nor  the  Poet 
to  place  what  is  proper  to  the  End,  or  Middle, 
in  the  Beginning  of  ^  Poem,  I  might  enlarge  on 

this. 
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this,  but  there  are  few  Poets  or  Painters^  wha 
can  be  fuppos'd  to  fin  fo  gro%  againft  the 
Laws  of  Nature ,  and  of  j4rt,    I  remember 
only  one  Play^  and  for  once  I  will  call  it  by 
its  Name,  The  Slighted  Maid:  where  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Firjl  A^^  but  what  might  have 
been  faid,  or  done  in  the  Fifth  5  nor  any  thing 
in  the  Midfl^  which  might  not  have  been  plac'd 
as  well  in  the  Beginnings  or  the  End.  To  ex- 
prefs  the  Paffions  which  are  feated  on  the 
Heart  by  outward  Signs,  is  one  great  Precept 
of  the  Painter and  very  difficult  to  perform. 
In  Poetry s  the  fame  Paffions  and  Motions  of 
the  Mind  are  to  be  exprefs'd  5  and  in  this 
confifts  the  principal  Difficulty,  as  well  as  the 
Excellency  of  that  Art.    This  (fays  my  Au- 
thor) is  the  Gift  of  Jupiter :  and  to  fpeak  in 
the  fame  Heathen  Language^  we  call  it  the 
Gift  of  our  Apllo :  not  to  be  obtain'd  by 
Pains  or  Study,  if  we  are  not  born  to  it.  For 
the  Motions  which  are  lludicd,  are  never  fo  na- 
tural, as  thofe  which  break  out  in  the  Height 
of  a  real  Paffion.    Mr.  Otzvay  polfefs'd  this 
Part  as  thoroughly  as  any  of  the  Ancients  or 
Moderns.    I  will  not  defend  every  thing  in 
his  Venice  preferv'd^  but  I  muft  bear  this  Te-  ^ 
ftimony  to  his  Memory,  That  the  PaJJions 
are  truly  touch'd  in  it,  though  perhaps  there  I 

is 
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IS  fomewhat  to  be  defir'd  both  in  the  Grounds 
of  them,  and  in  the  Height  and  Elegance  of 
Expreffionj  but  iV2i:/m  is  there,  which  is  the 
greateft  Beauty, 

In  the  Pajfionsi^  fays  our  Author,  we  muft 
have  a  very  great  Regard  to  the  ^ality  of  the 
Perfons  who  are  aSlually  pojfefs'd  with  them. 
The  Joy  of  a  Monarch  for  the  News  of  a 
Viftory,  muft  not  be  exprefs'd  Hke  the  Ex- 
tafie  of  a  Harlequin  on  the  Receipt  of  a  Let- 
ter frond  his  Miftrefs :  This  is  fo  much  thd 
fame  in  hoih  the  Arts^  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
Comparifon,     What  he  fays  of  Face-painting:^ 
bv  the  Portait  of  any  one  particular  Perfon, 
concerning  the  Likenefs,  is  alfo  as  applicable 
to  Poetry.    In  the  CharaSier  of  an  Hero^  as 
well  as  in  an  inferior  Figure,  there  is  abetter, 
or  worfe  Likenefs  to  be  taken :  the  better  is 
a  Panegyrick^  if  it  be  not  falfej  and  the  wor^e 
is  a  Libel.    Sophocles  (  fays  Arijlotle )  always 
drew  Men  as  they  ought  to  be :  that  is,  bet- 
ter than  they  were.  Another,  whofe  Name 
I  have  forgotten,  drew  them  worfe  than  na- 
turally they  were.    Euripides  alter'd  nothing 
in  the  Charafter,  but  made  them  fuch  as  they 
were  reprefented  hyHiftory^  Epique  Poetry^  or 
"Tradition.    Of  the  three,  the  Draught  of  ^S*^- 
phocles  is  moft  commended  by  Jrifiotle.  t 
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have  fallow'd  it  in  that  Part  of  OEdipusy 
which  I  writ :  though  perhaps  I  have  made 
him  too  good  a  Man.  But  my  Charafters  of 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra^  tho'  they  are  favourable 
to  them,  have  nothing  of  outrageous  Panegy- 
rick^  their  Paffions  were  their  own,  and  fuch 
as  were  given  them  by  Hiflory^  only  the  De- 
formities of  them  were  caft  into  Shadows^ 
that  they  might  be  Obje6ts  of  Compaflion  : 
whereas  if  I  had  chofen  a  Noon-day  Light  for 
them,  fomewhat  muft  have  been  difcover'd, 
which  would  rather  have  mov'd  our  Hatred 
than  our  Pity. 

The  Gothic  Manner^  and  the  barbarous  Oi- 
namentSj  which  are  to  be  avoided  in  a  PiSlurcj 
are  jufl:  the  fame  with  thofe  in  an  ill  order'd 
Play.  For  Example,  owx  Englijh  Ttragi-Comedy 
muft  be  confefs'd  to  be  wholly  Gothic^  not- 
withHanding  the  Succcfs  which  it  has  found 
upon  our  Theatre  5  and  in  the  Paftor  Fido  of 
Guarini^  even  though  Corifca  and  the  Satyr 
contribute  fomewhat  to  the  main  Adtion.  Nei- 
ther can  1  defend  my  Spanijh  Friar^  as  fond 
as  otherwife  I  am  of  it,  from  this  Imputa- 
tion :  For  though  the  comical  Parts  are  di- 
verting, and  the  fcrious  moving,  yet  they  arc 
of  an  unnatural  Mingle.  For  Mirth  and  Gra- 
vity deftroy  each  other,  and  are  no  more  to 
4  be 
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be  allow'd  for  decent ,  tPian  a  gay  Widow 
laughing  in  a  mourning  Habit. 

I  had  almoft  forgotten  one  confiderable 

Refemblance.  Du  Frefnoy  tells  us.  That  the 
Figures  of  the  Grouppes^  muft  not  be  all  on  a 
Side^  that  is^  'with  their  Face  and  Bodies  all 
turn'd  the  fame  'way  y  hut  muft  contrafi  each 
other  by  their  feveral  Pofttions^  Thus  in  a 
Plc^y^  fome  Chara6lers  muft  be  rais'd  to  op- 
pofe  others,  and  to  fet  them  off  the.better, 
according  to  the  old  Maxim,  Contraria  juxtO' 
fe  poftta^  magis  elucefcunt.  Thus  in  the  Scorn- 
ful Lady  ^  the  Ufurer  is  fet  to  confront  the 
Prodigal.  Thus  in  my  "tyrannic  Lovcy  the  A- 
theift  Maximin  is  oppos'd  to  the  Charader  of 
St.  Catherine. 

I  am  now  come,  though  with  the  Omif- 
fion  of  many  Likeneffes^  to  the  third  Part  of 
Paintings  v/hich  is  call'd  the  Cromatique  or 
Colouring,  Expreffon^  and  all  that  belongs  to 
Words,  is  that  in  -xPoem^  which  Colouring 
is  in  a  Figure,  The  Colours  well  chofcn,  ia 
their  proper  Places,  together  with  the  Lights 
and  Shadows  which  belong  to  themjlighten  the 
Defign,  and  make  it  pleafing  to  the  Eye.  The 
Words,  the  Exprellions,  the  Tropes  and  Fi-- 
gures,  the  Verfification,  and  all  the  other  E- 
Icgancies  of  Sound,  as  Cadences,  Turns  of 
■■  d  2,  Words 
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Words  upon  the  Thought ,  and  many  other 
Things,  which  are  all  Parts  of  Expreffion,  per- 
form exaftly  the  fame  Office  both  in  Dra- 
matique^  and  Epique  Poetry.  Our  Jut h or  calls 
Colouring,  Lena  S  or  oris  ^  in  plain  EngUJh^  "the 
Bawd  of  her  Sifter^  the  Deftgn  or  Drawing : 
flie  cloaths,  fhe  drelTes  her  up,  fhe  paints  her, 
flie  makes  her  appear  more  lovely  than  natu- 
rally Ihe  is,  fhe  procures  for  the  Deftgn^  and 
makes  Lovers  for  her.  For  the  Deftgn  of  it 
felf,  is  only  fo  many  naked  Lines.  Thus  in 
Poetry^  the  Exprefjion  is  that  which  charms 
the  Reader^  and  beautifies  the  Defign,  which 
is  only  the  Out-lines  of  the  Fables.  'Tis  true, 
the  Deftgn  muft  of  it  felf  be  good :  if  it  be 
vicious  or  (in  one  Word)  unpleafing,  the  Coft 
of  Colouring  is  thrown  away  upon  it.  'Tis 
an  ugly  Woman  in  a  rich  Habit,  fet  out  with 
Jewels  3  nothing  can  become  her.  But  grant- 
ing the  Deftgn  to  be  moderately  good,  'tis 
like  an  excellent  Complexion  with  indiffe- 
rent Features  j  the  White  and  Red  well  min- 
gled on  the  Face,  make  what  was  before  but 
paflable,  appear  beautiful.  Operum  Color es  is 
the  very  Word  which  Horace  ufes,  to  fignify 
I  Words  and  elegant  Expreflions,  of  which  he 
himfelf  was  fo  great  Mafler  in  his  Odes,  A- 
mongft  the  Ancients^  Zeuxis  was  mofl  famous 

for 
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for  his  Colouring :  Amongft  the  Moderns^  Ti- 
tian and  Correggio,  Of  the  two  ancient  Epique 
Poets^  who  have  fo  far  excell'd  all  the  Mo- 
derns^ the  Invention  and  Defign  were  the  par- 
ticular Talents  of  Homer.  Virgil  muft  yield 
to  him  in  both  y  for  the  Defign  of  the  Latin 
was  borrowed  from  the  Grecian,  But  the  Di- 
£iio  Firgiliana^  the  Expreffion  of  Firgil^  his 
Colouring^w^s  incomparably  the  better :  and  in 
that  I  have  alv/ays  endeavour 'd  to  copy  him. 
Mofl:  of  the  Pedants  (I  know)  maintain  the 
contrary,  and  will  have  Homer  excel  even  in 
this  Part.  But  of  all  People,  as  They  are  the 
moft  ill  manner'd,  fo  they  are  the  worft  Judges, 
even  of  Words,  which  are  their  Province  j 
they  feldom  know  more  than  the  Grammati^ 
cal  Conftrud;ion,  unlefs  they  are  born  with  a 
Poetical  Genius^  which  is  a  rare  Portion  a- 
mongft  them.  Yet  fome  I  know  may  ftand 
excepted,  and  fuch  I  honour.  Virgil  is  fo 
exa6t  in  every  Word,  that  none  can  be  chan- 
ged but  for  a  worfe :  nor  any  one  remov'd 
from  its  Place,  but  the  Harmony  will  be  al- 
ter'd.  He  pretends  fometimes  to  trip,  but 
'tis  only  to  make  you  think  hiit\  in  Danger 
of  a  Fall,  when  he  is  moft  fecure.  Like  a 
skilful  Dancer  on  the  Ropes  (if  you  will  par- 
don the  Meannefs  of  the  Similitude)  who  flips 
d  5  willingly, 
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willingly^  and  makes  a  feeming  Stumble,  that 
5^ou  may  think  him  in  great  Hazard  of  break- 
ing his  Neck,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  is 
only  giving  you  a  Proof  of  his  Dexterity. 
My  late  Lord  Rofeommon  was  often  pleas'd 
with  this  Refleaion,  and  with  the  Examples 
of  it  in  this  admirable  Author, 

I  have  not  Leifure  to  run  through  the 
whole  Comparifon  of  Lights  Shadows^  with 
"Tropes  and  Figures  j  yet  I  cannot  but  take  no- 
tice of  Metaphors^  which  like  them  have  Power 
to  lefTen  or  greaten  any  thing.  Strong  and 
glowing  Colours  are  the  juft  Refemblances  of 
bold  Metaphors^  but  both  muft  be  judicioufly 
apply'd  >  for  there  is  a  difference  betwixt  Da- 
ring and  Fool-hardinefs.  Lucan  and  Statins 
often  ventur'd  them  too  far  ^  our  Firgil  ne- 
ver. But  the  great  Defect  of  the  Pharfalia^ 
and  the  T'hebais^  was  in  the  Defign :  if  that 
had  been  more  perfeft,  we  might  have  for- 
given many  of  their  bold  Strokes  in  the  Co- 
lourings or  at  leafc  excus'd  them  :  Yet  fome  of 
them  are  fuch  zsDemofihenes  or  Cicero  could  not 
have  defended.  Firgil^  if  he  could  have  feen 
the  firft  Verfes  of  the  Sylv^e^  would  have 
thought  Statius  mad,  in  his  fuftian  Defcri- 
ption  of  the  Statue  on  the  brazen  Horfe.  But 
that  Poet       always  in  a  Foam  ^t  his  fetting 
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out,  even  before  the  Motion  of  the  Race 
had  warm'd  him.  The  Sobernefs  of  Virgil^ 
whom  he  read  (it  feems  to  little  purpofe) 
might  have  fhown  him  the  difference  be- 
twixt Ar7na  virumq-j  cano^  and  Magnanimum 
jEacidem^formidatamqytonanti  Progeniem,  But 
Virgil  knew  how  to  rife  by  degrees  in  his 
Expreffions  :  Statins  was  in  his  to  wring 
Heights  at  the  firft  Stretch ,  of  his  Pinions. 
The  Defcription  of  his  Running- horfe  3  juft 
flatting  in  the  Funeral  Games  for  Archemo-^ 
rusj  though  the  Verfes  are  wonderfully  fine, 
are  the  true  Image  of  their  Author. 

Stare  adeo  nefcit^  pereunt  'veftigia  milk 
Ante  fugam^y  abfentemq-^  ferit  gravis  ungula 
campum. 

Which  would  coft  me  an  Hour,  if  I  had 
theLeifure  to  tranflate  them,  there  is  fo  much 
of  Beauty  in  the  Original.  Virgil^  as  he  bet- 
ter knew  his  Colours^  fo  he  knew  better  how 
and  where  to  place  them.  In  as  much  hafte 
as  I  am ,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  one  Exam- 
ple. 'Tis  faid  of  him,  that  he  read  the  Se- 
cond^ Fourth^  and  Sixth  Books  of  his  yEneis 
to  Auguftus  Ccefar.  In  the  Sixth^  (which  we 
are  furc  he  read,  becaufe  we  know  O^lavia  was 
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prefent,  who  rewarded  him  fo  bountifully  for 
the  twenty  Verfes  which  were  made  in  Honour 
of  her  deceas'd  Son  Marcellus)  in  this  Sixth 
Book,  I  fay,  the  Poet  fpeaking  of  Mifenus^  thq 
Trumpeter,  fays, 

■  ^0  non  prceftantior  alter ^  • 

jEre  ciere  viros^-- — — 

and  broke  off  in  the  Hemiftich ,  or  midft  of 
the  Verfe :  but  in  the  very  reading ,  feiz'd  as 
it  were  with  a  divine  Fury^  he  made  up  the 
latter  Part  of  the  Hemifiichj  with  thefe  fol- 
lowing V/ords, 

 Martemq^y  accendere  cantu. 

How  warm^  nay,  how  glowing  a  Colouring  is 
this  !  In  the  Beginning  of  the  Verfe,  the 
Word  jEs^  or  Brafs,  was  taken  for  a  Trum- 
pet, becaufe  the  Inftrument  was  made  of  tha^ 
Metal,  which  of  it  felf  was  fine  5  but  in  the 
latter  end,  which  was  made  ex  tempore ,  you 

fee  three  Metaphors,  Martemquey  accen- 

derey  — — cantu.  Good  Heavens  I  how  the 
plain  Senfe  is  rais'd  by  the  Beauty  of  the 
Words.  But  this  was  Happinefs,  the  formei: 
might  be  only  Judgment.  This  was  the  cu- 
riofa  Felicitasy  which  Petronius  attributes  to 
^  Horace-; 
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Horace.  'Tis  the  Pencil  thrown  luckily  full 
upon  theHorfe's  Mouth,  to  exprefs  the  Foam, 
:which  the  Painter^  with  all  his  Skill,  could 
not  perform  without  it.  Thefe  hits  of  Words 
a  true  Poet  often  finds,  as  I  may  fay,  without 
feeking  :  but  he  knows  their  Value  when  he 
finds  them,  and  is  infinitely  pleas'd.  A  bad 
Poet  may  fometimes  light  on  them,  but  he 
fdifcerns  not  a  Diamond  from  a  Brifiol-Jione^ 
and  would  have  been  of  the  Cock's  Mind  in 
JEfop^  a  Grain  of  Barley  would  have  pleas'd 
him  better  than  the  Jewel  The  Lights  and 
Shadows  which  belong  to  Colouring ,  put  me 
in  Mind  of  that  Verfe  of  Horace^ 

Hoc  amat  ohfcurum^  vult  hoc  fuh  luce  videri. 

Some  Parts  of  a  Poem  require  to  be  amply 
written,  and  with  all  the  Force  and  Elegance 
of  Words :  Others  muft  be  caft  into  Sha- 
dows J  that  is,  pafs'd  over  in  Silence,  or  but 
faintly  touch'd.  This  belongs  wholly  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  Poet  and  the  Painter.  The 
moft  beautiful  Parts  of  the  Picture  and  the 
Poem  muft  be  the  moft  finilh'd  >  the  Colours 
and  Words  moft  chofen  j  many  things  in  both 
which  are  not  deferving  of  this  Care,  muft  be 
Shifted  off,  content  with  vulgar  Expreflions^ 

and 
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and  thofe  very  fliort,  and  left,  as  in  a  Sha- 
dow, to  the  Imagination  of  the  Reader. 

We  have  the  Proverb,  Mamm  de  tahuU^ 
from  the  Painters  5  which  fignifies,  to  know 
when  to  give  over,  and  to  lay  by  the  Pencil. 
Both  Homer  and  Virgil  praftis'd  this  Precept 
wonderfully  well,  but  Virgil  the  better  of  the 
two.  Homer  knew,  that  when  He6lor  was 
flain,  Iroy  was  as  good  as  already  taken  5 
therefore  he  concludes  his  Adion  there.  For, 
what  follows  in  the  Funerals  of  Patroclus^  and 
the  Redemption  of  He^orh  Body,  is  not  (pro- 
perly fpeaking)  a  part  of  the  main  Adion. 
But  Virgil  concludes  with  the  Death  of  %r^ 
nus:  For  after  that  Difficulty  was  remov'd, 
Mneas  might  Marry,  and  eftablifh  the  'Tro^ 
jans  when  he  pleas'd.  I'his  Rule  I  had  be- 
fore my  Eyes  in  the  Conclufion  of  the  Spa^ 
nijh  Fryar ^  when  the  Difcovery  was  made, 
that  the  King  was  livings  which  was  the 
Knot  of  the  Play  unty'd  :  the  reft  is  fhut  up 
in  the  Compafs  of  fome  few  Lines,  becaufe 
nothing  then  hinder'd  the  Happinefs  of  "To^ 
rifmond  and  Leonora.  The  Faults  of  that 
Drama  are  in  the  Kind  of  it,  which  is  2r^- 
gi-Comedy.  But  it  was  given  to  the  People, 
and  I  never  writ  any  Thing  for  my  felf,  but 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 

this 
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This  Remark^  I  muft  acknowledge,  is  not  fo 
proper  for  the  Colouring  as  the  Defign^  but  ic 
will  hold  for  both.  As  the  Words,  i^c.  are 
evidently  fhewn  to  be  the  cloathing  of  the 
Thought,  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Colours  arc 
the  Cloathing  of  the  Defign  5  fo  the  Painter 
and  the  Poet  ought  to  judge  exactly,  when 
the  Colouring  and  Expreffions  are  perfeft, 
and  then  to  think  their  Work  is  truly  finifli- 
ed.  Apelles  faid  of  Protogenes^  That  he  knew 
not  when  to  give  over,  A  Work  may  be  o- 
ver-wrought,  as  well  as  under- wrought:  Too 
much  Labour  often  takes  away  the  Spirit, 
by  adding  to  the  polifliing  :  fo  that  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  a  dull  Corre6lne(s5  a  Piece 
without  any  confiderable  Faults,  but  with  few 
Beauties  j  for  when  the  Spirits  are  drawn  off, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum.  Sta- 
tins never  thought  an  Expreflion  could  be 
bold  enough  3  and  if  a  bolder  could  be  found, 
he  reje6ted  the  firft.  Firgil  had  Judgment 
enough  to  know  Daring  was  neceflary^  but 
he  knew  the  Difference  betwixt  a  glowing 
Colour  and  a  glaring :  As  when  he  compar'd 
the  ihocking  of  the  Fleets  at  A^ium^  to  the 
Juftlirig  of  IJIands  rent  from  their  Founda- 
tions, and  meeting  in  the  Ocean,  He  knew 
the  Comparifon  was  forc'd  beyond  Nature, 

and 
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and  rais'd  too  high  :  He  therefore  foftens  the 
Metaphor  with  a  Credas.  You  would  almoi| 
believe,  that  Mountains  or  Iflands  rulh'd  a- 
gainft  each  other. 

 Credas  innare  revujfas 

Cycladas  3  aut  montes  concurrere  montibus  a  quo  5 . 

But  here  I  muft  break  off  without  finifh- 
ing  the  Difcourfe. 

Cynthius  aurem  velUt^  £s?  admonuit^  i^c,  the 
Things  which  are  behind  are  of  too  nice  a 
Confideration  for  an  EJfay  begun  and  ended 
in  twelve  Mornings  :  and  perhaps  the  Judges 
pf  Painting  and  Poetry ,  when  I  tell  them, 
how  flaort  a  Time  it  coft  me,  may  make  me 
the  fame  Anfwer  which  my  late  Lord  Roche- 
fter  made  to  one,  who,  to  commend  a  Tra- 
gedy^ faid  it  was  written  in  three  Weeks : 
How  the  Devil  could  he  be  fo  long  about  it  ? 
For  that  Poem  was  infamoufly  bad,  and  I 
doubt  this  Parallel  is  little  better :  and  then 
the  Shortnefs  of  the  Time  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing a  Commendation,  that  it  is  fcarcely  an 
Excufe.  But  if  I  have  really  drawn  a  Por- 
trait to  the  Knees,  or  an  Half-length,  with 
a  tolerable  Likenefs,  then  I  may  plead  with 
fome  Juftice  for  my  felf ,  that  the  reft  is  left 

to 
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to  the  Imagination.  Let  fome  better  Artift 
provide  himfelf  of  a  deeper  Canvas  >  and  ta- 
king thefe  Hints  which  I  have  given ,  fet 
the  Figure  on  its  Legs,  and  finilh  it  in  the 

Invention^  Deftgn  and  Colouring. 
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O  F 

Monl^  de  Files, 

The  French  Tranflator. 

Mong  all  the  heautiful  and  delight^ 
ful  Arts^  that  of  Painting  has  al- 
ways found  the  mofi  Lovers  /  the 
Number  of  them  almofi  including 
all  Mankind.    Of  whom  great  Multitudes  are 
daily  found^  who  value  themfelves  on  the  Know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  it'y  either  becaufe  they  keep  Company 
with  Painters  5  or  that  they  have  feen  good 
Pieces  ^  or  lajily^  hecdufe  their  Gufto  is  natu^ 
rally  good.  Which  notwithflanding^  that  Know- 
ledge of  theirs  {if  we  may  fo  call  it)  is  fo  very 
fuperficial^  and  fo  ill  grounded^  that  it  is  irnpof*' 

i  •  ftble^for  tkerit  to  defcrihe  in  tjohat  conftfis  the 
Beauty  of  thofe  JVorks^  which  they  admire or 
the  Faults^  which  are  in  the  greatefi  part  of 
thofe  which  they  condemn.  And  truly  "'tis  not 
hard  to  find^  that  this  proceeds  from  no  other 

I  Caufe^  than  that  they  are  not  furniflo'd  with 
Rules  by  which  to  Judge :  nor  have  any  folid 
Foundations^  which  are  as  fo  many  Lights  fet  up 
to  clear  their  Underflanding^  and  lead  them  to 

.  an  entire  and  certain  Knowledge,  I  think  it 
fuperfluoiis  to  prove  ,  that  this  is  neceffary  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Vix-wx&ag,  '"Tis  fufficient^  that 

■  Painting  be  acknozvledg'd  for  an  Art  5  for  that 
being  granted^  it  follows  without  Difpute^  that 
no  Arts  are  without  their  Precepts.  / fhall  fa- 
tisfy  my  felf  with  telling  you^  that  this  little 

.    Treatife  will  furnifh  you  with  infallible  Rules  ^ 

of  Judging  truly :  fime  they  are  not  only  founded 
u  I  upon  right  Reafonj  but  upon  the  beft  Pieces  of  the 
beft  Mafters,  which  our  Aiiihox  hath  carefully 
e^xamin'dj  during  the  fpace  of  more  than  thirty 

Tears  5 
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Tears  j  and  on  which  he  has  made  all  the  Re-- 
fie£iions  which  are  necejjary^  to  render  this  Trea- 
tife  worthy  of  Pofterity :  which  though  little  in 
Bulk^yet  contains  mofi  judicious  Remarks  and 
fuffers  nothing  to  efcape^  that  is  ejjential  to  the 
Subject  which  it  handles.  If  you  will  pie  a fe  to 
read  it  with  Attention^  you  will  find  it  capable 
of  giving  the  moft  nice  and  delicate  fort  of  Know- 
ledge, not  only  to  the  Lovers ,  but  even  to  the 
Profeflors  of  that  Art. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  the  particu^ 
lar  Advantages  ^  which  it  has  above  all  the 
Books  that  have  appear'' d  before  it  y  in  this 
kind :  you  need  only  read  it^  and  that  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  ^ruth.    All  that  I  will  allow 

f^^f   fay  5        ^^^^  5  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^ 

a  Word  in  it  ^  which  carries  not  its  weight 
whereas  in  all  others^  there  are  two  confiderable 
Faults^  which  lie  open  to  the  fight ^  (viz.)  T'hat 
faying  too  much  ,  they  always  fay  too  httle. 
/  affure  my  felf^  that  the  Reader  will  own  'tis 
a  Work  of  general  Profit :  to  the  Lovers  of 
Painting ,  for  their  InfiruElion  how  to  judge 
knowingly^  from  the  Reafon  of  the  thing  5  and 
to  the  Painters  themfelves^  by  removing  their 
Difficulties^  that  they  m^y  work  with  Pleafure  5 
hecaufe  they  may  be  in  fome  manner  certain.^ 

that 
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that  their  Productions  are  good.    ^'Tis  tp  be  ufed 
like  Spirits,  and  precious  Liquors :  the  lefs  you 
drink  of  it  at  a  time^  "'tis  %vith  the  greater  Plea^ 
fure.   Read  it  often  5  and  but  little  at  once  ^ 
that  you  may  digefi  it  better   and  d'lpelj  parti^ 
cularly  on  thofe  Paffages  which  you  find  marVd 
with  an  Afterifm         For  the  Obfervations 
which  follow  fuch  a  Note ,  will  give  you  a 
dearer  Light  ^  on  the  Matter  which  is  there 
treated.    You  will  find  them  by  the  Numbei^s 
which  are  on  the  fide  of  the  Tranflation,  frop 
five  to  five  Verfes  5  by  fearching  for  the  like 
Number  in  the  Remarks  whicjh  are  at  the  end 
of  it^  and  which  are  difiinguifh^d  from  each  o^ 
jther  by  this  Note        Tou  will  find  in  the 
latter  Pages  of  this  Book ,  the  Judgment  of 
the  Author  on  thofe  Painters ,  who  have  ac- 
quifd  the  greatefl  Reputation  in  the  TVorld : 
amongjt  whom ,  he  was  not  willing  to  compre- 
Jhend  thofe  who  are  now  living,    T'hey  are  un^- 
,douhtedly  his^  as  being  found  among  his  Papers, 
written  in  his  own  Hand. 

As  for  the  Profe  Tranflation,  which  you 
will  find  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Latin  Poem  ^ 
J  ptuft  inform  you  on  what  Occafion^  and  in 
what  Tftanner  it  was  Performed.  7'he  Love 
yihich  I  had  for  Painting,  and  the  Pleafure 

c  which 
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which  I  found  in  the  Exercife  of  that  nohle 
Art,  at  my  Leifure  Hours^  gave  me  the  Dcjire 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  late  Monf.  du 

•  FR  E  S  N OY5  who  was  generally  reputed  to 
have  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  it.  Our  Ac- 
quaintance at  length  proceeded  to  that  Degree 
Intimacy,  that  he  entrufted  me  with  his  Po- 
em, which  he  heliev'd  me  capable  both  of  Un- 
derftanding,  and  Tranflating  ^  and  according- 
ly defired  me  to  Undertake  it.  "ihe  Truth  is^ 
We  had  conversed  fo  often  onthatS\.h]tdc^  and 
He  had  communicated  his  I'houghts  of  it  fo 
fully  to  me^  that  I  had  not  the  leafi  remain- 

'  ing  Difficulty  concerning  it.  I  undertook  there- 
fore to  Tranflate  /V,  and  employed  my  felf  in  it 
with  Pleafure  ,  Care ,  and  Jffiduity  :  after 
which ^  I  put  it  into  his  Hands ^  and  he  Altefd 
in  it  what  he  pleas'" d  5  till  at  laft^  it  was  wholly 
to  his  Mind.  And  then  he  gave  his  Confent 
that  it  fhould  be  Publifh'd:  but  his  Death  pre- 
'Venting  that  Defign,  I  thought  it  a  Wrong  to 
his  Memory,  to  deprive  Mankind  any  longer 
ef  this  Tranflation,  which  I  may  fafely  affirm 
to  be  done  according  to  the  true  Senfe  of  the  Au- 
thor, and  to  his  liking  :  ftnce  He  himfelf  has 
given  ^r^^/Teftimonies  of  his  Approbation  to 
many  of  his  Friends.  And  they  who  were  ac- 
quainted 
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quaint ed  with  him^  know  his  Humour  to  he  fuch^ 
that  he  would  never  confirain  himfelf  fo  far^ 
as  to  commend  what  he  did  not  really  approve. 
/  thought  my  felf  obliged  to  fay  thus  much^  in 
Vindication  of  the  Faithfulnefs  of  my  Work  j 
to  thofe  who  under fand  not  the  Latin :  for  as 
to  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  both  the 
Tongues  5  /  leave  them  to  make  their  own 
Judgment  of  it.  .  . 

T'he  Remarks  which  I  hdve  jidded  to  his 
Work,  are  alfo  wholly  conformable' to  his 
pinions :  and  I  am  certain  lhat^he^  nx)ould  not 
have  difapprov'd  them,  I  have  endeavpufd  in 
them  to  explain  fome  of  the  moft  ojbicure  Paf- 
fages,  and  thof§  which  are  moft  iitecefTary  to 
he  underftood :  and  I  have  dome  this  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  wherein  he  us'd  to  exprefs 
himfelf^  in  many  Converfations  which  we  had 
together.  I  have  confined  them  alfo  to  the  nar^ 
roweft  Compafs  I  was  able  ^  that  I  might  ?iot 
tire  the  Patience  of  the  Reader,  and  that  they 
might  he  read  by  all  Pcrfons.  But  if  it  hap-^ 
fens  5  that  they  are  not  to  the  Tafte  of  fome 
Readers  {as  doubtlefs  it  will  fo  fall  out)  I 
leave  them  entirely  to  their  owr^  Difcretion : 
and  fhall  not  be  difpleas'd  that  another  Hand 
Jhould  fucceed  better.    I  Jhall  only  beg  this  Far 

e  z  vour 
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ybiirfrom  themy  that  in  reading  what  I  have 
written ,  they  will  bring  no  particular  Gufta 
along  with  them ,  or  any  Prevention  of  Mind  : 
and  that  whatfoever  ^udgmtnt  they  make^  it 
fnay  he  purely  their  own  5  whether  it  he  in  my 
favotirj  or  in  my  Condemnation. 


A  TJ  B  L  E  of  the  Precepts 
contain  d  in  this  Treatife, 
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fimilifque  Poeji 
Sit  Pi£Iura^   refert  par  <emu]a 

qu^que  fororem^ 
Alternant  que  "vices  l§  nomina*^ 
miita  Poefis 
Dicitur  h£c^^  Pleura  loquens  folet  ilia  voeari. 

/.        ^ml  fuit  auditu  gratum  cecinere  Poetry 
^od  pukhrum  afpettii  Pi^ores  pingere  cur  ant  i 
^i£que  Poet  arum  Nmneris  indigna  fuere^ 
Non  eadem  Pi^lorum  O per  am  Studiumq,  me* 
rentur  : 

Amha 


t.    THE  6^-^-^  -^^^/i 


ylrt  of  Pail 


A I N  T I N  G  and  Pocfy  are  two  the  Paffk^i 
Sifters ,  which  are  fo  like  in 


marked  -with 

all  things,  that  they  mutually  ^ 

o  J  J  J  ^  are  more 

lend  to  each  other  both  their  ^rnp/yex- 
Name  and  Office.  One  \s%emarks, 
caird  a  dumb  Poefy,  and  the  other  a  fpeak- 
ingPi£tm*e.  The  Poets  have  never  iliid  any 
thing  but  what  they  believ'dwou'd  pleafe  the 
Ears.  And  it  has  been  the  conftant  endeavour 
of  the  Painters  to  give  Pleafure  to  the  Eyes» 
In  fhort,  thofe  things  which  the  Poets  have 
thought  unworthy  of  their  Pens,  the  Painters 
have  judg'd  to  be  unworthy  of  their  Pencils. 

B  z  =^  For 
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Amb£  quippe  facros  ad  Relligionis  Honores 
to.  Sydereos  fuperant  ignes^  Aulamque  TConantis 
IngreJJ^e^  Divum  afpe5lu^  aUoquioque  fruuntur  % 
Oraque  magna  Deim^      diSta  ohfervata  repor" 
tant^ 

Coelefiemque  fuorum  operum  mortalibus  Ignem. 


Indeper  huncOrhem  ftudiis  coeuntibus  errant. 
I  j*.  Carpentes  qu£  digna  fui^  revolutaque  lufirant 
Ternpora^  ^cercndis  confortibus  Argumentis. 


Denique  quacunq\  in  calo^  terraque^  marique 
Longius  intempus  durare^  utpulchra^  merentur^ 
Nobilitate  fua^  daroque  injignia  cafu^ 
20.  Dives  ^  ampla  manet  Pi  stores  at  que  Poet  as 
Materiesy  inde  alt  a  fonant  per  fecula  mundo 
Nomina^  magnanimis  Heroibus  inde  fuperjies 
Gloria^  perpetuoque  operum  Miracula  re  ft  ant : 
tantus  ineft  divis  Honor  Artibus  atque  Poteftas. 
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^  For  both  "  thofe  Arts,  that  they  might  ad- 
"  vance  the  facred  Honours  of  Religion," 
have  rais'd  themfelves  to  Heaven >  and,  ha-  lO. 
ving  found  a  free  admiffion  into  the  Palace  of 
Jove  himfelf,  have  enjoy'd  the  Sight  and  Con- 
verfation  of  the  Gods  5  whofe  "  awful  Maje- 
fty  they  obferve,  and  whofe  Diftates  they 
communicate  to  Mankmd  3"  whom  at  the 
fame  time  they  infpire  with  thofe  Coeleflial 
Flames,  which  Ihine  fo  glorioufly  in  their 
Works.  From  Heaven  they  take  their  paf- 
fage  through  the  World  j  and  "  with  concur- 
ring  Studies"  coUeft  whatfoever  they  find 
worthy  of  them.  ^  They  dive  (as  I  may  if. 
fay)  into  all  paft  Ages  ,  and  fearch  their 
Hiftories,  for  Subjeds  which  are  proper  for  ' 
their  ufe  :  with  care  avoiding  to  treat  of  any 
but  thofe,  which  by  their  Noblenefs,  or  by 
fome  remarkable  accident,  have  deferv'd  to  be 
confecrated  to  Eternity  5  whether  on  the  Seas, 
or  Earth,  or  in  the  Heavens.  And  by  this  zo, 
their  Care  and  Study,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
Glory  of  Heroes  is  not  extinguifti'd  with 
their  Lives :  and  that  thofe  admirable  Works, 
thofe  Prodigies  of  Skill,  which  even  yet  are 
the  objefts  of  our  Admiration,  are  ftill  pre- 
ferv*d.  So  much  thefe  Divine  Arts  have 
^^Qn  always  honoured :  and  fuch  Authority 
B  3  they 
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Zf.      Non  mihi  Pieridum  chorus  hic^  necApoJlo  vo-^ 
candus^ 

Majus  ut  Eloquium  numeris^   aut  Gratia  fandi 
Dogmaticis  illujiret  opus  rationibus  horrens : 
Cum  nit  Ida  tantum  13  facili  digefta  loqueldy 
Omar  i  precept  a  negent^  content  a  doceri. 


Nec  mihi  mens  animupve  fuit  confiringere  nodos 
Artificummanihus^  quos  tantum  dirigit  Ufus^ 
Indolis  ut  Vigor  inde  potens  obflri^lus  hehefcat^ 
Normarum  numero  immani^  Geniume['^  moretur : 
Sed  rerum  ut  pollens  Ars  Cognitione ,  gradatim 
,  Nature  fefe  inftnuet^  "verique  capacem 
^ranfeatinGenium^  Geniufq-j  ufuinduat  Artem> 


Pracipua  imprimis  Artifque  potijjimapars  eft^ 
cTpXhro*. -^?^  ^^bus  Natura  credrit  ad  Art  em 

Pulchrius^  idque  Modum  juxta^  MentemqueVer 

tufiam : 
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they  preferve  amongft  Mankind.  It:  will  not  if. 
here  be  neceflary  to  implore  the  fuccour  o?Jpol- 
lo^  and  the  Mufes,  for  the  Gracefulnefs  of  the 
Difcourfe,  or  for  the  Cadence  of  the  Verfes  : 
which  containing  only  Precepts^  have  not  fo 
much  need  of  Ornament,  as  of  Perfpicuity, 

I  pretend  not  in  this  Treatife  to  tye  the  50, 
Hands  of  Artifts,  "  whom  Praftice  only  di- 
<^  re6ts>"  Neither  would  I  ftifle  the  Ge- 
nius, by  a  jumbled  Heap  of  Rules :  nor  extin- 
guifli  the  Fire  of  a  Vein  which  is  lively  and 
abundant.  But  rather  to  make  this  my  Bufi- 
nefs,  that  Art  being  ftrengthened  by  the  Know- 
ledge of  Things,  may  at  length  pafs  into 
Nature  by  flow  Degrees  5  and  fo  in  procefs  2 
Time,  may  be  fublim'd  into  a  pure  Genius, 
which  is  capable  of  choofing  judicioufly  what 
is  trues  and  of  diftinguifliing  betwixt  the 
Beauties  of  Nature,  and  that  which  is  low 
and  mean  in  her  j  and  that  this  original  Genius 
by  long  Exercife  and  Cuflom,  may  perfe6tly 
poflefs  all  the  Rules  and  Secrets  of  that  Art. 

*  The  principal  and  moft  important  part  of  precept  i. 
Painting,  is  to  find  out ,  and  thoroughly  to 
underftand  what  Nature  has  made  moit  Beau- 
tiful, and  moft  proper  to  this  Art;  ^  and 
that  a  Choice  of  it  may  be  made  according  to 
the  Tafte  and  Manner  of  the  Ancients: 
B  4  ^  Without 
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40.  fine  Barharies  c£ca  £5?  temeraria  Pukhrum 

Negligit^  infultans  ignotce  audacior  Arti^ 
Ut  curare  nequit^  qu^e  non  modo  noverit  ejfe  j 
Illud  apud  Veteres  fuit  unde  notabile  di6lum^ 
Nil  Pi6tore  malo  fecurius  atque  Poeta. 


Cognita  amas^  £5?  amata  cupis^fequerifq^  ctipitci  y 
PaJJihus  affequeris  tandem  qu<:e  fervidus  urges : 
Ilia  tamen  qu£  pulchra  decent  5  non  omnia  cafus 
^aliacumque  dahunt^  etiamve  fimillima  veris : 
Nam  quamcumque  modo  fervili  baud  fufficit  ipfam 
f^'  Naturam  exprimere  ad  vivum-,  fed  ut  Arbiter 
ArtiSy 

Seliget  ex  ilia  tantum  pulcherrima  PiElor. 
^odque  minus  pulchrum^  aut  mendofum^  corriget 
ipfe 

Marie  fuo^  Forma  Veneres  captando  fugaces. 


Utqu^ 
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*  Without  which  all  is  nothing  but  a  blind ,  40. 
and  rafh  Barbarity  ^  which  reje£ts  what  is 
moft  beautiful,  and  feems  with  an  audacious 
Infolence  todefpifean  Art^ofwhich  it  is  whol- 
ly ignorant  s  which  has  occafion'd  thefe  words 
of  the  Ancients :  I'hat  no  man  is  fo  hold^  fo 
rajh^  and  fo  overweening  of  his  own  Works ^  as 
an  ill  Painter^  and  a  had  Poet^  who  are  not 
confcious  to  themfelves  of  their  own  Ignorance. 

^  We  love  what  we  underftand  5  we  defire  45*. 
what  we  love  >  we  puifuethe  Enjoyment  of 
thofe  things  which  we  defire  3  and  arrive  at 
laft  to  the  Pofleflion  of  what  we  have  purfu'd, 
if  we  warmly  perfift  in  our  Defign.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  ought  not  to  exped,  that 
blind  Fortune  fhou'd  infallibly  throw  into  our 
Hands  thofe  Beauties :  For  though  we  may 
light  by  Chance  on  fome  which  are  true  and 
natural,  yet  they  may  prove  either  not  to  be 
decent,  or  not  to  be  ornamental.  Becaufe  it 
is  not  fufficient  to  imitate  Nature  in  every  Cir- 
cumftance  ,  dully ,  and  as  it  were  hterally  , 
and  minutely  5  but  it  becomes  a  Painter  to  take 
what  is  moft:  beautiful,  ^  as  being  the  Sove- 
reign Judge  of  his  own  Art  j  "  what  is  lefs 
beautiful  or  is  faulty,  he  fhall  freely  corre6t 
by  the  Dint  of  bis  own  Genius,"  ^  and  per- 
mit no  tranfient  Beauties  to  efcape  his  Obferva- 
tion.  *  In 
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n. 

Dc  Spccu- 
latione  & 


Utque  Manus  gr audi  nil  Nomine  praUica  dig-> 


AJfeq^uitur^  pirum  arcane  quam  deficit  Artis 
Lumen^  £5?  inprceceps  ahitura  ut  aeca  vagatur  y 
Sic  nihil  Ars  opera  Manuum  privata  fupremum 
Bxequitur^  fed  languet  iners  uti  mnUa  lacertos  i 
Difpofitumque  typum  non  lingua  pinxit  Apelles.. 


60.      Ergo  licet  tot  a  nor  mam  hand  pojffimus  in  Arte 
Ponere  {cum  ne  que  ant  qu£  funt  pulcherrima  did) 
Nitimur  hac  paucis^  fcrutati  fumma  magiftr^e 
Dogmata  Naturae ^  Artifque  Exemplaria  prima 
Altius  intuit i'y  fic  Mensy  hahilifque  facultas 

gj-.  Indolis  excolitur^  Geniumque  Sclent ia  complet  > 
Luxurianfque  in  Monfira  Furor  compefciturArte  : 
Eft:  Modus  in  rebus,  funt  certi  denique  Fines, 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  confiftere  Redtum. 


Bs 
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^  In  the  fame  manner,  that  bare  Praftice,  ^^;^^^^ 
deftitute  of  the  Lights  of  Art,  is  always  fub-  ^ndPradc 
je6t  to  fall  into  a  Precipice,  like  a  bUnd  Tra- 
veller 5  without  being  able  to  produce  any 
thing  which  contributes  to  a  folid  Reputati- 
on: So  the  Speculative  part  of  Painting,  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  manual  operation ,  can 
never  attain  to  that  Perfeflion  which  is  its 
Obje£t :  But  floathfuUy  languilhes  as  in  a  Pri- 
fon :  for  it  was  not  with  his  Tongue  that  Apel- 
les  performed  his  Noble  Works.    Therefore  60. 
though  there  are  many  things  in  Painting, 
of  which  no  precife  Rules  are  to  be  given 
becaufe  the  greateft  Beauties  cannot  always 
be  exprefs'd,  for  wanp  of  Terms)  yet  I  fhall 
not  omit  to  give  fome  Precepts,  which  I  have 
felefted  from  among  the  mofl:  confiderable 
which  we  have  receiv'd  from  Nature,  that 
exaft  School-miftrefs,  after  having  examined 
her  moil  fecret  Recedes,  as  well  as  ^  thofe 
Mafter-pieces  of  Antiquity,  which  were  the 
chief  Examples  of  this  Art:  And,  'tis  by  this 
means  that  the  Mind,  and  the  natural  Difpo-  • 
fition  are  to  be  cultivated,  and  that  Science 
perfeds  Genius  5  ^  and  alfo  moderates  that 
Fury  of  the  Fancy  which  cannot  contain  it  felf 
within  the  Bounds  of  Reafon>  bii[t  often  car- 
ries a  Man  into  dangerous  Extremes.  For  there 

is 
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DC  A?'u      "^*^  pojttis^  erit  opmdum  T!hema  nohile^  puh 
jncnto.  chrum^ 
70 .      ^odque  Venufiatum  circaFormam  at  que  Color  em 
Sponte  capax^  amplam  emeritte  mox  pr^eheat  Arti 
Materiam^  retegens  aliquid  Salts  £5?  Documenti. 


tandem  opus  aggredior ;  primoq^y  occurrit  in  Alho 
Difponenda  Typi^  concepta  potent e  Minerva^ 
7f  •     Machina^  qua  noftris  Inventio  dicitur  oris. 


Inventio  -^^^^  quidem  prius  ingenuis  injlru6la  Sororum 
prima  Pic-  Artihus  Aomdum^  ^  Phoehi  fublimior  afiu. 

tmx  pars. 


^aren^ 
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is  a  Mean  in  all  Tthings  j  and  certain  Limits  or 
Bounds  wherein  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  conjifiy 
and  out  of  which  they  never  can  depart. 

This  being  premis'd,  the  next  thing  is  to  m. 
make  choice  of  ^  a  Subjeft  beautiful  and  no-  ?h7suljta. 
ble  5  which  being  of  it  felf  capable  of  all  the 
Charms  and  Graces,  that  Colours,  and  the 
Elegance  of  Defign  can  poflibly  give,  fliall  af- 
terwards afford,  to  a  perfedt  and  confummatc 
Art,  an  ample  Field  of  matter  wherein  to  ex- 
patiate it  felf 3  to  exert  all  its  Power,  and  to 
produce  fomewhat  to  the  Sight,  which  is  ex- 
cellent, judicious,  ^  and  ingenious  >  and  at 
the  fame  time  proper  to  inftru£t,  and  to  en- 
lighten the  Underftanding. 

At  length  I  come  to  the  Work  itfelf, 
and  at  firft  find  only  a  bare  ftrain'd  Canvas, 
on  which  the  Sketch  is  to  be  difpofed 
'     by  the  Strength  of  a  happy  Imagination 
^  which  is  what  we  properly  call  Inven- 
tion. * 
^  INVENTION  is  a  kind  of  Mufe,, 

'  Invention 

which  being  polTefs'd  of  the  other  Advanta-  f^'fi 
ges  common  to  her  Sifters ,  and  being  warm'd 
by  the  Fire  of  Jpollo^  is  rais'd  higher  than  the 
reft,  and  fhines  with  a  more  glorious,  and 
brighter  Flame. 
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DifpoTitio      ^^rendafque  hUer  Poftturas^  luminis^  umbr^i 
five  operis  Atque  ftituYorum  jam  pYcefentire  colorum 
conomia.  Par  crit .  Harmoniam^  captando  ah  utrifque 
So*  mfium. 


FideiTtas  '^^^  ^hematls  genuhia  ac  viva  expreffto^  juxta 
Argumenti.  Textu?n  Antiquorum^propriis  CUM  tempore  for  mis. 


inanl  reji-  ^^^^  inane ^  nihil facit  ad  rem^ five  videtur 

ciendum.   Jmproprium^  minimeque  urgent ^  potior  a  tenebit 
•  Ornament  a  operis  5  Tragic (e  fed  lege  S  or  or  is  ^ 
Summa  uhires  agitur^  vis fumma  requiriturArtis* 


If  a  Lahore  gravi^  Studio^  Monitifque  Magiftri 
Ardua  pars  nequit  addijci  rarifjlma :  namque^ 
Niprius  athereo  rapuit  quod  ah  Axe  Prometheus 
PO.  Sit  Jubar  infufum  menti  cum  famine  VitiS^ 

Mortalihaud  cuivis  divina  h^c  Munera  dantur  j 
Non  uti  Da^daleam  licet  omnibus  ire  Corin- 
thum. 


JEgypto  informis  quondam  PiBura  reperta^ 
Cracorum  fiudiis^  ^  mentis  acumine  crcvit : 

Egregiis 
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*  'Tis  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Painter,  in  his  Choice  ^ 

^  The  Dtfpofi- 

of  Attitudes,  to  forefee  the  EflFe6t5  and  W'dLX-tion.oroeca- 
mony  of  the  Lights  and  Shadows,  with  the  Ztoumrk. 
Colours  which  are  to  enter  into  the  whole  > 
taking  from  each  of  them,  that  which  will 
moft  conduce  to  theProdu£tionof  a  beautiful 
Effea. 

^  Let  "  there  be  a  genuine  and  lively  Ex-  v-. 
"  preffion  of  the  Subje£t"  conformable  to  the  nefs  of  tL 
Text  of  ancient  Authors,  to  Cuftoms,  and  to 
Times. 

Whatever  is  trivial,  foreign,  or  impro-  vi. 

rr  11  11  Whatfoever 

per,  ought  by  no  means  to  take  up  the;;^//;f^r^«^ 

principal  Part  of  the  Pifture."    But  here-fj/;/'^^' 
in  imitate  the  Sifter  of  Painting,  Trage-  8f. 
dy :  which  employs  the  whole  Forces  of  her 
Art  in  the  main  Aftion. 

^  This  part  of  Painting,  fo  rarely  met  with, 
is  neither  to  be  acquir'd  by  Pains  or  Study, 
nor  by  the  Precepts  or  Diftates  of  any  Mafter. 
For  they  alone  who  have  been  infpir'd  at  their 
Birth  with  fome  Portion  of  that  heavenly  Fire 

which  was  ftoUen  by  Prometheus^  are  capa-  po. 
ble  of  receiving  fo  divine  a  Prefent. 

Painting  in  Egypt  was  at  firft  rude  and  im- 
perfe£t,  till  being  brought  into  Greece^  and 
being  cultivated  by  the  Study,  and  fublime 
Genius  of  that  Nation,  ^  it  arriv'd  at  length  9f^ 
*  to 
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S>f.      Egregits  tandem  illuftrata^  £5?  adulta  Magifirisy 
Naturam  mfa  efi  miro  fuprare  lahore. 

^os  mterj  Graphidos  Gymnajta  prima  fuere 
Partus  Athenarum^  Sicyon^  Rhodos^  atque  Co-, 
rinthus^ 

Difparia  inter  fe^  modicum  Ratione  Lahoris  j 
X  06 .    Ut  patet  ex  veterum  Statuis^  forma  atque  dec  oris 
Archetyps  \  queis  pojierior  nil  protuUt  ALtas 
Condignum^  ^  non  infer iuslonge^  Arte^  Modo^ 
que. 


VII.  >    Horum  igitur  vera  ad  normam  Politura  legetur : 
fSVofitu-  Grandia^  inaqualis^  formofaque  Partibus  amplis. 
da  j^aurx  Anterior  a  dahit  membra^  in  contraria  motu 
pars.       Diver  Co  variata^  fuolibrataque  centro. 

Membrorumque  Sinus  ignis  flammantis  ad 
infiar^ 

Serpenti  undantes  flexu  >  fed  lavia^  plana^ 
Magnaque  figna^  quafi  fine  tubere  fubdita  taSlu^ 
Ij Ex  longo  dedu^a fluant^  non fe£ia  minutim. 
Infertifque  toris  fint  not  a  Ligamina^  juxta 
Compagem  Anatomes^     Membrificatio  Graco 

Defer* 
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to  that  Height  of  Perfeftion,  that  it  feetned  to 
furpafs  even  original  Nature. 

Amongft  the  Academies,  which  were  com- 
pos'd  by  the  rare  Genius  of  thofe  great  Men, 
thefe  four  are  reckon'd  as  the  principal :  name- 
ly, tht  Athenian  School^  xh'Mo?  Sicyon^  that  of 
Rhodes^  and  that  of  Corinth.  Thefe  were  lit- 
tle different  from  each  other,  only  in  the  man- 
ner  of  their  Work  3  as  it  may  be  feen  by  the 
Ancient  Statues^  which  are  the  Rule  of  Beau^ 
ty^  and  Gracefulnefs^  and  to  which  fucceed- 
ing  Ages  have  produc'd  nothing  that  is  equal  : 

Or  indeed  that  is  not  very  much  inferiour^ 

both  in  Science,  and  in  the  manner  of  its  Ex- 

ecution. 

^  An  Attitude  therefore  muft  be  chofen  ac-  vii. 
cording  to  their  Tafte:  ^  The  Parts  of  \x.fecond\a.nof 
muft  be  great  ^  and  large,  ^  "  contrafted  by  ^'^'"^'''^* 
contrary  Motions  j  the  moft  noble  Parts 
foremoft  in  fight,  and  each  Figure  carefully 
poifed  on  its  own  Centre. 
^  "  The  Parts  muft  be  drawn  with  flow- 
ing  glideing  Outlines,  large  and  fmooth, 
"  rifing  gradually,  not  fwelling  fuddenly,  bu^ 
which  mjay  be  juft  felt  in  the  Statues,  or 
caufe  a  little  Relievo  in  Painting.    Let  the 
Mufcles  have  their  Origin  and  Infertion  ^  ac- 
cording  to  the  Rules  of  Anatomy  5  let  them 
C  not 


no 
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Deformata  Modo^  paucifque  exprejfa  lacertis^ 
^alis  apud  Veteres  >  totoque  Eurythmia partes 
I  If .    Componat  5  genitumque  fuo  generante  fequenti 

Sit  minusy  £5?  punulo  videantur  cun£la  fub  uno^ 


Regula  cert  a  licet  nequeat  ProfpeSlica  dtciy 
Aut  Complementum  Graphidos  5  fed  in  Arte  Ju* 
vameUy 

Et  Modus  accelerans  operandi :  at  corpora  falfa 
12.0.  Sub  vifu  in  multis  referenSy  mendofa  labafcit  : 
]S[am  Geometralem  nunquam  funt  corpora  ju:Kta^ 
Menfuram  depiSla  oculisy  fed  qualia  vifa. 

vin.        Non  eadem  Forma  fpecieSy  non  omniBus  MtaT 
Ffgurh^  ^q'^^^  '^h  fi^ilifque  Color y  Crinefque  Figuris:^ 
I2f  •  Nam  variis  velut  ottaPlagis  Gem  difpare 
Vultu  eft. 

IX. 

unrcum^  Membra^  fuo  Capiti  conformiay  fiant  . 

Membris&  Unum  idcmque  fimul  Corpus  cum  veliibus  ipfis  :  ' 

Veftibus.      ,^  ^  ^  .    .  7. 

Mutonmque  filens  Pofitura  imitabitur  A5lus^  . 

X. 

Mutorum 
adiones  i- 
niitandaf. 


Prim^ 
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not  be  fubdivided  into  fmall  Seftions^  but 
kept  as  entire  as  poffible,  ^  in  imitation  of 
the  Greek  Forms ,  and  expreffing  only 
the  principal  Mufcles."    In  fine,  let  there 
be  aperfe6t  Relation  betwixt  the  parts  and  the 
whole,  that  they  may  be  entirely  of  a  piece- 
Let  the  Part  which  produces  another  Part, 
be  more  ftrong  than  that  which  it  produces  j 
and  let  th  e  whole  be  feen  by  one  point  of  Sight , 
^  Though  Perfpedive  cannot  be  call'd  a  per- 
fe£t  Rule  "  for  defigning,"  yet  it  is  a  great 
Succour  to  Art,  and  facilitates  the  "  Difpatch  of 
"  the  Work     tho' frequently  falHng  into  Er- 
ror,  it  makes  us  behold  things  under  a  falfe 
Afpe£t  y  for  Bodies  are  not  always  reprefen- 
ted  according  to  the  Geometrical  Plane,  but 
fuch  as  they  appear  to  the  Sight. 

Neither  the  Shape  of  Faces,  nor  the  Age,  viii. 
nor  the  Colour  ought  to  be  alike  in  all  '^'^'^hltigmcs. 
gures,  any  more  than  the  Hair :  becaufe  Men 
areas  different  from  each  other,  as  the  Regi- 
ens  in  which  they  are  born,  are  different. 

^  Let  every  Member  be  made  for  its  own  ix. 
Head,  and  agree  with  it.  And  let  all  together  bers 
compofe  but  one  Body,  with  the  Draperies 
which  are  proper  and  fuitable  to  it.    And  above  \l  ^^'^'^^^^^ 
all,  ^  let  the  Figures  to  which  Art  cannot  give  x. 
a  Voice,  imitate  the  Mutes  in  their  Anions  .  of  Mutes  ta 
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rigml'        Prima  Figurarum^  feu  Princeps  Dra?natis^ 

Princeps.  nlfro 

130.  Profiliat  media  in  Tabula^  fuh  lumine  primo 

Pulchrior  ante  alias^  reliquts  nec  operta  Figuris. 


IM,       Agglomerata  fmtil Jint  Membra^  ipf^que  Fi- 

Fiffu  varum 

Globi,  feu  g^r<^ 

cumuli.    Stipentur^  circumque  Globes  Locus  ufque  vacabit  j 
Ne^  male  difperfis  dum  Vifus  ubique  Figuris 
1 3  J'.  Dividitur^  cunSlifqueOperis fervent e  Ttumultu 
Partibus  implicitis^  crepitans  Confufio  furgat. 


pofitura       I^q^^  Figurarum  Cumulis  non  omnibus  idem 
lum  Diver-  Qorporis  Inflexus^  Motufque  3  vel  Artubus  omnes 

iitas  in  Cu-  .  . 

iTiuiis.      Converfis  partter  non  connitantur  eodem ; 
1 4.0 .    Sed  qudedam  in  diver  fa  trahant  contrariaMembra^ 
2^ y-anfverfeque  aliis  pugnent^  £5?  cetera  frangant. 

Pluribus  adverfts  averfam  oppone  Figuram^ 
Pe5loribufque  burner  os^  C5?  dexter  a  membra  fi- 
niftris. 

Seu  multis  conftabit  Opus^  paucifve  Figuris. 
^4f-      Altera  Pars  tabula  vacuo  ne  frigida  Campo^ 


XIV» 

Tabuix*Li-  Aut  deferta  ftet^  dum  pluribus  altera  Formis 
Fervida  Mole  fua  fupremam  exurgit  ad  oram. 


bramen- 

tUill. 


Sed  tibi  fee  pofitis  refpondeat  utraque  rebus^ 
Ut  ft  aliquid  furfum  fe  parte  attollat  in  und^ 

Sic 
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Let  the  principal  Figure  of  the  Subjeft  130. 
appear  in  the  middle  of  the  Piece,  under  the^y^J^;.^^ 
ftrongeft  Light,  that  it  may  have  fomewhat  J;^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  make  it  more  remarkable  than  the  reftj-^^^- 
and  that  the  Figures  which  accompany  it, 
may  not  fteal  it  from  our  Sight. 

Let  the"  Par4:s  be  brought  together,  and^  x^i-  ^ 

o  o  J  Grouppes  of 

the  Figures  difpos'd  in  Grouppes And  let  i^/^^m, 
thofe  Grouppes  be  feparated  by  a  void  fpace, 
to  avoid  a  confus'd  heap  5  which  proceeding 
from  Parts  that  are  dispers'd  without  any  Re-  135*. 
gularity,  and  entangled  one  within  another, 
divides  the  Sight  into  many  Rays,  and  caufes 
a  difagreeable  Confufion. 

^  The  Figures  in  the  Grouppes,  ought  rheD^lverfity 
to  "  have  the  fame  Inflexions  of  the  Body,  of^tthudes 
"  nor  the  fame  Motions^  nor  fliould  they  lean'" 

all  one  way,  but  break  the  Symmetry,  by 

proper  Oppofitions  and  Conrraftes. 

To  feveral  Figures  feen  in  Front  oppofe 
"  others  with  the  Back  toward  the  Speftator,  .  . 

that  is,  the  Shoulders  offomeoppos'd  to  the 

Breafts  of  others  and  right  Limbs  to  left, 

whether  the  Piece  confills  of  many  Figures 
or  but  of  few. 

*  One  fide  of  thcPi6ture  muft  not  be  void,  i^^. 
while  the  other  is  filPd  to  the  Borders ;  but    ^f.^'- , 
let  Matters  be  fo  well  difpos'd,  that  if  "  any  t^^^  p^^^^^^ 
C  3  «  thing 
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lyo.  Sic  aliquid  parte  ex  alia  con  fur  gat  ^  £5?  amhas 
JEquifaret^  geminas  cumulando  ^qualiter  or  as. 

NumeTus  Plurihus  implicit um  Perfonis  Drama  fupre?no 
rigurarum.  genere  ut  rarum  eft  5  multis  it  a  denfa  Figuris 
Rarior  eft  "Tabula  excellens  5  'vel  adhuc  fere  nulla 
J  f  f  •  Pr^eftitit  in  multis^  quodvix  bene  pr^ ft  at  in  una  : 
^ippe  folet  rerum  nimio  difperfa  Tumultu^ 
Majeftate  car  ere  gravi^  Requieque  decora  ^ 
Nec  fpeciofa  nitet  vacuo  nifi  liberaCampo. 


Sed^  ft  Opere  in  magno^  plures  Themagrande 
requirat 

l(5o.  Efje  Figurarum  Cumulos^  fpeUabitur  unh 

Machina  tota  rei  5  non  fingula  qudcque  feorftm. 


XVI.       Pracipua  extremis  raro  Intermdia  membris 
&  Pedef/^  Ahdita  fmt :  fed  fumma  Pedum  veftigia  nunquam* 

cxJiibendj. 


XVII. 

Motusma-     QratianulU  manct^  Motufque^  Figorque  Fi- 

Buum  motui  j  d.     j  ox 

capitis  jun-  gUraS 

^^"l  6jr.  R^^'^o  ^^^^^  fubter  majori  ex  parte  latent es^ 

Ni  Capitis  motum  Manihus  comitentur  agendo^ 

Diffi- 
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thing  rifes  high  on  one  fide  of  the  Piece,  ifo. 

you  may  raife  fomething  to  anfwer  it  on 
"  the  other,"  fo  that  they  fhall  appear  in  fome 
fort  equal. 

XV. 

^  As  a  Play  is  feldom  very  good,  in  which  ofthemm-^ 
there  are  too  many  Aftors  5  fo  'tis  very  feldom  ^^'^jf^'^ 
feen,  and  almoft  impoflible  to  perform,  that 
a  Pifture  fhould  be  perfeft,  in  which  there  i^^. 
are  too  great  a  Number  of  Figures.  How 
Ihould  they  excel  in  putting  feveral  Figures 
together,  who  can  fcarce  excel  in  a  fin- 
"  gle  one? 

Many  difpers'd  Objects  breed  Confu- 
fion,  and  take  away  from  the  Pifture  that 
folemn  Majefty,    and  agreeable  Repofe, 
which  give  Beauty  to  the  Piece,  and  Satis- 
faftion  to  the  Sight.    But  if  you  are  con-  160» 
ftrained  by  the  fubjeft  to  admit  of  many 
Figures,  you  muft;  then  make  the  whole 
to  be  feen  together  ,  and  the  effeft  of  the 
Work  at  one  view;  and  not  every  thing 
feparately  and  in  particular. 
^  The  extremities  of  the  Joints  mufl:  be  xvi. 
feldom  hidden;  and  the  extremities  or  end  oi^alt^.l'!"^^ 
the  Feet  never.  ^^^^ 

The  Figures  which  are  behind  others,  have  t^^^  ^«^^<>»* 
neither  Grace  nor  Vigour,  unlefs  the  Motions  and  Head 
of  the  Hands  accompany  thofe  of  the  Heai.  '""fi^^"'- 
■  C  4  Avoid 
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XVIIL  (_ 
enda  in^i- 

&"compo-  Membra  fuh  ingrato^  motufque^  a^lufq-y  coa5los ; 
fitione.     ^odq-j  refert  fignis^  reSlos  quodammodo  tra£ius^ 
I  JO.  She  Parallelos  plures  fimul^  ^  velacutas^ 

Fel  Geometrales  {ut  ^adra^  "Triangula^)  Formas : 
Ingratamque  pari  Signorum  ex  or  dine  quandam 
Symmetriam :  fed  pr^ecipua  in  contraria  femper 
Signa  volunt  duci  tranfverfa^  ut  diximus  ante. 
17J'.    Summa  igitur  ratio  Signorum  habeatur  in  omni 
CompofitO'y  dat  enim  reliquis  pretitim^  atq\  vigorem. 


XIX. 

nio^acconT  ^on  ita  Natwce  aflanti  fis  cuique  revinSlm^ 
"^l  8^0^^'  ^^^^  f^^^^^  ^^^^^  Genio  Studioque  relinquas  j 
Nec  fine  tefie  rei  Natura^  Artifque  Magifira^ 
^idlibet  Ingenio^ .  memor  ut  tantummodo  rerumy 
Pingere  pojfe  putes  y  Errorum  efi  plurima  fylva^ 
Multiplicefque  Vi^^  bene  agendi  Terminus  unus  y 
Lima  re£la  'velut  fola  efi^  ^  milk  recurve. 


Sed 
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^5 

Avoid  "  all  odd  Afpefts  or  Pofitions,  and  „'^"^™', 
all   ungraceful  or   forced   A£tions   and  a,voided  in 
Motions."    Show  no  parts  which  are  un- It^^I'^f 

pleafing  [to  the  Sight,  as  all  Fore-lhortnings^'*''^"' 

ufually  are. 

^  Avoid  all  thofe  Lines  and  Outlines  which 
are  equals  which  make  Parallels,  or  other 
iharp-pointed  and  Geometrical  Figures  \  flich  j^o. 
as  are  Squares  and  Triangles :  all  which  by 
being  too  exaft,  give  to  the  Eye  a  certain 
difpleafing  Symmetry,  which  produces  no 
good  efFe6t.  But  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  the  principal  Lines  ought  to  contraft 
each  other :  For  which  reafon ,  in  thefe 
Out-lines,  you  ought  to  have  a  fpecial  re- 
gard to  the  whole  together :  for  'tis  from 
thence  that  the  Beauty^nd  Force  of  the  parts  i^^^ 
proceed. 

^  Be  not  fo  ftriftly  ty'd  to  Nature^  ^^^rhT^^t 
you  allow  nothing  to  Study,  and  the  bent  o^^^finottu 
your  own  Gemus.    But  on  the  other  hoe  ^Namre-,  bu» 
believe  not  that  your  Genius  alone,    and  thcZ'r'^Tut'^^ 
Remembrance  of  thofe  things  which  you^^'*''^"' 
have  feen,  can  afford  you  wherewithall  to 
furnifli  out  a  beautiful  Piece ,  without  the 
Succour  of  that  incomparable  School-miftreft, 
Nature  y  ^  whom  you  muft  have  always  pre- 
fent  as  a  Witnefs  to  the  Truth.       Errors  iSo. 

arc 
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Sed  juxta  Antiquos  Naturam  imltahere  puU 
chramj 

1 8  f .    ^dem  Forma  rei propria^  Obje5lumque  requirit. 
si'<rn^  Ami-    "^^^    igitur  lateant  antique  Numifmata^ 
qua  Natu-  Gcmm^^ 

IX  modum 

conftitu-    Fafa^  ^yph  StatUie^  c^Utaque  Marmora  S ignis  ^ 
^odq-y  refert  fpecie  Feterumpoft  fecula  Mentem^ 
Splendidior  quippe  ex  illis  ajfurgit  Imago ^ 
ipo-    Magnaque  fe  rerum  Fades  aperit  meditanti^ 
*jtunc  noflri  tenuem  facli  miferehere  fortem^ 
Cum  [pes  nulla  fiet  reditur^  aqualis  in  avum^ 


Sola  f  ^gura  Exquijlfa  fict  Formd^  dum  fola  Figura 
?iaSa.  Pingitur-,  ^  multis  njariataColoribus  ejlo. 

I  p^.  Lati^  a^npliq-y  finus  Pannorum^  nohilis  0rd9 
oJdin     Membra  fequens^  fubter  latitantia^  Lumine  £s? 


Pannis  ob- 
fcivandum. 


Expri- 
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are  infinite  and  amongft  many  ways 
which  miflead  a  Traveller,  there  is  but  one 
true  one,  which  condu£l:s  him  furely  to  his 
Journey's  end>  as  alfo  there  are  many  feve- 
ral  forts  of  crooked  lines  >  but  there  is  One 
only  which  is  ftraight. 

Our  bufineft  is  to  imitate  the  Beauties  of 
Nature,  as  the  Ancients  have  done  before 
us,  and  as  the  Objed,  and  Nature  of  the  i8f . 
thing  require  from  us.    And  for  this  reafon  ^^i^l^i^ 
we  muft  be  careful  in  the  Search  of  Anci-^^''''^^'^.  . 
ent  Medals^  Statues^   Gems^  Vafes^  Pain-^^^^^i^*- 
tings^  and  Ba£o  Relievo's :  ^  And  of  all  o-  ^^"^^^ 
ther  things  which  difcover  to  us  the  Thoughts 
and  Inventions  of  the  Grecians  5  becaufe  they 
furnifli  us  with  great  Ideas,  and  make  our 
Produftions  wholly  beautifuU.    And  in  truth, 
after  having  well  examin'd  them,  we  lhall 
therein  find  fo  many  Charms,  that  we  fhall 
pity  the  Deftiny  of  our  prefent  Age,  without 
hope  of  ever  arriving  at  fo  high  a  point  of  Per- 
feftion. 

^  If  you  have  but  one  fingle  Figure  to  work  xxi. 
upon,  you  ought  to  make  it  perfe6tly  finilh'd,^^f;^''^^ 
and  diverfify'd  with  many  Colours.  be  treated. 

*  Let  the  Draperies  be  nobly  fpread  upon  xxil 
the  Body  J  let  the  Folds  be  large,  ^  and  let^{J'^^,. 
them  follow  th6  order  of  the  Parts,  that  they 

may 
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Exprimet  5  ilk  licet  tranfverfus  fape  feratur^ 
Et  circumfufos  Pannorum  porrigat  extra 
Membra  ftnus  >  non  contiguos^  ^pfify^^  Figure 
200.  Partibus  imprejfos^  quaji  P annus  adh^ereat  illis  > 
Sed  modice  expre£os,  cum  Lumine  fervet  ^XJm^ 
bris  : 


^£que  intermiffis  pajjim  funt  dijfita  vanis. 
Copuletj  indudlis  fubterve^  fuperve  lacernis. 
Et  Membra^  ut  magnis^  paucifque  exprejja  la- 

certis^ 

Majeftate  aViis  pr^fiant^  Forma^  at  que  Decor  e : 
Hand  [ecus  in  Pannis^  quos  fupra  optavimus 
amplos^ 

Perpaucos  finuum  flexus^  rugafque^  ftriafque^ 
Membra  fuper^  verfu  faciles^  inducer e  prce flat. 
Natur^eque  rei  proprius  fit  P annus ^  abundans 
Patriciis  >  fuccinSlus  erit^  crajjufque  BubulciSy 
Alancipiifque  *y  levisj  teneris^  gracilifque  Puelli^. 


210. 


Inque  cavis  maculifque  Umbrarum  aliquando  tU' 
mefcetj 

Lumen  ut  excipienSy  operis  qua  Majja  requirit^ 

Latius 
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may  be  feen  underneath,    by  means  of  the 
Lights  and  Shadows  >  not  with  ftanding  that 
the  Parts  fhould  be  often  travers'd  (or  crofs'd) 
by  the  flowing  of  the  Folds,  which  loofely 
incompafs  them,  ^  without  fitting  too  ftraight 
upon  them ;  but  let  them  mark  the  Parts  which 
are  under  them,  fo  as  in  fome  manner  to  di- 
ftinguifti  them,  by  the  judicious  ordering  of 
the  Lights  and  Shadows.    ^  And  if  the  Parts 
be  too  much  diftant  from  each  other,  fo  that 
there  be  void  fpaces,  which  are  deeply  fha- 
dow'd,  we  are  then  to  take  occafion  to  place 
in  thofe  voids  fome  Fold  to  make  a  joining  of 
the  Parts.    "  ^  And  as  thofe  Limbs  and  Mem- 
bers  which  are  exprefl:  by  few  and  large 
Mufcles,  excell  in  Majefty  and  Beauty, 
in  the  fame  manner  the  Beauty  of  the  Dra- 
peries, confifts  not  in  the  multitude  of  the 
folds,  but  in  their  natural  order,  and  plain 
Simplicity.    The  Quality  of  the  Perfonsis  al(b 
to  be  confider'd  in  the  Drapery.    ^  As  fuppo- 
fing  them  to  be  Magiftrates,  their  Draperies 
ought  to  be  large  and  ample  :   If  Countrey 
Clowns  or  Slaves,  they  ought  to  be  coarfe  and 
fliort:  ^  If  Ladies  or  Damfels,  light  and  foft. 
Tis  fometimes  requifite  to  draw  out,  as  it  were 
from  the  hollows  and  deep  fhadows,  fome 
Fold,  and  give  it  a  Swelling,  that  fo  receiving 

the 
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Latius  extemhty  fuhlatifque  ^ggreget  umhris. 


21  f.      Nohilia  Arma  juvant  Virtutum,  ornantque 

XXIII.  77- 

Quidmui-  Ftguras^ 

^^^J'J^f:  ^alia  Mufarum,  Bellh  Cult itfque  Deor urn. 

bulx  Orna- 
mentum. 

XXIV.  Nec  fit  Opus  nimium  Gemmis  jiuroq-,  refertum-y 
turn  A^r&         etenim  magno  in  Pretio^  fed  Plurima  vili. 

Gemma- 
xum. 

yt^^iy^\\s        ^^^^^^     F^ero  nequeunt  pr^fente  videriy 
zzo .   Prototypum  prius  illorum  formare  juvabit. 


co^^i-  Conveniat  locus  ^  at  que  hahitus ;  ritufq-y  decufque 
cntia  rerum  ServetuT  I  Sit  NohiUtas^  Charitumque  Fenuftas* 

cum  Scena.  '  j.  j  ^ 

XXVII.   {Rarum  homini  munusy  CoeJoy  non  j4rte  peten^ 

Charitcs  ^       j  \ 

Nobiiitas.  dum.) 


Nature 
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the  Light,  it  may  contribute  to  extend  the 
Clearnels  to  thofe  places  where  the  Body  re- 
quires itj  and  by  this  means  we  fhall  disbur- 
then  the  Piece  of  thofe  hard  Shadowings 
which  are  always  ungraceful. 

"^The  Marks  orEnfigns  of  Virtues  contri-   2  if. 
bute  not  Httle  by  their  noblenefs  to  the  Orna-  i^^-faflltgs 
ment  of  the  Figures.    Such,  for  example  ^"J^'^f^^* 
are  the  Decorations  belonging  to  the  Liberal  Pi^'iun, 
Arts^  to  fFar^  ov  Sacrifices.    ^  But  let  not  the  xxiv. 
work  be  too  much  enrich'd  with  Gold  or 
Jewels,  "  for  the  abundance  of  them  makes ^'^^^^Z^'* 

Ornar/imrs, 

them  look  cheap,  their  Value  arifing  from  the 
Scarcity, 

*  'Tis  very  expedient  to  make  a  Model  xxv. 
of  thofe  things,  which  we  have  not  in  our  ^^'"^  ^"''^^' 
Sight,  and  whofe  Nature  is  difficult  to  be  re-  ^^.o. 
tain'd  in  the  Memoiy. 

^  We  are  to  confider  the  Places,  where  xxvi. 
we  lay  the  Scene  of  the  Pi6hire  ^  the  Coun-  JhcF%mef 
tries  where  they  were  born,  whom  we  repre- 
fent>  the  manner  of  their  A6tions,  their  Laws 
and  Cuftoms^  and  all  that  is  properly  belong- 
ing to  them. 

^  Let  a  Noblenefs  and  Grace  be  remarka-  xxvii. 
ble  through  all  your  work.    But  to  confefs^'^.^^^X 
the  Truth,  this  is  a  moft  difficult  Undcrta-^^*^"'^- 
king^  and  a  very  rare  Prefent,  which  the  Ar- 
3  tift 
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2^2^  y    Natur£  fit  uhique  tenor  ^  ratio  que  fequenda. 
xxviii.  Non  vicina  pedum  tabulata  excelfal'onantis 
que  locum  jljira  domus  depiSla  gerent^  Nubefque  Notofque^ 
fuum       jsj-Q^  M^Y-e  deprejfum  Laquearia  fumma^  vel  Or- 
cum-y 

Marmoreamque  feret  camis  n^agapergula  fnolefn : 
Congrua  fed  propria  femper  ftatione  locentur. 


at. 


250.  Hacpr^eter^  motus  Animorum^  £5?  corde  repofios 
^  XXIX.   Exprimere  Affe^us^  paucifque  coloribus  ipfam 

Pingere  poffe  Animam^  at  que  oculis  pr^ebere  vi- 
dendam^ 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  eft.  Pauei,  quos  sequus 
amavit 

Juppiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  asthera  virtus^ 
2}f.    Dis  fimiles^  potuere  manu  miracula  tanta. 


Hos  ego  Rhetoribus  tra£landos  defero-y  tantum 
Egregii  antiquum  memorabo  fophifma  Magiftriy 
Verius  afFe£lus  animi  Vigor  exprimit  ardens, 
SoUiciti  nimium  ^cm  f^^xc^'^  Laboris. 


Denique 
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tift  receives  rather  from  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
than  from  his  own  Induftry  and  Studies. 

In  all  things  you  are  to  follow  the  order  of  J^JJJ^- 
Nature^  for  which  Reafon  you  muft  beware  ^.^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  drawing  or  painting  Clouds ,  Winds  and  nace. 
Thunder  towards  the  Bottom  of  your  Piece  5  . 
and  Hell,  and  Waters,  in  the  uppermoft  Parts 
of  it :  You  are  not  to  place  a  Stone  Column, 
on  a  foundation  of  Reeds  j  but  let  every  thing 
be  fet  in  its  proper  Place. 

Befides  all  this,  you  are  to  exprefs  the  Mo-  ^?^- 

XXIX* 

tions  of  the  Spirits,  and  the  Affeftions  or  of  the 
Paflions  whofe  Centre  is  the  Heart :  In  a  word, 
to  make  the  Soul  vifible,  by  the  means  of  fome 
few  Colours  3  ^  this  is  that,  in  which  the 
greateft  Difficulty  confifts.  Few  there  are, 
whom  Jupiter  regards  with  a  favourable  Eye 
in  this  Undertaking.  So  that  it  appertains  on- 
ly to  thofefew,  who  participate  fomewhat  of 
Divinity  it  felf,  to  work  thefe  mighty  Won-  23 f. 
ders.  'Tis  the  bufinefs  of  Rhetoricians  ^  to 
treat  the  Chara6lers  of  the  Paffions:  and  I 
fhall  content  rny  felf,  with  repeating  what  an 
excellent  mafter  has  formerly  faid  on  this  Sub- 
je6t,  "that  a     true  and  lively  ExprejTion  of  the 

Paffions^  is  rather  the  Work  of  Genius  than  of 

Labour  and  Study,  - 


D 


Wc 
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Denique  nil  faplat  Gothorum  barhara  trito 
Gothorum  Ornament  a  modo^  peclorum  ^  monjlra  malorum : 
tTfugTen-  ^^is  ubi  bella^  famem^  ^  pefiem^  Difcordia^ 

Luxus^ 

Et  Romanorum  Res  grandior  intulit  Orbi^ 
Inge?m£  periere  Artes^  periere  fuperb^e 
24f.  Artijicum  moles  "y  fua  tunc  Mir  acuta  vidit 
Jgnibus  abfumi  PiSlura  >  latere  coa5la 
Fornicibus^  fort  em  ^  reliquam  confidere  Crypt  is  3 
Marmoribufque  diu  Sculptura  jacere  fepultis. 


Imperium  inter ea^  feeler um  gravitate  fatifcens^ 
tfo.  Horrida  nox  totum  invafit^  donoque  fuperni 
Luminis  indignum^  error  um  caligine  merfit^ 
Impiaque  ignaris  damnavit  f^cla  tenebris. 


Unde 
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We  are  to  have  no  manner  of  Relifh  for  240. 
Gothique  Ornaments,  as  being  in  effe6t  fo  cofw^Je 
many  Monfters,  which  barbarous  Ages  have  ^™^"^^^^^^^^ 
produc'd  >    dming  which ,    when  Difcord 
and  Ambition,  caus'd  by  the  too  large  ex- 
tent of  the  Roman  Empire^   had  produc'd 
Wars,  Plagues  and  Famine  through  the  World, 
then  I  fay,  the  ftately  Buildings  and  CololTes 
fell  to  Ruin,  and  the  Noblenefsof  all  beautiful 
Arts  was  totally  extinguifh'd.  Then  it  was  that   24 j*. 
the  admirable,  and  almoft  fupernatural  Works 
of  Painting  were  made  Fuel  for  the  Fire:  But 
that  this  wonderful  Art  might  not  wholly  pe- 
rilb,      fome  Rehques  of  it  took  Sanftuary 
under  Ground,      in  Sepulchres  and  Cata- 
combs,"  and -thereby  efcap'd  the  com- 
mon Deftiny.     And  in  the  fame  profane 
Age,  Sculpture  was  for  a  long  time  buri- 
ed under  the  fame  Ruines,  with  all  its  bcauti- 
full  Produflions  and  admirable  Statues.  The 
Empire,  in  the  mean  time,  under  the  Weight 
of  its  proper  Crimes,  and  undeferving  to  en-  Zfo. 
joy  the  Day,  was  invelop'd  with  a  hideous 
Night,  which  plung'd  it  into  an  Abyfs  of 
Errors,  and  cover'd  with  a  thick  Darknefs  of 
Ignorance  thofe  unhappy  Ages,  in  juft  Re- 
venge of  their  Impieties.    From  hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Works  of  thofe  great 
D  z  Grecians 
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Unde  Color  at  um  Gratis  hue  ufque  Magifiris 
Nil  fuperefi  tantorum  Hominum^  quod  Mente 
Modoque 

2f  f .  Nojirates juvet  Artifices^  doceatque  Lahorem  > 
^"^?E^^^''  Chromatices  nobis^  hoc  tempore^  partes 

Tenia  Pars  Reftituat^  quaks  Zcuxis  traElaverat  olim , 

Hujus  quando  magd  velut  Arte  cequavit  Apellem 
Pi^orum  Archigraphum,  meruitque  Colorihus 
altam 

2(So.  Nominis  aterni  famam^  toto  orbe  fonantem. 


H^c  quidem  ut  in  Ttahulis  fallax^  fed  grata  Ve 
nuftasj 

Et  complementum  Graphidos  {mirahile  vifu) 
Pulchra  vocabatur^  fed  fubdola^  Lena  Sororis 
Nontamenhoc  lenocinium^  fucufque^  dolufque 
^^f'  Dedecori  fuit  unquam  5  illi  fed  femper  honor 
Laudibus     meritis-^  banc  ergo  nojfe  juvabit. 
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Grecians  are  wanting  to  us  5  nothing  of  their 

Painting  and  Colouring  now  remains  to  aflift 

our  modern  Artifts,  either  in  the  Invention,  or  Zff. 

the  manner  of  thofe  Ancients.    Neither  is 

there  any  Man  who  is  able  to  reftore  ^  the  coiommgthe 

^  ^    third  Part  of 

ChroxMAtique  part,  or  Colouring,  or  to  Paiming. 
renew  it  to  that  point  of  Excellency  to  which 
it  had  been  carry'd  by  Zeuxis:  who  by  this 
Part,  which  is  fo  charming,  fo  magical,  and 
which  fo  admirably  deceives  the  Sight,  made 
himfelf  equal  to  the  great  ^^to,  that  Prince  2r(5o. 
of  Painters  5  and  deferv'd  that  height  of  Re- 
putation, which  he  Itill  polfefTes  in  the 
World. 

And  as  this  part,  which  we  may  call 
the  utmoft  Perfection  of  Painting  ,  is  a  de- 
ceiving Beauty,  but  withalL  foothing  and 
pleafing  >  So  flie  has  been  accus'd  of  procu- 
ring Lovers  for  ^  her  Sifter,  and  artfully  in- 
gaging  us  to  admire  her.  But  fo  little  have 
this  Proftitution,  thefe  falfe  Colours,  and  this  i6f. 
Deceit,  difhonour'd  Painting,  that  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  only  ferv'd  to  fet  forth 
her  Praife,  and  to  make  her  Merit  farther 
known ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  profitable  to 
us,  to  have  a  more  clear  Underftanding  of 
what  we  call  Colouring. 


*Thq 
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Lux  varium^  wvumque  dahit^  nullum  Umhra^ 
■  Colorem. 

^0  magis  adverfumeft  Corpus^  Lucique propin^ 
quuMj 

Clarius  eji  Lumen  5  nam  debilitatur  eundo,  - 


tjo.  ^0  magis  eft  Corpus  dire&um^  ocuUfque  propin- 
quum^ 

Confpicitur  melius  y  nam  vifus  hebefcit  eundo. 

XXXI.       Erzo  in  corporibus^i  qu^e  vifa  adverfa^  rotundis^ 
Luminum  Integra  fint^  extrema  abjcedant  perdita  figms 
xum  ratio.  Confufts^  non  pr^cipiti  labentur  in  Umbram 

Clara  gradu ,  nec  adumbrata  in  clara  alta  re- 
'  pente 

Prorumpant  3  fed  erit  fenfim  hinc  atque  inde  me- 
atus 

Lucis  y  Umbrarum  3  Capitifque  unius  ad  inftar^ 
^otum  opus^  ex  multis  quamquam fit  partibus^  unus 
Luminis  Umbrarumque  Globus  tantummodo  fiet^ 
^^8o.  ^^"^^  duas^  vel  tres  adfummum^  ubi grandlus  ej/et 
Divifum  Pegma  in  partes  ftatione  remotas. 


Sintqut 
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^  The  Light  produces  all  kinds  of  Colours, 
and  the  Shadow  gives  us  none.  The  more  a 
Body  is  nearer  to  the  Eyes,  and  the  more  di- 
reftly  it  is  opposed  to  them  ,  the  more  it  is 
enlighten'd.  Becaufe  the  Light  languifhes 
and  lefTens,  the  farther  it  removes  from  its 
proper  Source. 

The  nearer  the  Object  is  to  the  Eyes,  and  270. 
the  more  dire6tly  it  is  oppos'd  to  them,  the 

,    better  it  is  feen  3  becaufe  the  Sight  is  wea- 

i    ken'd  by  diftance. 

\-      'Tis  therefore  neceflary,  "  that  thofe  Parts  ^^^xxi. 

M  -^'  The  Condua. 

"  of  round  Bodies  which  are  feen  ^wtavj  oftheTints 
oppofite  to  the  Spe£tator,  Ihould  have  the  ^vw^t^;!''' 
"       Light  entire  5"  and  that  theExtremities  turn, 
inlofing  themfelves  infenfibly  and  confufedly, 
'    without  precipitating  the  Light  all  on  the 

fudden  into  the  Shadow  3  or  the  Shadow  in-  27^, 
to  the  Light.    But  the  Paflage  of  one  into 
m  \  the  other  muft  be  common  and  impercepti- 
k\\  ble,  that  is,  by  Degrees  of  Lights  into  Sha- 
m  dows,  and  of  Shadows  into  Lights.    And  it 
J    is  in  conformity  to  thefe  Principles,  that  you 
ought  to  treat  a  whole  Grouppe  of  Figures, 
i    though  it  be  composed  of  feveral  Parts,  in  the 
V  fame  manner  as  you  would  do  a  fingle  Head  : 
Or  if  the  Widenefs  of  the  Space  or  Large- 
nefs  of  the  Compofition  requires  that  you 
D  \  fliould 
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Sintque  ita  difcreti  inter fe^  ratione  colorum^ 
Laminis^  umbrarumque  ^  antrorfum  ut  corpora 
clara 

Ohfcura  umhrarum  requics  fpBanda  relinquat  y 
2.8  f.  Claroque  exilian^t  umbrata  at  que  afpera  Campo> 


Ac  veluti  in  fpecuUs  convexis^  eminetante 
Afperior  reipfd  Vigor ^       Fis  auUa  color um 
Partibus  adverfis  magis  £5?  Fuga  rupta  retrorfum 
Illorum  eft  {ut  vifa  miyius  vergentibus  oris) 
zpo.  Corporibus  dabimus  Forntas  hoc  more  rotundas. 


Mente  Modoque  igitur  Plafies^  C5?  Pi^ory  eodem 
Difpofttum  tradlabit  opus  5  qu£  Sculptor  in  orbem 
Atterity  h^c  rupto  procul  ab fee  dent  e  colore 
Affequitur  PiSlor^  fugientiaqiie  ilia  retrorfum 
Jam  fignata  minus  confufa  coloribus  aufert : 
Anterior  a  quidem  direvle  adverfa^  colore 
Integra  vivaci^  fummo  cum  Lumine  i§  Umbra 
Antrorfum  diftinSla  refert^  velut  afpera  vifu. 
Sicque  fuper  planum  inducit  Leucoma  Colores. 
00.   Hos  velut  ex  ipfd  Naturd  immotus  eodem 
Intuitu  circum  Statuas  daret  inde  rotundas. 
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fhould  have  two  Grouppes  or  three  (which 
"  fhould  be  the  moft)  let  the  Lights  and 

Shadows  be  fo  difcreetly  manag'd,  that 
"  light  Bodies  may  have  a  fufficient  Mafs  or 
"  Breadth  of  Shadow  to  fuftain'em,  and  that 

dark  Bodies  may  have  a  fudden  Light  be-  2.8 f. 
"  hind  to  detach  them  from  the  Ground. 

"  As  in  a  Convex  Mirrour  the  collefted 

Rays  ftrike  ftronger  and  brighter  in  the 
"  middle  than  upon  the  natural  Objeft,  and  the 
"  Vivacity  of  the  Colours  is  increas'd  in  the 
"  Parts  full  in  your  Sight  j  while  the  goings 
"  off  are  more  and  more  broken  and  faint  as 

they  approach  to  the  Extremities,  in  the  zpo. 

fame  Manner  Bodies  are  to  be  rais'd  and 

rounded. 

Thus  the  Painter  and  the  Sculptor,  are  to 
work  with  one  and  the  fame  Intention,  and 
with  one  and  the  fame  Conduft.    For  what 
the  Sculptor  ftrikes  off,  and  makes  round  with 
his  Tool,  the  Painter  performs  with  his  Pen- 
cil >  calling  behind  that  which  he  makes  lels 
vifible,  by  the  Diminution,  and  breaking  of  ^pf  • 
his  Colours :      That  which  is  foremoft  and 
neareft  to  the  Eye  muft  be  fo  diftinftly  ex- 
prefs'd,  as  to  be  fliarp  or  almoft  cutting  to 
"  the  Sight.    Thus  fhall  the  Colours  be  dif- 
"  pofed  upon  a  Plane,  which  from  a  pro-  ^oo, 
k  per 
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xxxii.      Denfa  Figurarum  folidis  qu£  Corpora  Formis 
deii^^ac  o-  Subdita  funt  ta^u^  non  tranjlucent^  fed  opaca 
tmnfliic^-  //^  tranjlucendi  fpatio  utfuperAera^  Nubes^ 
tibus.      Lympida  fiagna  Undarum^  fj?  inania  ^^etera  de- 
bent 

Afperiora  illis  prope  circumfiantibus  ejfe  3 
Ut  diftin5ia  magis  fir  mo  cum  Lumine  6?  Umbra^ 
Et  gravioribus  ut  fufienta  coloribus^  inter 
Aerias [pedes fubftftant  femper  opaca  : 
310.  Sed  contra^  procu]  abfcedant  perlucida^  denfis 
Corporibus  leviora-y  uti  Nubes^  Aer^  6?  Und^^e- 


XXXllI.  y         r  Ay 

Non  duo      Nonpoterunt  diverja  locis  duo  Lumlna  eade?n 
Luminain      Tabujd  paria  admit ti^  aut  ^qualia  pingi : 
IquaiiT   Majus  at  in  mediam  Lumen  cadet  ufque  Ttabellam 
31J'.  Latius  infufum^  primis  qua  fumma  Figuris 
Res  agitur^  circumque  oras  minuetur  eundo  : 
Utque  in  progreffu  Jubar  attenuatur  ab  ortu 
Solis^  ad  occafum  paulatlm^  ^  cejfat  eundo  5 
Sic  "TabuJis  Lumen^  tot  a  in  compage  Color  um^ 
5Z0.  Primo  a  Font e^  minus  fenfim  decUnat  eundo. 


Majus 
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per  Place  and  Diftance  will  feem  fo  natural 
and  rounds  as  to  make  the  Figures  appear 
fo  many  Statues. 

"  Solid  Bodies  fubiea  to    the  Touch,  ^of. 

XXXIL 

"  are  not  to  be  painted  tranfparent>  and  even  of  dark  bo^ 
«  when  fuch  Bodies  are  placed  upon  tranfpa>;;;;:^f ' 
rent  Grounds,  as  upon  Clouds,  Waters,  Air, 
and  the  Hke  vacuities,  they  muft  be  pre- 
ferv'd  ^  opaque,  that  their  SoHdity  be  not 
deftroyed  among  thofe  hght.  Aerial,  tranf- 
parent  Species  >   and  muft  therefore  be  ex- 
prefs'd  fliarper  and  rougher  than  what  is  next 
"  to  them,  more  diftin£t  by  a  firm  Light  3^^- 
and  Shadow,  and  with  more  folid  and  fub- 
ftantial  Colours :  That  on  the  contrary  the  . 
fmoother  and  more  tranfparent  may  be 
thrown  ofF  to  a  farther  Diftance. 
We  are  never  to  admit  two  equal  Lights  j-f 
in  the  fame  Pifture,  but  the  greater  Light 
muft  ftrike  forcibly  on  the  middle  3  and  there  Lights  h  a. 
extend  its  greateft  Clearnefs  on  thofe  places  o^^'^^""''' 
the  Pi£ture,  where  the  principal  Figures  of  it  5 1  f . 
are,  and  where  the  ftrength  of  the  A£tion  is 
perform'd  5  diminilhing  by  degrees  as  it  comes 


^  The  French  Tranjlator  here^  as  vjell  as  Mr,  Dryden,  is  unintelligible  ; 
'which  happoi^d  by  their  miflaking  the  Meaning  of  the  Word  Opaca, 
ixjhid}  is  not  '^m  for  dark  5  bat  Opaque,  tn  Oj^pofitionto  tranfparent :  for 
^  white  Garment  may  he  Opaque  ^c, 

per- 
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Majus  ut  in  Statuis^  per  Compita  Jlantibus  UrhiSy 
Lumen  hahent  Partes  fupene^  minus  inferioresy 
Idem  erit  in  'Tabulis :  majorque  nec  Umbra^  vel 
ater 

Membra  Figurarum  intrabit  Color ^  at  que  fecabit : 


Corpora  fed  circum  Umbra  cavis  latitabit  ober^ 
rans : 

Atque  ita  qu^eretur  Lux  opporttina  Figuris^ 
Ut  late  infufum  Lumen  lata  Umbra  fequatur. 
JJnde^  nec  immerito^  fertur  T'itianus  ubique 
Lucis     Umbrarum  Normam  appellate  Racer- 
mum. 


Purum  Album  effe  poteji  propiufque  magifque 
xxxiv*      remotum : 

Nigllwi^  ^ntevenit  propius  j  fugit  abfq^y  re- 

motumi  Purum 
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nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Borden  \  and  after  the 
fame  manner  that  the  Light  of  the  Sun  lan- 
guifhes  infenfibly,  in  its  fpreading  from  the 
Eaft,  from  whence  it  begins,  towards  the 
Weft,  where  it  decays  and  vanifties  3  fo  the 
Light  of  the  Pi£ture  being  diftributed  over  all 
the  Colours,  will  become  lefs  fenfible,  the  3Z0» 
farther  it  is  remov'd  from  its  Original. 

The  experience  of  this  is  evident  in  thofe 
Statues  which  we  fee  fet  up  in  the  midft  of 
Pubhck  Places,  whofe  upper  parts  are  more 
enlighten'd  than  the  lower  3  and  therefore  you 
are  to  imitate  them,  in  the  diftribution  of  your 
Lights. 

Avoid  ftrong  Shadows  on  the  middle  of  the 
Limbs  3  left  the  great  quantity  of  black  which 
compofes  thofe  Shadows,  Ihouldfeem  to  enter 
into  them  and  to  cut  them :  Rather  take  care  3^r* 
to  place  thofe  fhadowings  round  about  them 
thereby  to  heighten  the  parts  3  and  take  fuch 
advantageous  Lights,  that  after  great  Lights 
great  Shadows  may  fucceed.  And  therefore 
Titian  faid,  with  reafon,  that  he  knew  no 
better  Rule  for  the  diftribution  of  the  Lights 
and  Shadows,  than  his  Obfervations  dmwn 
from  a  ^  Bunch  of  Grapes, ' 

I  ^  Pure,  or  unmix'd  White  either  draws  an  330. 
I  Objea  nearer,  or  carries  it  off  to  farther  di- 

ftance^^"'^ 
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Purum  autem  Nigrum  antrorfum  venit  ufque 
propinquum. 


Lux  fucat($fuo  tingit^  mifcetque  Colore 
Corpora^  ftcque  fuo^  per  quern  Lux  funditur^  Aer, 


XXXV.*  Corpora  junSla  fmul^  circumfufofque  Colores 
SfleOio^   ^^^^P^^^'i  propriumque  aliis  radiofa  refle^lunt. 


XXXVI. 
Unio  Colo- 
lum. 


340, 


Pluribus  inSolidisIiquidd  fuh  luce  propinquis^ 
ParticipeSj  mixtofque  fimul  decet  ejfe  Colores. 
Hanc  Normam  Veneti  PiUores  rite  fequuti^ 

fuit  Antiquis  Corruptio  didla  Colorum) 
Cum  plures  opere  in  magno  pofuere  Figuras  3 
Ne  conjunSla  fimul  variorum  inimica  Colorum 
Congeries  Formam  implicit am^  £f?  concifa  minutis 
Membra  daret  Pannis^  tot  am  unamquamque  Fi- 


Affini^  aut  uno  tantlim  vefiire  Colore^ 
Sunt  folitij  variando  T'onis  tmiicamq-y  togamq'^ 
Carbafeofque  Sinus-y  vel  amicum  in  Lumine 
Umbra 

Contiguis  circum  rebus  fociando  Color  em. 

^a 
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Lince:  It  draws  it  nearer  with  Black,  and 
throws  it  backward  without  it.  ^  But  as  for 
pure  Black,  there  is  nothing  which  brings  the 
obje6t  nearer  to  the  Sight. 

The  Light  being  alter'd  by  fome  Colour, 
never  fails  to  communicate  fomewhat  of  that 
Colour  to  the  Bodies  on  which  it  ftrikes^  and 
the  fame  efFe£t  is  perform'd  by  the  Medium  of 
Air,  through  which  it  pafies. 

The  Bodies  which  are  clofe  together,  re-  3?r- 

.  XXXV 

ceive  from  each  other  that  Colour  which  isr/;^r^^^i/^;, 
oppofite  to  themj  and  refie£l  on  each  other^"^^"^"'*''"- 
that  which  is  naturally  and  properly  their  own. 

'Tis  alfo  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  great-  xxxvi. 
eft  part  of  thofe  Bodies  which  are  under  ^IZZ'^'^'^ 
Light,  which  is  extended,  and  diftributed  e- 
qually  through  all^  fhould  participate  of  each 
others  Colours.    The  Venetian  School  having 
a  great  regard  for  that  Maxim  (which  the  An- 
cients calPd  the  Breaking  of  C clours)  in  the  ^^^^ 
quantity  of  Figures  with  which  they  fill  their 
Pictures,  have  always  endeavoured  the  Union 
of  Colours 'y  for  fear,  that  being  too  different, 
they  ftiould  come  to  incumber  the  Sight, 

therefore  they  painted  each  Figure  with 
"  one  Colour  or  with  Colours  of  near  Affinity 
"  tho'  the  Habit  w^ere  of  different  Kinds, 

diftinguiihing  the  upper  Garment  from  the 

under 
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XXXVII. 

Acr  Inter-        ^         .  ,  v  • 

pofitus.  minus  eft  Jpacn  aeretj  aut  quapurior  Acr^ 

3  f  ^  •  CunSla  magis  diftin6la  patent^  fp^^^^fi'y  '^^f^vvant  i 
^aque  magis  denfus  nebulis^  aut  plurimus  Aer 
Amplum  inter  fuer it  fpatium  porreUus^  in  Auras 
Confundet  rerum  fpecies^     perdet  inane s. 

XXXVIII. 

Sm  Reia"  Anterior  a  magis  femper  finita^  remotis 
Incertis  dominentur  £5?  abfcedentibus^  idque 
More  relativoj  ut  major  a  minoribus  extent. 


^^xxix.  Cun£la  minuta  procul  Majfam  denfantur  in 
procui  di-     unam  5 

Ut  folia  arboribus  Sylvarum^  ^  inJEquore fiu£lus^ 


XL. 

contigua      Contigua  inter  fe  coeant^  fed  diffita  diftent^ 
360!*  J^ifi^^^nH^^  ^^^^^  grato^  ^  difcrimine  parw: 


Extreme 
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under,  or  from  the  loofe  and  flowing  Mafl- 
"  tie,  by  the  Tints,  or  Degrees,  harmoni- 
zing  and  uniting  the  Colours,  with  whatever 
was  next  to  them. 

The  lefs  aereal  fpace  which  there  is  betwixt  ^  j'o; 
us  and  the  Objeft,  and  the  more  pure  the  Air 

by  fo  much  the  more  the  Species  ^xQ^rt-terpofimno^^ 


IS. 


ferv'd  and  diftinguifh'd ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
the  more  fpace  of  Air  there  is ,  and  the  lels 
pure  it  is,  fo  much  the  more  the  Objed is  con- 
fused and  embroyl'd. 

Thofe  Objefts  which  are  placed  foremoil:  to  rf^Sh 
the  view,  ought  always  to  be  more  finifhM,  ^^fi^wf^t 
than  thofe  which  are  caft  behind  5  and  ought 
to  have  Dominion  over  thofe  things  which  are 
confus'd  and  tranfient*  ^  But  let  this  be  done 
relatively,  (viz.)  one  thing  greater  and  ftrong- 
ll  er,  caftingthe  lefs  behind,  and  rendring  it  lefs 
fenfible  by  its  Oppofition. 

Thofe  Things  which  are  removed  to  a  di* 
ilant  view,  though  they  ai^e  many,  yet  ought  Jwl' 
to  make  but  one  Mafs^  as  for  example^  the 
Leaves  on  the  Trees,  and  the  Billows  in  the 
Sea. 

Let  not  the  Objects  which  ought  to  be 
contiguous  be  feparatedj  and  let  thofe  which 
^ought  to  be  feparated,  be  apparently  fo  to  us :  '^^'''^  ^*»** 
but  let  this  be  done  by  a  ftnall  and  ^pkzUng  and  of  thofi 
.difference*  .  E  f  Lct^Srf,''^**' 


xxxijt; 

of  Bodies 
which  audi* 


^6qI 

XL, 

^  Bodies 


JO  De  Arte  Grapliica* 

ContrJria  '^^^^^^^  extfemis  cdnfrana  jungere  nolii 
cxtrema    Sed  'Medio  Jtfit  ufquc  Gradu  fociata  Color 

fugienda. 

XLii.  'Corpdrmk  efit  T'ohus  at  que  Color  variatus  uhique  t 
c^?bx vaiii.  ^^^^ctt  Amicttiam  retro  3  ferus  emicet  ante. 


^^T"      SupHmum  in  Tabulis  Lumen  cdptare  DieL 

XLIII. 

xuminis'   Infanus  Labor  jirtificumy  ciim  attih^re  tantum 
ISfon  Pigmenta  queant :  aur earn  Jed  "uefpere  Lu^ 


170. 


cem-y 

Sdu  'modicum  mane  alhenfem  5  Jive  JEtheris  dvlam 
Toji  Hyemem  nimbis  transfufo  Sole  caducam  > 
iSm  Nebulis  fultdm  accipient  y  "Tonitruque  ru* 
henfiiifi. 


xLiv.  Lievia'qUce  luceit^  'velufiCryftallay  Metatlay 
mTa'prL-  Ligha^  Lopidcs  >  Villofa^  'ut  FellerUy 

'"^-  Pelles^ 

Barb^^  'a^Uei^ue  OcUlij  'CrimSy  'Holoferka^ 
Plum^e  J 

JEt  Liquida^  ut  ftagndns  jfqt4^^  refleY^qUe  ft^h 
Undis 


36f. 

XLIIL 

Xhe^f^ice 
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^  Let  two  contrary  Extremities  never  touch 
each  other,  either  in  Colour  or  in  Light :  but  Comrary 
let  there  always  be  a  Medium  partaking  both  foTcZTilld, 
of  the  one  and  df  the  other. 

XLU- 

Let  the  Bodies  every  where  be  of  different  Dtverfityof 
Tints  and  Colours  j  that  thofe  which  are  be-  ColoHrs^ 
hind  may  be  ty'd  in  Friendfhip  together  j  and  ^ 
that  thofe  which  are  foremoft  may  be  ftjong  ^ 
and  lively. 

^  'Tis  Labour  in  vain  to  paint  a  High- 
noon,  or  Mid'-day  Light  in  your  Picture :  be- 
caufe  we  have  no  Colours  which  can  fuflSici- 
ently  expreft  it  5  but  ^tis  better  Counfel j  to 
choofe  a  weaker  Light  j  fuch  as  is  that  of  the 
Evening  with  which  the  Fields  are  gilded  by 
the  Sun  j  or  a  Morning  Light,  whofe  white- 
nefs  is  alky'd>  or  that  which  appears  after  a 
Shower  of  Rain,  which  the  Sun  gives  us 
through  the  breaking  of  a  Cloud  >  or  during  ^70* 
Thunder,  when  the  Clouds  hide  him  from  our 
View,  and  make  the  Light  of  a  fiery  Colour. 

Smooth  Bodies,  fuch  as  Chryftals,  polifh'd  o^^latn 
Metals,  Wood,  Bones,  and  Stones j  thofe 

Vr  -  01  •  tingtothe 

which  are  cover'd  with  Hair,  as  bkins,  uitprasncaL 
Beard,  or  the  Hair  of  the  Headj  as  alfo  Fea-  ^'''^' 
thers.  Silks,  and  the  Eyes,  which  are  of  a  wa- 
tery Nature ;  and  thofe  which  are  liquid,  as 
Waters,  and  thofe  corporeal  Species,  which  37^ 

E  z  wc 
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5,7^.  Corpore^  Species^  ^  Jqtiis  contermina  cunEia^ 
Subter  ad  extremum  liquide  fint  pi6la^  fuperque 
Luminibus  pereujfa  fuis^  Signifque  repofiis. 


xLv.  yf^ea^  vet  Campus  Tabula  mgusejib  J  levifqH 
TabuU^    ^H^^^^^  ^^^^h  liqtiideque  bene  unSius  Amicis 

.3^80.  ^ota  ex  Mole  Coloribus^  una  five  Patella  j 

^aquecadunt  retro  in  Campum^  confinia  Campo^ 
cfiisivi-  f^i'^i^^^^  ^fi^  Color ^  nimio  nonpallidus  Albo  j  , 
dus,  non  Adverftsque  Locis  in^eftus  plurimus  ardens  : 

tamenpal-  „  ,  ,    .  ,  .        ,  -r 

lidus.      Sed  levtter  parceque  datus^  ver^ntwus  oris. 


38f .     Cm£la  Labore  fimul  coeanty  velut  Umbra  in 
liLvii.  eddem. 

Umbra. 
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we  fee  reflected  by  them  5  and  in  fine,  all  that 
which  touches  them,  or  is  near  them,  ought 
to  be     carefully  painted  flat,  in  flowing  Co- 
lours;  then  toucht  up  with  fpritely  Lights, 
and  the  true  Lines  of  the  Drawing  reftor'd, 
"  which  were  loft,  or  confus'd,  in  working 
the  Colours  together." 

*  Let  the  Field,  or  Ground  of  the  Pidure  xlv. 
be  pleafant,  free,  tranfient,  light,  and  well  ^fjj^''^^''* 
united  with  Colours,  which  ar^  of  a  friendly  pi^f^u^ 
Nature  to  each  other 3  and  of  fuch  a  mixture,  ^go. 
as  there  may  be  fomething  in  it  of  every  Co- 
lour that  compofes  your  work,  as  it  were  the 
Contents  of  your  Palette.    "  And  let  thofe 

Bodies  that  are  back  in  the  Ground  be  pain- 

ted  with  Colours  allied  to  thofe  of  the 
"  Ground  it  felf. 

^  Let  your  Colours  be  lively^  and  yet  not  xtvi. 
look  (accorxiing  to  the  Painters  Proverb)  as^^^'^}]^^r* 
if  they  had  been  rubb'd  or  fprinkled  with^*^'^^* 
Meal  :  that  is  to  fay,  let  them  not  be  pale. 

^  Let  the  Parts  which  are  neareft  to  us,  and 
moft  rais'd,  be  ftrongly  coloured,  and  as  it 
were  fparkling  5  and  let  thofe  Parts  which  are 
more  remote  from  Sight,  and  towards  the 
Borders,  be  more  faintly  touch'd. 

*  Let  there  be  fo  much  Harmony,  or  Con-  ^^^^ 
fent,  in  the  Mafles  of  the  Pidure,  that  all  the  xlvii. 

'  ct.     Of  Shadows 

.^  v  E  J  Sha- 
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£x  uia  Pa.  ^^^^      "TahuU  (X  Una  depiila  Patella. 

tella  fit 
Tabula. 

xLix.  Afeto  ^A?  Natura  Speculum  prdeclara  docehif  y 
^i^x^  ^^^ue  procul  Sero  fpatus  fpeSlantur  in  amplis. 

Magifter, 
L. 

PimidiaFi- 
^utaj  vcl 

integra        Dimidia  EffigieSy  qu($fola^  velintegraplures 
^^3po^^  ^^^^  ^//^5"  ^^/a^     jL^^m,  fiat  proxima  vifuj 
Et  latis  fpeStanda  Locisy  Oculifque  remotay 
Luminis  Umbrarumjue  Graduftt  pi5la  fuprem^. 


Li,        Pariibus  in  minimis  ImHatto  jufia  jumhit 
Bffigies.    'Effigiem^  alternas  referendo  tempore  eodem 
jpj*    Conftmiles  Partes  5  cum  Luminis  atque  Coloris 
Compojitisy  jufiifyue  Tonis  y  tunc  porta  Lahore 
Sifc^cili  ^  vegeto  micat  ardens^  viva  videttir. 


The  Art  of  Faint mg.  j  j 

Shadowings  may  appear  as  if  they  were  but 
one. 

"  Let  the  whole  Pifture  be  of  one  Piece,  xlviii. 

tr         '  r  *  •         1  /•  T*  1  The  Pitlure 

as  if  It  were  painted  from  one  Palette.        to  be  of  one 

*■  J. . 

^  The  looking  Glafs  will  inftrud  you  in  ''xlix. 
many  Beauties,  which  you  may  obferve  from  ^J^^^^^'/'T 
Nature  5  fo  will  alfo  thofe  Obje(ils  which  '^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
leen  in  an  Evening  in  a  large  Profped. 

If  there  be  a  half  Figure^  or  a  whole  one,  X-. 
10  be  let  pefore  the  other  Figures,  and  plac  a^ure,  or  a 
nearer  to  the  View,  and  next  the  Ldgi^^^^q^S 
Or  if  it  is  to  be  painted  in  a  great  Place,  tho*  ^pp^ 
at  a  Diftance  from  the  Eye  5  be  fure  on  thefe 
occafions  not  to  be  (paring  of  great  Lights^ 
the  moft  lively  Colours ,  nor  the  ftrongeft 
Shadows. 

^  As  for  a  Portrait,  or  Piftures  by  the  Life,  li. 
you  ^rc  to  work  precifely  after  Nature,  and  ^ 
to  exprefs  what  fhe  ihows  you,  working  at 
the  fame  time  on  thofe  Parts  which  are  re-  ^pj*, 
fembling  to  each  other ;  As  for  example,  the 
Eyes,  the  Cheeks,  the  Noftrils,  and  the  Lips  : 
fo  that  you  are  to  touch  the  one,  as  foon  as 
you  have  given  a  ftroke  of  the  Pencil  to  the 
other,  left  the  interruption  of  time  caufe  you 
to  lofc  the  Idea  of  one  Part,  which  Nature 
has  produc'd  to  refemble  the  other:  and  thus 
imitating  Feature  for  Feature,  with  4  juft  and 
E  4  hannonious 
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pi 

)Cl 


locus  Ta-     fr^j*^  jr     augufio  temreptngantur^  amico 


JunSla  Colore^  Graduque'y  procul  qu^e pi£la^  fe^ 
rod 

400.    Sint  £s?  in^quall  variata  Colore^  Ttonoque. 

Grandia  Sigm  5:olmt.fpatm  ampU^  ferofqud 
xm.  .  Colores. 
Lmninah-  ^^^^.^^  //Tf^j  unclas  fmul  undique  copMJet  Um-^ 

Quantitas  ^^^^ 

Luminis    Extvcmus  LahoY.    In  Tahulas,  demijfci  fenefiris, 
Tabula  eft°  Si  fuerit  Lmpawd^  Color  clarijjimus  ejio : 
^^^4.0  r^"^  ^i^if  contra^  obfcurufque^  in  Lumine  a% 

perto. 


Lv.       ^U/i^  vdcuis  divifa  cavis^  vitare  memento  5 
vitia  plau- mimta^  fmul  qu^  nonfiipaia  dehifcunly 
JBarl^ara^  cruda  OcuUs^  rugis  fucata  Colorum^ 
J^uminis  Umbrarumque  "Tonis  aqualia  cmBa  y 

A\o  -^^^^5  (;ruces^  obfcoena^  jngrata^  chi^ 

*    *  -    merasj  .  • 

§ili/:didaque  ^  mifera^  £s?  vel^mta^  velafpem 


i 
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harmonious  Gompofition  of  the  Lights  and 
Shadows,  and  of  the  Colours ;  and  giving  to 
the  Pi£ture  that  Livelinefs,  which  the  Freedom 
and  Force  of  the  Pencil  make  appear,  it  may 
feem  the  living  Hand  of  Nature. 

The  Works  which  are  painted  to  be  ^^^^rhcVLeof 
near,  in  little  or  narrow  Places,  muft  be  very^^^^  FUinr^. 
tender  and  well  united  with  Tints  and  Colours  > 

let  thofe  which  are  to  be  feen  at  a  Diftance, 
"  be  varied  with  fiercer  Colours  and  ftronger 
^  Tints. 

Very  large  Figures  muft  have  Room  e-  40Q- 
nough ,  and  ftrong,  qr  rather  fierce  colouring . 
^  You  are  to  "  take  the  utmoft  C^re,  that  r^J:^^2igiyts 
broad  Lights  may  be  join'd  to  a  like  Breadth 
of  Shadows. 

If  the  Pifture  be  fet  in  a  Place  which  re-  wh^llights 
^reives  but  Uttle  Light,  the  Colours  muft  be'^''  '^^^^^^^' 
very  clegr^  as  on  the  contraiy  very  brown,  4of. 
if  the  Place  be  ftrongly  enlighten'd,  or  in  the 
open  Air. 

Remember  to  avoid  Obiefts  which  are  full  , .  lv. 

^  '      , .       ^  ■  \  '  '  '  Things  vjhtch 

of  hollows,  broken  in  Pieces,  little,  and  which  ^r<?  i/;V/o«;i>> 

are  feparated,  or  in  Parcels:  fliun  alfo  thofe f^^^lS^ 

things  which  are  barbarous,  fhocking  to  the 

Eye,  and  party- coloured,  and  which  are  all  of 

an  equal  Force  of  Light  and  Shadow :  as  alfo 

all  things  which  are  obfcene,  impudent,  fil-  aio. 

'  -  thy 
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^.aeq^tie  dahtint  Forma^  temere  congefta^  Ruinam^ 
Imj)Ucitas  aliis  conf undent  mixtaque  Partes, 


LVI. 

x^^pift^re      J^^mque  fugis  vitiofaj  cave  in  contrana  lahl 
41  j-.  Damna  Mali^  Fitium  extremis  nam  femperr 
inharet, 

Lvii.       Pulchra  Gradu  fummo  ,  Grapbidas  ftabilitc^ 

Eleganti-  tt  ^  n 

umia^xa  Vetujta 

T^uia-    JSfohilibus  Signis^  funt  Grandia^  DiJ^ta^  Pur  ay 
Iterfa^  velut  minime  confufa^  Lahore  ligata^ 
Partibus  ex  magnis  paticifque  effidla^  Colorum 
4Z0.  Cor por thus  dijiin^laferisy  fed  femper  amicis* 

piaoJ  Ty-  ^^^^  coepitj  uti  faSIiJam  fertur  habere 

Dimidium  s  Pitturarn  it  a  nil^  fub  limine  primo 
Ingrediensy  Puer^  offendit  damnofius  Arti^ 
^am  varia  Error  um  Genera^ignor  ante  Magi  fir  0^ 
4zy.  Ex  prams  lib  are  Typis,  Mentemque  Veneno  - 
Inficere  in  toto  quod  non  ahfiergitur  icvo. 
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thy,  unfeemly,  cruel,  fantaftical,  poor  and  41a 
wretched  5  and  thofe  things  which  are  fliarp  to 
the  Feeling :  In  fhort,  all  things  which  corr 
rupt  their  natural  Forms,  by  a  Confufion  of 
their  Parts  which  are  entangled  in  each  other : 
For  the  Eyes  have  a  Horrour  for  thofe  things^ 
which  the  Hands  will  not  condefcend  to  touch. 

But  while  you  endeavour  to  avoid  one  vice,  TheprJenti^ 
be  cautious^  left  you  fall  into  another:  for  Painter, 
Extreams  are  always  ''jicious,  4^  f* 

Thofe  things  which  are  beautifuU  in 
utmoft  Degree  of  Perfection,  according  to 
the  Axiom  of  ancient  Painters,  ^  ought  to 
have  fomewhat  of  Greatnefs  in  them  y  and 
their  Out -lines  to  be  noble :  they  muft  be  dif- 
intangled,  pure,  and  without  Alteration,  clean, 
and  knit  together  j  compos'd  of  great  Paits, 
yet  thofe  but  few  in  number.    In  fine,  di- 
ftinguilh'd  by  bold  Colours  3  but  of  fuch  as  ^2.0. 
are  related  and  friendly  to  each  other  :  And 
as  it  is  a  common  faying,  that  He  who  has  lviii. 
begun  well  J  has  already  performed  half  his  work  5  fotngPain- 
*  fo  there  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to  aYouth 
who  is  yet  in  the  Elements  of  Painting,  than, 
to  engage  himfelf  under  the  Difcipline  of  an 
ignorant  Mafter^  who  depraves  his  Tafte, 
by  an  infinite  number  of  Miftakes,  of  which 
his  wretched  Works  arc  full,  and  thereby  ^^^^^  i 

makes 
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Nec  Graphidos  rudis  Artis  adhuc  citb  qualia^. 
cunque 

Corpora  viva  fuper^  Studium  meditahitur^  ante 
Illorum  quam  Symmetriam^  Internodia^  Formam 
^.^Q,  Noverit^  infpeUls^  do5lo  evolvent e  Magifiro^ 
x^rchetypis  3  dulcefque  Dolos  praefenferit  Artis. 
Plufque  Manu  ante  Oculos  quam  Voce  docebitur 
Ufus. 


A  zfd^hct  ^^y^  Art  em  qu^cumque  juvant  j  fuge  qu^^ 
fervirepi-         que  repumant. 

aori,  noil  ^  ^ 

Pidor  Aiti, 

Corpora  diver nature  jtm5la  placehunt  % 
45  f.  ^'^^     qu^e  facili  contempt  a  lahore  videntur: 
jEthereiis  quippe  hnis  ineft  6?  Spirit  us  illis  x 
cueaiu  di-  Mente  diu  verjata^  manu  celcranda  repentt. 
op^Hs  ff-  Arfque  Lab  or  que  Oper  is  grata  fic  fraude  latebit : 
fpecSim  Maxima  deinde  crit  Ars^  nihil  Artis  inejfe  viderf. 

'Arsdicirur. 
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makes  him  drink  the  Poyfon,  which  infefts 
him  through  all  his  future  Life. 

Let  him,  who  is  yet  but  a  Beginner,  not 
make  fo  much  hafte  to  ftudy  after  Nature, 
every  thing  which  he  intends  to  imitate  j  as 
not  in  the  mean  time  to  learn  Proportions^  the 
Connexion  of  the  Joints,  and  their  Out-lines : 
And  let  him  firll  have  well  examined  the  ex-  430, 
cellent  Originals,  and  have  thoroughly  ftudi- 
ed  all  the  pleafing  Deceptions  of  his  Arts 
tvhich  he  muft  be  rather  taught  by  a  knowing 
Mafter,  than  by  Pra6tice>  and  by  feeing  him 
perform,  without  being  contented  only  to 
hear  him  fpeak. 

^  Seatch  whatfoever  is  aiding  to  your  Art,  , 
and  convenient :  and  avoid  thofe  things  which^^Ari/zv^r  to 

the  Maimer, 

are  repugnant  to  it. 

^  Bodies  of  divers  Natures  which  are  as-  ^  ^ 

Diver fity  and 

groupp'd  (or  combined)  together,  areagreea-f^^'%^r^ 
ble  and  pleafant  to  the  Sight  ^  ^  as  alfo  thofe^^"^^"^^ 
things  which  fcem  tobcllightly  touch'd,  and 
perform'd  with  Eafe  >  becaufe  they  ^re  ever  full 
of  Spirit,  and  appear  to  be  animated  with  a  kind 
of  Coeleftial  Fire.  But  we  are  not  able  to  com- 
pafs  thefe  things  with  Facility,  till  we  have  for  a 
long  time  weigh'd  them  in  our  Judgment,  and 
thoroughly  confider'd  them :  By  this  means 
the  Painter  fhall  be  enabled  to  conceal  the 

Pains 
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440.     Nec  prius  inducas  fabuU  Pigment  a  ColorKfB^ 
Archetypus  ^^Z'^'?/^        /^^^  Tyj^i /a^^/Vi?^  nitefcauty 
ill  raeme,       mentifrafens  Opris fit  Pegmafuturi. 

phum  in  te- 
la. 

^?"- .      Pravakat  fenfus  rationi,  qua  officii  Arti 
ocuiis.     Confpmie  j  inque  ocuUs  tantummodo  Circinusefidf. 


Utere  DoSlorumMonitiSi  nec  fperne  fuprhMS 
Lxiii.  Difcerci  qua  dete  fuerit  Sententia  Fulgi. 
A^tapcctEfi  cacus  nam  qui/que  fuis  in  rebus,  £5?  exprs 
piuiiraiim.  ^^^^.^.^.^  Prokmque  fuam  miratur  amatque. 
Afi  uhi  ConfiUum  deerit  Sapientis  Amid, 
.-Q    Id  tempus  dabit,  atque  mora  intermijfa  laberi. 
NonfaciKs  tamen  ad  Nutus,  6?  inania  Fulgi 
DiSta,  levis  mutabis  Opus,  Geniumque  relinques  : 
Nam  qui  parte  fua  /per at  bene  poffie  mereri 
Mumaga-de  Plebe,  nocctfibi,  nec pla^etMU. 
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Pains  and  Study  which  his  Art  and  Work  have 
coft  him,  under  a  pleafing  fort  of  Deceipt : 
For  the  greateft  Secret  which  belongs  to  Art, 
is  to  hide  it  from  the  Difcovery  of  Speftators, 

*  Never  give  the  leaft  touch  with  your  Pen-  440. 
cil,  till  you  have  well  examined  your  Defign,  j^j^^^^^^^^ 
and  have  fettled  your  Out-lines :  ^  nor  till  you  ^«y?  in 
have  prefent  in  your  Mind  a  perfefl  Idea  of  w  Lopy 
your  Work.  omhccioth. 

^  Let  the  Eye  be  fatisfy'd  in  the  firfl:  Place,  i-xii. 
even  againft,  and  above  all  other  Reafons^f^ r^e 
which  beget  Difficulties  in  your  Art,  which 
of  itfelf  fuffi^rs  nones  and  let  the  Compafsbe 
rather  in  your  Eyes,  than  in  your  Hands. 

^  Profit  your  felf  by  the  Counfels  of  the  44^^ 
Knowing :  And  do  not  arrogantly  difdain  to  p^^^f 
learn  the  Opinion  of  every  Man  concerning  nemy  to  good 
your  Work.   All  Men  are  blind  as  to  their 
own  Produftions}  and  no  Man  is  capable  of 
judging  in  his  own  Caufe.  ^  But  if  you  have 
no  knowing  Friend,  to  affift  you  with  his 
Advice  5  yet  kngth  of  Time  will  never  fail  5  ^fo. 
'tis  but  letting  fome  Weeks  pafs  over  your 
'Head,  or  at  leaft  fome  Days,  without  looking 
on  your  Work  :  and  that  Intermiffion  will 
faithfully  difcover  to  you  the  Faults,  and  Beau- 
ties. Yet  fuffer  not  your  felf  to  be  carried  a- 
way  by  the  Opinions  of  the  Vulgar,  who  of- 
^  ten 


^4 
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4ff       Q^^^yOpere  inproprio  foleat  fe  pingere  PiSlor^ 
.  XXIV.    (Prolem  adeo  ftbi  ferre  parem  Natura  fuevit) 
ym^tffi^  Pr(?^mV  imprimis  Pi£iori  j/vwS-i  acwliv^ 

Ut  data  qu(S  genio  colat^  abfiimatque  negxitis.  , 


FruStibus  utque  fuus  nunquam  ejl  fapor^  at^im 

vemfias  .;  / 

FloribuSy  infueto  in  fmdo^  pnecoce  fub  mni 
tempore  ^  quos  cult  us  violentus  £5?  ignis  adegit: 
Sic  nunquam^  nimio  qua  funt  extort  a  lab  or 
Et  pi^ta  invito  Genio^  nunquam  ilia placebunti 

OuocfMcn-  ^^'^^^  y^^tT  medit^ndoj  Manus  Labor  improbus 

teconccpc-  ^^nf^ 
rii  MaiiU  *' 

ccmpioba,  2<[ec  tamen  obtundat  Genium^  mentifqi  vigor  em. 

Optima 
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ten  fpeak  without  Knowledge  3  neither  give 
up  your  felf  altogether  to  them,  and  ^^andon 
wholly  your  own  Genius,  fo  as  lightly  to 
change  that  which  you  have  made:  For  he 
who  has  a  windy  Head,  and  flatters  himfelf 
with  the  empty  Hope  of  deferving  the  Praife 
of  the  common  People,  (whofe  Opinions  are 
inconfiderate,  and  changeable)  does  but  in- 
jure himfelf,  and  pleafes  no  Man. 

Since  every  Painter  paints  himfelf  in  his  ^ff. 
own  Works  (fo  much  is  Nature  accuftom'd  ^,^^^^:,*. 
to  produce  her  own  Likenefs)  'tis  advantage- 
ous  to  him^  to  know  himfelf:  ^  to  the  end  that 
he  may  cultivate  thofe  Talents  which  make 
his  Genius,  and  not  unprofitably  lofe  his  Time, 
in  endeavouring  to  gain  that,  which  flie  has 
irefus'd  him.  As  neither  Fruits  have  the  Tafte,  ^^^^ 
nor  Flowers  the  Beauty  which  is  natural  to 
them,  when  they  are  tranfplanted  into  an  un-^ 
kindly  or  foreign  Soil,  ^nd  are  forc'd  to  bear 
before  their  Seafon,  by  an  artificial  Heat :  So 
'tis  in  vain  for  the  Painter  to  fweat  over  his 
Works,  in  fpight  of  Nature  and  of  Genius  j 
for  without  them  'tis  impoffible  for  him  to 
fucceed. 

*  While  you  meditate  on  thefe  Truths,  and  p^r^cfZuy 
obferve  them  diligently,  by  making  i^^ceflary  ^^^^H  '^''^ 
Reflexions  on  them  5  let  the  Labour  of  the  vuhat  yon 

Hand  c^iv^s. 
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Lxvi.       Optima  noftrorum  Pars  matutina  dierum^ 

Matutinum  t\'^  -t  i         •  •  •  .  7^7. 

tempusia-  IJijJicili  hauc  tgituT  pottorem  impfide  Labon. 

bori  ap- 


LXVII. 

Singulis 
diebus  ali- 
quid  faci- 
endum. 

470. 
LXVIII. 

AfFedus 
inoblervati 
&  natura- 
les. 

LXIX. 
Non  defint 
Pugilla- 
les. 


Nulla  Dies  abeat^  quin  linea  du6la  fuperfit. 

Perq*j  Vias^Vultus  Homlniim^  Motufq-y  notabis 
Libert  ate  fua  proprios^  pofitafque  Figuras 
Ex  fefe  facile s^  ut  inobfervatus^  habebis^ 

Mox  quodcumque  Mari^  Terris^  in  Acre  pul- 
.  chrum 

Contigerit^  Chart  is  pr  opera  mandare  paratis^ 
Dum  pr^fens  animo  /pedes  tibifervet  hianti. 


47f-  Non  epulis  nimis  indulget  PiSlura^  meroque 
Parcit :  jimicorum  nifi  cum  fermone  benigno 
Exhauflam  reparet  Mentem  recreata  5  fed  inde 
Litibus^  ^  CuriSy  in  Coelibe  libera  vita^  : 
Seceffu^  procul  a  turba^  ftrepituque  remotosj 

480.  Fillarum^  Rurifque  be  at  a  filentia  quarit. 

Namque  recoiled totd  incumbente  M'wervd^ 

Inge- 
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Hand  accompany  the  Study  of  the  Brain  5  let 
the  former  fecond  aiid  fupport  the  latter  j  yet 
without  blunting  the  Sharpnefs  of  your  Ge-  4^f- 
nius,  and  abating  of  its  Vigour,  by  too  much 
Affiduity. 

^  The  Morning  is  the  beft.  and  mbft  pro-  lxvl 

^  ^         The  Morning 

per  part  of  the  Day  for  your  Bufinefs  s  em-  moji proper 
ploy  it  therefore  in  the  Study  and  Exercife  of  '"^  ^'""^ 
thofe  things  which  require  the  greatefl:  Pains  lxvii. 
and  Application. 

^  Let  noDaypafsover  you,  without  a  Line,  ^^'plffions 
Obferve  as  you  walk  the  Streets,  the  Airs  -^hkhare 
of  Heads    the  natural  Poftures  and  Exprefli-  tmai, 
ons  J  which  are  always  the  mojft  free,  the  lefs  470' 
they  feem  to  be  obferv'd. 

^  Be  ready  to  put  into  your  Table-book  i^xix. 

1  •  1  n      1  1  N     Of  Table- 

(which  you  mult  always  carry  about  you)  booh^. 
whatfoever  you  judge  wotthy  of  its  whether 
it  be  upon  the  Earth,  or  in  the  Air,  or  upon 
the  Waters,  while  the  Species  of  them  is  yet 
frefti  in  your  Imagination. 

^  Wine  and  good  Cheer  are  no  great  Friends  ^jf^ 
to  Paihting :  they  ferve  only  to  recreate  the 
Mind,  when  ^tis  oppreft  and  fpent  with  La- 
bour 3  then  indeed  'tis  prqper  to  renew  your 
Vigour  by  the  Converfation  of  your  Friends. 
Neither  is  a  true  Painter  naturally  pleas'd  with 
the  Fatigue  of  Bufinefs  5  and  particularly  of  the 
Fz  Lawi 
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Ingenio^  rerum  fpecies  prdefentior  extat  5 
Cofnmodiufque  Opens  compagem  ampleSiitur  om^ 

nem. 


Infami  ttbl  mn  potior  fit  avara  pectdt 
485*.  Cura^  jiuriqueFames^  modicdquamSorteheata^ 
Nominis  ^terni^  C5?  Laudis  pruritus  hahend^e^ 
Condi gnce  pulchrorum  OperumMercedisin^mm. 


Judicium^  docile  Ingenium^  Cor  nohile^  Senfus 
Sublimes^  firmum  Corpus^  florenfque  Juventa^ 
Commoda  Res^  Lahor^  Artis  Amor^  doSlufque 


Magifter*^ 
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Law  J  ^  but  delights  in  the  Liberty  which 
belongs  to  the  Batchelor's  Eftate.  ^  Pain- 
ting naturally  withdraws  from  Noife  and  Tu- 
mult, and  pleafes  it  felf  in  the  Enjoyment  of  a 
Countrey  Retirement :  becaufe  Silence  and  So-  ^Sq. 
litude  fet  an  edge  upon  the  Genius,  and  caufe 
a  greater  Application  to  Work  and  Study  : 
and  alfo  ferve  to  produce  the  Ideas,  which  fo 
conceiv'd,  will  be  always  prefent  in  the  Mind, 
even  to  the  finifhing  of  the  Work  j  the  whole 
Compafs  of  which,  the  Painter  can  at  that 
time  more  commodioufly  form  to  himfelf,  than 
at  any  other. 

^  Let  not  the  covetous  Defign  of  growing  48  f. 
rich,,  induce  you  to  ruin  your  Reputation  3  but 
rather  fatisfy  your  felf  with  a  moderate  For- 
tune :  and  let  your  Thoughts  be  wholly  taken 
up  with  acquiring  to  your  felf  a  glorious 
Name,  which  can  never  perifh,  but  with  the 
World  >  and  make  that  the  Recompence  of 
your  worthy  Labours. 

^  The  Qiialities  requiilte  to  form  an  ex- 
cellent Painter,  are,  a  true  difcerning  Judg- 
ment, a  Mind  which  is  docible,  a  noble 
Heart,  a  fublime  Senfe  of  things,  and  Fer- 
vour of  Soul  'y  after  which  follow.  Health  of 
Body,  a  convenient  Share  of  Fortune,  the  49*^' 
Flower  of  Youth,  Diligence,  an  Affection  for 
F  3  the 
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Et  quamcumque  voles  Occafto  porrigat  Anfam^ 
Ni  Genhis  quidam  adfuerit^  Sydufque  benignumy 
Potibus  his  tantisy  nec  adhuc  4^s  tanta  paratur. 


Diftat  ab  Ingenio  longe  Manus.    Optima  Do6lis 
.  Cenfenturyquaprava  minus  y  latet  omnibus  Error } 
Vitaque  tarn  long£  brevior  non  fufficit  Arti,  . 
Deftnimus  nam  pojfe  SeneSy  cum  fcire  feriti 
IncipmuSy  doUamque  Manum  gravat  agra  Se-^ 
ne^ius  j 

Nec  gelidis  fervet  juvenilis  inArtubus  ardor. 
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the  Art,  and  to  be  bred  under  the  Difcipline 
of  a  knowing  Mafter. 

And  remember,  that  whatfoever  your  Sub- 
jeft  be,  whether  of  your  own  Choice,  or 
what  Chance  or  good  Fortune  ihall  put  into 
your  Hand,  if  you  have  not  that  Genius,  or 
natural  Inclination,  which  your  Art  requires, 
you  ihall  never  arrive  to  Perfection  in  it,  even 
with  ail  thofe  great  Advantages  which  I  have 
meiltion'd.  For  the  Wit  and  the  manual  O- 
peration  are  things  vaftly  diftant  from  each 
other.  'Tis  the  Influence  of  your  Stars,  and 
the  Happinefs  of  your  Genius,  to  which  you 
muft  be  obhg'd  for  the  greatefc  Beauties  of 
your  Art. 

Nay,  even  your  Excellencies  fometimes  will  49  j", 
not  pals  for  fuch  in  the  Opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed, but  only  as  things  which  have  lefs  of  Er- 
ror in  them  :  no  man  fees  his  own  failings  5 
^  and  Life  is  fo  fhort,  that  it  is  not  fufficient  for 
for  fo  long  an  Art.  Our  Strength  fails  us  in 
our  old  Age,  when  we  begin  to  know  fome^ 
what:  Age  opprefies  us  by  the  fame  Degrees 
that  it  inftrufts  us  3  and  permits  not,  that  our 
mortal  Members  which  are  frozen  with  our 
Years,  fliould  retain  the  Vigour  and  Spirits  of 
our  Youth, 


*  Take 
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f  00-      ^are  agite^  O  Juvenes^  placido  quos  Sydere 
natos 

Pacifer^  Studia  alleBmt  tranquilly  Minerva  ; 
^ofque  fuofovet  igne^fibique  optavit  Alumnos  ! 
Eja  agiUj  at  que  Animis  ingentem  ingentibus 
Artem 

E^ercete  alacres^  dum  ftrenua  corda  Juventus 
fOf .  Virihus  extimulat  vegetis^  patienfque  labor  urn  ejl  5 
Dum  vacua  Errorum^  nuUoque  imbuta  Sapor e 
Pura  nltet  Mens^  £5?  rerum  fitibunda  novarum^ 
Pr^fenScs  haurit  fpecies^  atque  humida  fervat. 


LXX. 

)mm!""         Geometrali  prius  Arte  parumper  adulti^ 
f  I  o .  Signa  Antiqua  fupcr  Graiorum  addifcite  For  mam  ^ 
Nec  Mora^  nec  Requies^  noSiuque  diuque  labori^ 
Jllorum  Menti  atque  Modo^  vos  donee  agendi 
Praxis  ah  affiduo  faciles  ajfueverit  ufu. 


Mox 
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*  Take  Courage  therefore,  O  ye  Nohle  foo. 
Touths !  you  legitimate  Off-fpring  of  Minerva^ 
who  arc  born  under  the  Influence  of  a  happy 
Planet^  and  warm'd  with  a  Celeftial  Fire, 
which  attracts  you  to  the  Love  of  Science! 
Excrcife,  while  you  are  young,  your  whole 
Forces,  and  employ  them  with  Delight  in  an 
Artj  which  requires  a 'ze;)^^?/^  P^/W^r.  Exer- 
cife  them,  I  fay,  v^^hile  your  boyling  Youth 
fupplies  you  with  Strength,  andfurnifhes  you  fo/. 
with  Quicknefs,  and  with  Vigour  >  while 
your  Mind,  yet  pure,  and  void  of  Error,  has 
not  taken  any  ill  habitude  to  Vices  while  yet 
your  Spirits  are  inflam'd  with  the  Thirft  of 
Novelties,  and  your  Mind  is  fiU'd  with  the 
firft  Species  of  Things  which  prefent  them- 
felves  to  a  young  Imagination,  which  it  gives 
in  keeping  to  your  Memory  >  and  which  your 
Memory  retains  for  length  of  time5by  reafon  of 
the  moifture  wherewith  at  that  Age  the  Brain 
abounds.    ^  You  will  do  well  ^  to  begin  with  ^ 

^  The  Method 

Geometry^  and  after  having  made  fome  Pro-  of  studies  foy 
grefs  in  it,  ^  fet  your  felf  on  defigning  after  p^S 
the  Ancient  Greeks :  ^  and  ceafe  not  Day  or  fio. 
Night  from  Labour,  till  by  your  continual 
Praftice  you  have  gain'd  an  eafy  habitude  of 
imitating  them  in  their  Invention,  and  in  their 
Manner.    *  And  when  afterwards  your  Judg- 
ment 
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MoXj  ubi  Judicium  emenfisadokverit  Jnnis^ 
fif  Singula  qute celehant prima  Exemplar ia Cla ffis , 
Romania  Veneti^  ParmenfeSy  at  que  Bomni^ 
Partibus  in  cunBis  pe  detent      at  que  or  dine  re£lCy 
Ut  monitum  fupra  efi^  *vos  expendijje  juvahit. 
Hos  apud  invenit  Raphael  miracula  fummo  ^ 
j^io.  Du6ia  modo^  Fenerefque  habuit  quas  nemo  de^ 
inceps.  . 

^idquid  erat  forma  fcivit  Bomvot^  potenter. 


Julius  a  Puero  Mufarum  eduSlus  in  Antris^ 
jdonias  referavit  Opes^  Graphicaque  Poeji 
^£  non  vifaprius^  fed  tantum  audita  Poetis^ 
Ante  oculos  fpeUanda  dedit  Sacraria  Phoebi : 
^deque  coronatis  complevit  Bella  Ttriumphis 
Heroum  Fortuna  potens^  Cafufque  decor os^ 
Nobilius  reipfd  antiqua  pinxi£e'videtur . 


Clarior 
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ment  fhall  grow  ftronger,  and  come  to  its  matu- 
rity with  Years,  it  will  be  very  neceflary  to  fee 
and  examine  one  after  the  other,  and  Part  by 
Part,  thofe  Works  which  have  given  fo  great  a 
Reputation  to  the  Mailers  of  the  firfl:  Form  in  ^i^^ 
Purfuit  of  that  Method,  which  we  have  taught 
you  here  above,  and  according  to  the  Rules 
"vhich  wc  have  given  you  3  fuch  are  the  Ro- 
mans^ the  Venetians^  the  Parmefans^^  and  the 
Bolognefes.  Amongft  thofe  excellent  Perfons, 
Raphael  had  the  Talent  of  Invention  for  his  f 
Share,  by  which  he  made  as  many  Miracles 
as  he  made  Pi£tures.  In  which  is  obferv'd  ^a 
certain  Grace  which  was  wholly  natural  and 
peculiar  to  him,  and  which  none  fince  him 
have  been  able  to  appropriate  to  themfelves. 
Michael  Angelo  poiTefs'd  powerfully  the  Part 
of  Deftgn^  above  all  others.  ^  Julio  Romano 
(educated  from  his  Childhood  among  the  Mu- 
fes)  has  open'd  to  us  the  Treafures  of  Parnaf- 
fus:  and  in  the  Poetry  of  Painting  has  difco- 
ver'd  to  our  Eyes  the  moft  facred  Myfteries 
of  Apollo^  and  all  the  rareft  Ornaments  which  f  Zf . 
that  God  is  capable  of  communicating  to  thofe 
Works  that  he  infpiresj  which  we  knew  not 
before,  but  only  by  the  Recital  that  the  Po- 
ets made  of  them.  He  feems  to  have  painted 
thofe  famous  Wars^^  in  which  Fortune  has 

crowned 
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Clariof  ante  alios  Corregius  extitif^  ampla 
f30.    Luce  fuperfufa^  circum  coeuntibus  Umbris^ 

Pingendique  Modo  grandi^  £5?  traUando  Colore 
Corpora.    Amicitiamque^  gradufque  ^  dolofque 
Colorum^ 

Compagemque  ita  difpofuit  Titianus,  ut  inde 
Divus  appellatus^  magnis  fit  honoribus  au5iusy 
f    .    Fort  unique  bonis :  ^os  fedulus  Hannibal  omnes 
In  propriam  Mentem^  atqiie  Modum  mird  Arte 
coegit. 


Lxxi.       Plurimus  inde  Labor  Tabulas  imitandojuva- 

Natural 

Experieii-  t^^t 

pcifidunt  ^g^^p(^h  ^perumqtie  Ty^o^'y  fed  plura  docebit 
Natura  ante  ocujos  prafens -y  nam  firmat  6?  an- 
get 

f  40.    Vim  Genify  ex  illdque  Art  em  Experientia  complet. 
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"  crowned  her  triumphant  Heroes  J  andthofe 
other  glorious  Events  which  Ihe  has  caus'd 
in  all  Ages  5  even  with  more  Magnificence 
and  Noblenefsj  than  when  they  were  a6ted  in 
the  World. 

The  fhining  Eminence  of  Corregio  con-  y^o. 

fifts  in  his  laying  on  ample  broad  Lights  en- 

compaflT'd  with  friendly  Shadows,  and  in 
"  a  grand  Style  of  Painting,  with  a  DeHcacy 

in  the  management  of  Colours."  And  7?- 
tian  underftood  fo  well  the  Union  of  the  Maf- 
fesy  and  the  Bodies  of  Colours,  the  Harmony 
of  the  Tints,  and  the  Difpofition  of  the  whole 
together,  that  he  has  deferv'd  thofe  Honours 
and  that  Wealth  which  were  heap'd  upon 
him,  together  with  that  Attribute  of  being 
firnam'd  the  Divine  Painter,  The  labori- 
ous and  diligent  Annihal  Caracci^  has  taken  f 
from  all  thofe  great  Perfons  already  mentioned 
whatfoevcr  Excellencies  he  found  in  them, 
and,  as  it  were,  converted  their  Nourilhment 
into  his  own  Subftance. 

'Tis  a  great  means  of  profiting  your  felF,  ^^^f];^^ 
to  copy  diligently  thofe  excellent  Pieces,  and 
thofe  beautiful  Defigns  5  But  Nature  which  \^^''^'^  "^" 
prefent  before  your  Eyes,  is  yet  a  better  Mi^ 
firefs :  For  fhe  augments  the  Force  and  Vi- 
gour of  the  Genius,  and  fhe  it  is,  from  whom 
4  ^rt 
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Multa  fuperjiko  qu£  Commentaria  dicent. 


H£c  ego^  dum  memoror  fuhitura  voluhilis  <^vi 
Cundla  vices^  variifque  oUmperitura  ruinis^ 
y^j',  Pauca  Sophifmata  Jum  Graphica  immortalihus 
aufus 

Credere  Pteriis^  Romae  meditatus :  ad  Alpes, 
Dum  fuper  infanas  Moles  ^  inimkaque  c  a  fir  a 
Borbonidum  Decus  £ff  FindexLodoicusJvorumy 
Fulminat  ardenti  dextrd^  Patri^que  refurgens 
ffo.    GaUicus  Alcides  premit  Hifpanl  or  a  Leonis. 
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-/fr/ derives  her  ultimate  Perfedtion,  by  the  f40. 
means  of  fure  Experience  -y  ^^1  pafs  in  Silence 
many  things  which  will  be  more  amply  treat- 
ed in  the  enfuing  Commentary . 

And  now  confidering  that  all  things  are 
fubjed  to  the  viciffitude  of  Time,  and  that 
they  are  Hable  to  Deftriidion  by  feveral  ways, 
I  thought  I  might  reafonably  take  the  bold- 
nefs  ^  to  intrufl:  to  the  Mufes  (thofe  lovely 
and  immortal  Sifters  of  Painting)  thefe  few 
Precepts,  which  I  have  here  made  and  col- 
leded  of  that  Art. 

I  employ'd  my  time  in  the  Study  of  this  j'4j'. 
Work  at  Rome^  v/hile  the  Glory  of  the  Bour- 
bon Family,  and  the  juft  Avenger  of  his  injur'd 
Anceftors,  the  Viftorious  Lovis  XIII.  was  dar- 
ting his  Thunder  on  the  Jlpes^  and  caufing 
his  Enemies  to  feel  the  Force  of  his  uncon- 
querable Arn(is  'y  while  he,  like  another  GaUique 
Hercules^  boh;!  for  the  Benefit  and  Honour  of 
his  Countrey^  w^s  griping  the  Spanijlo  Geryon  by 
the  Throat,  and  at  the  Point  of  ftrangling 
him. 
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Charles  Alphonfe  du  Frefnoy. 


^  Ainting  and  Poefy  are  two  Sijlers,  ^  I . 
&c.    'Tisa  receiv'd  truth,  thzt^'"^'""''"' 

1       A        I  •     T-k    1     •       at  the  Head 

the  Arts  have  a  certain  Relation  o/«wr^oi- 
to  each  other.  .  "  rhre  is  no 
"  Jrt  (faid  "terttiUian  in  h\s''''^'''^'''\ 

^  the  parttcuUr 

Treatife  of  Idolatry)  zvhich  is  not  either  the  p^jf^ge  on 
Father ,  or  the  near  Relation  of  another,  cbfervattn 
And  Cicero  in  his  Oration  for  Jrchias  the  Po- 
etj  fays,  "  "fhat  the  Arts  which  have  refpeSl  to 
G  human 
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human  Life^  have  a  kind  of  Alliance  amongfi 
themfelves^  and  hold  each  other  (as  we  may 
fay)  l^y  Hand'\  But  thofe  Arts  which 
are  the  neareft  related  5  and  claim  the  moft 
ancient  Kindred  with  each  other,  are  Pain- 
ting and  Poetry  3  and  whofoever  lhall  through- 
ly examine  them,  will  find  them  fo  much  re- 
fembling  one  another,  that  he  cannot  take 
them  for  lefs  than  Sifiers. 

They  both  follow  the  fame  bent,  andfuffer 
themfelves  to  be  rather  carry 'd  away,  than  led 
by  their  fecret  Inclinations,  which  are  fo  ma- 
ny Seeds  of  the  Divinity.       There  is  a  God 
within  us  (fays  Ovid  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Sixth  Book  de  Faftis^  there  fpeaking  of  the 
Poets)       who  by  his  Agitation  warms  us. 
And  Suidas  fays,      "That  the  famous  Sculptor 
Phidias,  andTuO\YA%  that  incomparable  Pain^ 
ter^  were  both  of  them  tranfported  by  the 
fame  Enthufiafm^  which  gave  Life  to  all 
their  TVorksT    They  both  of  them  aim 
at  the  fame  End,  which  is  Imitation.  Both 
of  them  excite  our  Paflions>   and  we  fuf- 
fer  our  felves  willingly  to  be  deceiv'd,  both 
by  the  one,  and  by  the  others  our  Eyes  and 
Souls  are  fo  fixt  to  them,  that  we  are  ready 
to  perfuadeour  felves,  that  the  painted  Bodies 
breath,  and  that  the  Fidions  are  Truths- 

Both' 
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Both  of  them  are  fet  on  fire  by  the  great  A- 
6tions  of  Heroes  5  and  both  endeavour  to  e- 
ternize  them.  Both  of  them  in  fhort,  arefup- 
ported  by  the  Strength  of  their  Imagination, 
and  avail  themfelves  of  thofe  Licences,  which 
Jpollo  has  equally  beftow'd  on  them,  and  with 
which  their  Genius  has  infpir'd  them. 

 Pi^oribus  at  que  Poetis 

^idlibet  audendi^  femper  fuit  aqua  Potejlas. 

Painters  and  Poets  free  from  fertile  A^we^ 
May  treat  theirSubje^s^  and  their  ObjeSis  draw. 

As  Horace  tells  us,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

The  Advantage  which  Painting  poflefles^  ^ 
above  Poefie^  is  this  j  that  amongft  fo  great  a 
Diverfity  of  Languages,  fhe  makes  her  felf  S 
under  flood  by  all  the  Nations  of  the  World  \  i 
and  that  {he  is  neceflary  to  all  other  Arts, 
becaufe  of  the  need  which  they  have  of  de- 
monftrative  Figures,  which  often  give  more 
Light  to  the  Underftanding,  than  the  cleareft 
Difcourfes  we  can  make. 
Segnius  irritant  animos  demijfa  per  aurem^ 
^am  qu£  funt  oculis  commijfa  fidelibus. 
Hearing  excites  the  Mind  by  flow  Degrees  ^ 
Man  is  warmed  at  once  by  what  he  fees. 

G  2,  Horace 
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Horace  in  the  fame  Art  of  Poetry. 
^  p.     For  both  thofeArts  that  they  might  advance^  Sec. 
Poetry  by  its  Hymns  and  Anthems^  and  Painting 
by  its  Statues^  Altar-pieces^  and  by  all  thofe 
Decorations  which  infpire  Refpe6t  and  Reve- 
rence for  our  Sacred  Myfteries^  have  been  fer- 
viceable  to  Religion.    Gregory  of  Nice.^  after 
having  made  a  long  and  beautiful  Defcription 
of  Abraham  facrificing  his  Son  Ifaac^  fays  thefe 
Words,     /  have  often  cafi  my  Eyes  upon  a 
Pi£iure ,    which   reprefents   this  moving 
Object',   and  could  never,  withdraw  them 
,      without  Tears,    So  well  did  tbe  Picture  re- 
\      prefent  the  thing  it  felf^  even  as  if  the  ASlion 
\      were  then  paffing  before  my  Sight. 
^  24.         much  thefe  Divine  Arts  have  been  always  ho- 
noufd^  &c.  I'hegreatefi  Lords^  whole  Cities  and 
their  Magi  fir  at  es  of  old  (fays  Pliny  lib .  3  f .)  took  it 
for  an  Honour^  to  obtain  a  Picture  from  the 
Hands  of  thofe  great  Ancient  Painters,  But 
this  Honour  is  much  fallen  of  late  amongft 
the  French  Nobility  :  and  if  you  will  under- 
Itand  the  caufe  of  it,  Vitruvius  will  tell  you, 
that  it  comes  from  their  Ignorance  of  the 
charming  Arts.  Propter  IgnorantiamArtis^Vir-  ; 
tutes  obfcurantur :  (in  the  Preface  to  his  fifth  • 
Book.)    Nay  more,  we  fhould  fee  this  admi- 
rable Art  fall  into  the  laft  Degree  of  Con- 
tempt 
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^  tempt,  if  our  mighty  Monarch,  who  yields 
in  nothing  to  the  Magnanimity  of  Alexander 
the  Great^  had  not  {hown  as  much  Love  for 
Painting,  as  for  Valour  in  the  Wars  :  we  dai- 
ly fee  him  encouraging  this  noble  Art,  by  the 
confiderable  Prefents  which  he  makes  to  his 
^  chief  Painter.    And  he  has  alfo  founded       Mr-,  lc 
Academy  for  the  Progrefs  and  Perfe&ionating^^""* 
of  Painting,  which  his  ^  firft  Minifter  ho-^^^'-Coi'. 
nours  with  his  Protection,  his  Care,  and  fre- 
quent Vifits :  infomuch  that  we  might  fhort- 
ly  fee  the  Age  of  Apelles  reviving  in  our  Coun- 
trey,  together  with  all  the  beauteous  x4.rts,  if 
our  generous  Nobility,  who  follow  our  in- 
comparable King  with  fo  much  Ardour  and 
Courage  in  thofe  Dangers,  to  which  he  ex- 
pofes  his  Sacred  Perfon,  for  the  Greatnefs 
and  Glory  of  his  Kingdom ,  would  imitate 
him  in  that  wonderful  AfFe6tion,  which  he 
bears  to  all  who  are  excellent  in  this  kind. 
Thofe  Perfons  who  were  the  moil  confide- 
rable in  ancient  Greece^  either  for  Birth  or 
Merit,  took  a  moft  particular  Care,  for  ma- 
ny Ages,  to  be  inftrufted  in  the  Art  of  Pain- 
ting :  following  that  laudable  and  profitable 
cuftom,   begun  and  eftablifh'd  by  the  Great 
Alexander^    which  was,  to  learn  how  to 
J^eftgn.    And  Pliny  who  gives  Teftimony  to 
G  3  this 
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this,  in  the  tenth  Chapter  of  his  -i^ph  Book, 
tells  us  farther  (fpeaking  of  Pamphilus^  the 
*  I  Mafter  o{  Apelles)  "that  it  was  by  the  Authori- 

al ty  of  Alexander,  that  fir  ft  at  Sicyon,  and  after 

)  \  wards  thro''  all  Greece,  the  young  Gentlemen 

learned  before  all  other  things  to  deftgn  upon  "Ta- 
hlets  of  boxen-Wood and  that  the  fir  ft  Place 
\[\  among  all  the  liberal  Arts  was  given  to  Pain-- 

\  ting.    And  that  which  makes  it  evident,  that 

'  *  they  were  very  knowing  in  this  Art,  is  the 

Love  and  efteem  which  they  had  for  Painters. 
Demetrius  gave  high  Teftimonies  of  this, 
when  he  befieg'd  the  City  of  Rhodes  :  For  he 
was  pleas'd  to  employ  fome  part  of  that  time, 
which  he  ow'd  to  the  Care  of  his  Arms,  in  i 
vifiting  Protogenes^  who  was  then  drawing 
thePi£tureof/^/yy^^.  jTi^i^  lalyfus,  (faysP//;r|^) 
hinder'' d  King  Demetrius  from  taking  Rhodes,  \ 
out  of  fear  ^  left  he  fhould  burn  the  Pictures  5  and 
not  being  able  to  fire  the  'Town  on  any  other  fide^ 
he  was  pleas'"  d  rather  to  fpare  the  Paintings  than 
to  take  the  Fi£lory^  which  was  already  in  his 
^  '  Hands.    Protogenes^  at  that  time  had  his  P^/;^- 

ting-room  in  a  Garden  out  of  the  Town,  and 
very  near  the  Camp  of  the  Enemies  ^  where 
1 ;  he  was  daily  finifliing  thofe  Pieces  which  he 

had  already  begun  \  the  Noife  of  Soldiers  not 
j  being  capable  of  interrupting  his  Studies. 

But 
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But  Demetrius  caufing  him  to  be  brought  ii> 
to  his  Prefence^  and  asking  him,  what  made 
him  fo  bold^as  to  work  in  the  midft  of  Enemies : 
He  anfwer'd  the  King,  "That  he  under  flood  the 
War 'which  he  made^  was  againfi  the  Rhodians, 
and  not  againft  the  Arts.    This  ohX\^ A  Deme-^ 
trius to  appoint  him  Guards,  for  his  Security; 
being  infinitely  pleas'd,  that  he  could  preferve 
that  Hand,   which  by  this  means  he  fav'd 
from  the  Barbarity  and  Infolence  of  Soldiers. 
^lexanderhzdno  greater  Pleafure,  than  when 
he  was  in  the  Painting-room  of  jipelks ;  where 
he  commonly  was  found.    And  that  Painter 
once  receiv'd  from  him  a  fcnfible  Teftimony 
of  Love  and  Efteem,  which  that  Monarch 
had  for  him :  for  having  caus'd  him  to  paint 
naked  (byreafonof  her  admirable  Beauty)  one 
of  his  Concubines,  calPd  Campafpe^  who  had  the 
greateft  Share  in  his  AfFe6tions  3  and  perceiving, 
that  Jpelles  was  wounded  with  the  fame  fa- 
tal dart  of  Beauty,  he  made  a  prefent  of  her  to 
him.    In  that  Age,  fo  great  a  Deference  was 
pay'd  to  Paint ing^xh'Xt  they  who  had  any Mafte- 
ry  in  that  Art,  never  painted  on  any  thing,  but 
what  was  portable  from  one  Place  to  another, 
and  what  could  be  fecur'd  from  burning.  They 
took  a  particular  Care,  {{cijs^ Pliny  in  the  place 
above-cited)  not  to  paint  any  thing  againft  a 
G  4  Wall 
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Wall,  which  could  only  belong  to  one  Ma- 
iler, and  muft  always  remain  in  the  fame 
place  3  and  for  that  Reafon,  could  not  be  re- 
mov'd  in  cafe  of  an  accidental  Fire.  Men 
were  not  fuffer'd  to  keep  a  Pifture,  as  it  were 
in  Prifon,  on  the  Walls :  It  dwelt  in  common 
in  all  Cities,  and  the  Painter  himfelf  was  re- 
fpe£led,  as  a  common  Good  to  all  the  Worlds 
See  this  excellent  Author^  and  you  fhall  find, 
that  the  lo^^^  Chapter  of  his  35-^^'  Book  is  fiU'd 
with  the  Praifes  of  this  Art^  and  with  the  Ho^ 
nours  which  were  afcriVd  to  it.  You  will  there 
find,  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  any  but  thofe 
of  noble  Blood,  to  profefs  it.  Francis  theFirft, 
(as  Vafari  tells  us)  was  in  love  with  Painting 
to  that  degree,  that  he  allur'd  out  of  Italy  all 
the  beft  Mafters  3  that  this  Art  might  flourifli 
in  his  own  Kingdom  :  And  amongft  others 
Leonardo  da  Vinci who  after  having  continu- 
ed for  fome  time  in  France^  died  at  Fontainr 
hleau^  in  the  Arms  of  that  great  King,  who 
could  not  behold  his  Death,  without  fliedr 
ding  Tears  over  him.  Charles  the  Fifth,  has 
adorn'd  with  the  nobleft  Pictures  which 

are  now  remaining  in  the  World.  Ridolphi^ 
in  his  Life  of  T'itian^  fays,  1'hat  Emperor  one 
Day  took  up  a  Pencil^  which  fell  from  the  Hand 
of  that  Artifij  who  was  then  drawing  his  Pi- 

£lure  I 
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Uure  J  an^  upon  the  Complement  which  Titian 
made  him  on  this  Occajion^  he  faid  thefe  Words ^ 
Titian  has  deferv'd  to  be  Jerv'd  by  Casfar.  And 
in  the  fame  Life  'tis  remarkable,  "That  the  Em^ 
peror  valued  himfelf^  not  fo  much  in  [ubjeUing 
Kingdoms  and  Provinces^  as  that  he  had  been 
thrice  made  Immortal  by  the  Hand  of  Titian. 
If  you  will  but  take  the  Pains  to  read  this  fa- 
mous Life  in  Ridolphi^  you  will  there  fee  the 
Relation  of  all  thofe  Honours,  which  he  re- 
ceiv'd  from  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  Time  here  to  recount  all  the 
Particulars :  I  will  only  obferve,  that  the 
greateft  Lords  who  compos'd  the  Court  of 
that  ExHperor,  not  being  able  to  refrain  from 
fome  Marks  of  Jealoufy,  upon  the  Preference 
which  he  made  of  the  Perfon,  and  Converfa- 
tion  of  "Titian^  to  that  of  all  his  other  Cour- 
tiers 5  he  freely  told  them,  l^hat  he  could  ne^ 
n)er  want  a  Court ^  or  Courtiers  s  but  he  could  not 
have  Titian  always  with  him.  Accordingly, 
he  heap'd  Riches  on  him,  and  whenfoever  he 
fent  him  Money,  which,  ordinarily  fpeaking, 
was  a  great  Sum,  he  always  did  it  with  this 
obliging  Teftimony,  T^hat  his  Defign  was  not 
to  pay  him  the  Value  of  his  Pi6lures^  becaufe 
they  were  above  any  Price,  After  the  Example 
of  the  Worthies  of  Antiquity,  who  bought 

the 
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the  rareft  Pi6tures  with  Bufhels  of  Gold, 
without  counting  the  Weight,  or  the  Num- 
ber of  the  Pieces,  In  nummo  aureo^  menfura 
accepit^  non  numero  (fays  Pliny  ^  fpeaking  of 
jlpelles^  ^inSlilian  infers  from  hence,  that 
there  isnothingmore  noble  than  the  Art  of  Paint- 
ings becaufe  other  things  for  the  moft  part 
are  Merchandife,  and  bought  at  certain  Rates : 
Moft  things  for  this  very  rcafon,  fays  he,  are 
vile,  becaufe  they  have  a  Price.  Pleraque  hoc 
ipfo  pojfunt  videri  "uilia^  quod  pretium  hahent. 
See  the  34^^,  3^^^^,  and  36^^  Books  of  Pliny. 
Many  great  Perfons  have  lov'd  it  with  an  ex- 
treme Paffion,  and  have  exercis'd  themfelves 
in  it  with  Delight.  Amongft  others,  Lcelius 
Fahim^  one  of  thofe  famous  Romans^  who, 
(as  Cicero  relates)  after  he  had  tafted  Paintings 
and  had  praftis'd  it,  would  be  call'd  Fabius 
PiSlor :  As  alfo  T'urpilius^  a  Roman  Knight  5 
Labeo^  Prat  or  £5?  Conful^^intus  Pedius-y  the 
Poets  Ennius  and  Pacuvius  j  Socrates^  Plato^ 
Metro  dor  us  ^  Pyrrho^  Commodus^  Nero^  Fefpa- 
fian^  Alexander  Severus^  Antoninus^  and  ma- 
ny other  Kings  and  Emperors,  who  thought 
it  not  below  their  Majefty,  to  employ  fome 
part  of  their  Time  in  this  honourable  Art. 

I'he  principal  and  moft  important  part  of 
Paintings  is  to  find  outy  and  throughly  to  under- 
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fiand^  what  Nature  hath  made  moji  heautiful^ 
and  mo  ft  proper  to  this  Art  ^  8cc.  Obferve  here 
the  Rock  on  which  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Flemifto  Painters  have  fplit :  Moft  of  that  Na- 
tion know  how  to  imitate  Nature,  at  leaft  as 
well  as  the  Painters  of  other  Countries  >  but 
they  make  a  bad  Choice  in  Nature  it  felf> 
whether  it  be,  that  they  have  not  feen  the 
ancient  Pieces,  to  find  thofe  Beauties  j  or  that 
a  happy  Genius,  and  the  beautiful  Nature,  is 
not  of  the  Growth  of  their  Countrey.  And 
to  confefs  the  Truth,  that  which  is  naturally 
beautiful  is  fo  very  rare,  that  it  is  difcover'd 
by  few  Perfons  j  'tis  difficult  to  make  a  Choice 
of  it,  and  to  form  to  our  felves  fuch  an  Idea 
of  it,  as  may  ferve  us  for  a  Model. 

And  that  a  Choice  of  it  may  he  made  accor-  ^  39« 
ding  to  the  Guft  and  Manner  of  the  Ancients^  &c. 
That  is  to  fay,  according  to  the  Statues^  the 
BaJfo'Relievo^s^  and  the  other  Ancient  Pieces^ 
as  well  of  the  Grecians  ^  as  of  the  Romans. 
Ancient  (or  Antique)  is  that  which  has  been 
made  from  the  Time  of  Alexander  the  Great ^ 
till  that  of  Phocas  5  during  whofe  Empire  the 
Arts  were  ruin'd  by  War.  Thefe  ancient 
Works  from  their  Beginning  have  been  the 
Rule  of  Beauty :  and  in  effeft,  the  Authors  of 
them  have  been  fo  careful  to  give  them  that 
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Perfe£tion,  which  is  ftill  to  be  obferv'd  in 
them,  that  they  made  ufe  not  only  of  one 
fingle  Body,  whereby  they  form'd  them,  but 
of  many,  from  which  they  took  the  moft  re- 
gular Parts  to  compofe  from  them  a  beautiful 
Whole.    "  Tthe  Sculptors  (fays  Maximus  'Tyri- 
us^  in  his  7^^  Diflertation)  with  admirable 
Artifice^  chofe  out  of  many  Bodies  ihofe  Parts 
which  appear'' d  to  them  the  moft  heautifuh^ 
and  out  of  that  Diverfity  made  hut  one  Sta- 
tue :  But  this  Mixture  is  made  with  fo  much 
Prudence^  and  Propriety^  that  they  feem  to 
have  taken  hut  one  only  perfe6l  Beauty,  And 
let  us  not  imagine  that  we  can  eDer  find  one 
natural  Beauty^  which  can  difpute  with  Sta^ 
tues  that  Art^  which  has  always  fomewhat 
more  per feU  than  Nature.^''    'Tis  alfo  to  be 
prefum'd,  that  in  the  Choice  which  they  made 
of  thofe  Parts,  they  foUow'd  the  Opinion  of 
the  Phyficians^  who  at  that  time  were  very 
capable  of  inftruSing  them  in  the  Rules  of 
Beauty ;  Since  Beauty  and  Health  ordinarily 
follow  each  other.    "  For  Beauty  (fays  Ga^ 
len)  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  juft  Accord^  and  mu-- 
tual  Harmony  of  the  Members^  animated  by 
a  healthful  Conftitution.    And  Men  "  (fays 
the  fame  Author)     commend  a  certain  Statue 
(?/Polycletus,  which  they  call  the  Rule,  and 

which 
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which  deferves  that  Name^  for  having  fo 
perfect  an  Agreement  in  all  its  Parts^  and  a 
"  Proportion  fo  exa£l^  that  it  is  not  poffible  to 
"  find  a  Fault  in  it''  From  what  I  have  quo- 
ted, we  may  conclude,  that  the  ancient  Pieces 
are  truly  beautiful,  becaufe  they  refemble  the 
Beauties  of  Nature  j  and  That  Nature  will  e- 
ver  be  beautiful  which  refembles  thofe  Beau- 
ties of  Antiquity.    'Tis  now  evident,  upon 
what  Account  none  have  prefum'd  to  conteft 
the  Proportion  of  thofe  ancient  Pieces  3  and 
that  on  the  contrary,  they  have  always  been 
quoted  as  Models  of  the  moft  perfed  Beauty. 
u'Ovid^  in  the  ii^^Book  of  his  Metamorphofes^ 
where  he  defcribes  Cyllarus^  the  moft  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  Centaurs^  fays,  T'hat  he  had  fo 
great  a  Vivacity  in  his  Countenance^  his  Neck^ 
his  Shoulders^  his  Hands^  and  Stomach  were  fo 
fair^  that  it  is  certain  the  manly  part  of  him 
was  as  beautiful^  as  the  mofl  celebrated  Statues. 
And  Philofiratus^  in  his  Heroicks  (fpeaking  of 
Protefilaus)  and  praifing  the  Beauty  of  his 
Face,  fays,     That  the  Form  of  his  Nofe  was 
fquare^  as  if  it  had  been  of  a  Statue :  And 
in  another  Place,  fpeaking  of  Euphorbus^  he 
fays,  "  That  his  Beauty  had  gain'd  the  Affe^ 
£lions  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  refem* 
bled  fo  nearly  the  Beauty  of  a  Statue^  that 

om 
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one  mi^t  have  taken  him  for  Apollo."  Af- 
terwards alfo  (fpeaking  of  the  Beauty  of  Neo- 
ptoUmus^  and  of  his  Hkenefs  to  his  Father  A- 
chilles)  he  fays,  "  "That  in  Beauty  his  Father 

had  the  fame  advantage  over  him^  as  Statues 

have  over  the  Beauty  of  living  Men. 

This  ought  to  be  underftood  of  the  fairejl 
Statues^  for  among  ft  the  multitude  of  Scul* 
ptors  which  were  in  Greece  and  Italy^  'tis  im- 
poffible  but  fome  of  them  muft  have  been  bad 
Workmen,  or  rather  lefs  good :  for  though 
their  Works  were  much  inferior  to  the  Ar- 
tifts  of  the  firft  Form,  yet  fomewhat  of  Great- 
nefs  is  to  be  feen  in  them,  and  fomewhat  of 
harmonious  in  the  Diftribution  of  their  Parts, 
which  makes  it  evident  3  that  at  that  time  they 
wrought  on  common  Principles,  and  that  e- 
very  one  of  them  avail'd  himfelf  of  thofe 
Principles,  according  to  his  Capacity  and  Ge- 
nius. Thofe  Statues  were  the  greateft  Orna- 
ments of  Greece  5  we  need  onely  open  the 
Book  of  Paufanias^  to  find  the  prodigious 
Quantity  of  them,  whether  within,  or  with- 
out theirTemples,  or  in  the  eroding  of  Streets, 
or  in  the  Squares,  and  publique  Places,  or  e- 
ven  the  Fields,  or  on  the  Tombs.  Statues 
were  ereded  to  the  Mufes^  to  the  Nymphs^ 
to  Heroes^  to  great  Captains^  to  Magifirates^ 

Philo- 
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Philofophers^  and  Poets:  In  fliort,  they' were 
fet  up  to  all  thofe  who  had  made  themfelves 
eminent,  either  in  Defence  of  their  Countrey, 
or  for  any  noble  Aftion,  which  deferv'd  a 
Recompence  5  for  it  was  the  moft:  ordinary 
and  moft  authentique  Way,  both  amongft  the 
Greeks  and  Romans^  thus  to  teftifie  their  Grati- 
titude.   The  Romans  when  they  had  conquer'd 
Gr^cia  tranfported  from  thence,   not  onely 
their  moft  admirable  Statues,  but  alfo  brought 
along  with  them  the  moft  excellent  of  their 
Sculptors,  who  inftrufted  others  in  their  Art, 
and  have  left  to  Pofterity  the  immortal  Ex- 
amples of  their  Knowledge,  which  we  fee 
confirm 'd  by  thofe  curious  Statues^  thofe  Z^^- 
fes^  thofe  BaJfo-Relievo\^  and  thofe  beautiful 
Columns^  call'd  by  the  Names  of  T^rajan  and 
Antonine,    Thefe  are  thofe  Beauties  which 
our  x\uthor  propofes  to  us  for  our  Models^  and 
the  true  Fountains   of  Science  j     out  of 
which  both  Painters  and  Statuaries  are  bound 
to  draw  for  their  own  ufe,  without  amufing 
themfelves  with  dipping  in  Streams  which  are 
often  muddy,  at  leaft  troubled  3  I  mean  the 
Manner  of  their  Mafters,  after  whom  they 
creep,  and  from  whom  they  are  unwilling  to 
depart,  either  through  Negligence,  or  through 
the  Meannefs  of  their  Genius.    "  It  belongs 
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cneJy  to  heavy  Minds^  (fays  Cicero)  to  fpend 
their  time  on  Streams^  without  fearching  for 
the  Springs  from  whence  their  Materials  flow 
in  all  manner  of  abundance. 
Without  which  all  is  nothing  hut  a  blind  and 
rafh  Barbarity^  Sec.  All  that  has  nothing  of 
the  ancient  Gufto,  is  call'd  a  barbarous  or 
Gothique  Manner,  which  is  not  condufted 
by  any  Rule,  but  onely  follows  a  wretched 
Fancy,  which  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  noble. 
W e  are  here  to  obferve,  that  Painters  are  not 
oblig'd  to  follow  the  jlntique  as  exaftly  as  the 
Sculptors  :  for  then  the  Pi£ture  would  favour 
too  ftrongly  of  the  Statue^  and  would  feem  to 
be  without  Motion.  Many  Painters,  and  fome 
of  the  ableft  amongft  them,  believing  they  do 
well,  and  taking  that  Precept  in  too  literal  a 
Senfe,  have  fallen  thereby  into  great  Incon- 
veniencies  3  It  therefore  becomes  the  Painters 
to  make  ufe  of  thofe  Ancient  Patterns  with 
difcretion,  and  to  accomodate  the  Nature  to 
them  in  fuch  a  manner ,  that  their  Figures, 
which  mufl:  feem  to  live,  may  rather  appear 
to  be  Models  for  the  Antiquely  than  the  A?itique 
a  Model  for  their  Figures, 

It  appears,  that  Raphael  made  a  perfect 
ufe  of  this  Conduft  5  and  that  the  Lombard 
School  have  not  precifely  fearch'd  into  this 

Pre- 
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Precept,  any  farther  than  to  learn  from  thence 
how  to  make  a  good  Choice  of  the  Nature, 
and  to  give  a  certain  Grace  and  Noblenefs  to 
all  their  Works,  by  the  general  and  confused 
Idea,  which  they  had  of  what  is  beautiful. 
As  for  the  reft,  they  are  fufficiently  Hcentious^ 
excepting  only  'Titian^  who,  of  all  the  Lorn-- 
hards^  has  preferv'd  the  greateft  Purity  in  his 
Works.    This  barbarous  Manner,  of  which 
1  fpoke,  has  been  in  great  Vogue  from  the 
Year  6i  l  to  i4f  o.    They  who  have  reftor'd 
Painting  in  Germany^  (not  having  feen  any  of 
thofe  fair  Relicks  of  Antiquity)  have  retained 
much  of  that  barbarous  Manner.  Amongft 
others,  Lucas  van  Ley  den  ^  a  very  laborious 
Man,  who  with  his  Scholars  has  infefted  al- 
moft  all  Europe  with  his  Defigns  for  ^apeftry^ 
which  by  the  Ignorant  are  calFd  Ancient  Hang- 
ings^  (a  greater  Honour  than  they  deferve :) 
Thefe,  I  fay,  are  efteem'd  beautiful  by  the 
greateft  part  of  the  World.    I  muft  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  am  amaz'd  at  fo  grofs  a  Stupidi- 
ty, and  that  we  of  the  French  Nation  Ihould 
have  fo  barbarous  a  Tafte,  as  to  take  for 
beautiful  thofe  flat,  childiih,  and  infipid  Ta- 
peftries.    Albert  Durer^  that  famous  German.^ 
Vho  was  Contemporary  to  xh^t  Lucas  ^  has 
had  the  like  Misfortune  to  fall  into  that  ab- 
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furd  Manner,  becaufe  he  had  never  feen  any 
thing  that  was  beautiful.    Obferve  what  Va^ 
fan  tells  us,  in  the  Life  of  Marc  Antonio^ 
{Raphael's  Graver)  having  firfl:  commended^/- 
hert  for  his  Skill  in  Graving,  and  his  other 
Talents:     And  in  "truth  (fays  he)  if  this^  fo 
excellent^  fo  exacl^  and  fo  univerfal  a  Man^ 
had  been  born  inTu(cany^  as  he  was  in Ger- 
many,  and  had  form'd  his  Studies  according 
to  thofe  beautiful  Pieces  which  are  feen  at 
Rome,  as  the  refi  of  us  have  done^  he  had 
prov'^d  the  beft  Painter  of  all  Italy,  as  he 
was  the  great efi  Genius^  and  the  moft  accom- 
%  4f  •      plifh^d  which  Germany  ever  bore. 

IVe  love  what  we  underfland^  &c.  This 
Period  informs  us,  that  though  our  Inven- 
tions are  never  fo  good,  though  we  are  fur- 
nifli'd  by  Nature  with  a  noble  Genius^  and 
though  we  follow  the  Impulfe  of  it,  yet  this 
is  not  enough,  if  we  learn  not  to  underfland 
what  is  perfe6t  and  beautiful  in  Nature  5  to 
the  end  that  having  found  it,  we  may  be  able 
to  imitate  it,  and  by  this  Infl;ru£lion  we  may 
be  capacitated  to  obferve  thofe  Errors  which 
flie  her  felf  has  made,  and  to  avoid  them,  fo 
as  not  to  copy  her  in  all  forts  of  Subjefts, 
fuch  as  flie  appears  to  us,  without  Choice  or 
Diftinclion. 
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jfs  being  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  his  own  ^fO. 
j^rt  ^  This  Word,  Sovereign  Judge  ^ 

or  Arbiter  of  his  own  Art^  prefuppofes  Pain- 
ter to  be  fully  inftrudted  in  all  the  Parts  of 
Painting  5  fo  that  being  fet  as  it  were  above 
his  Art,  he  may  be  the  Mafier  and  Sovereign 
of  it ;  which  is  no  eafy  Matter.  Thofe  of 
that  Profeflion  are  fo  feldom  endow'd  with 
that  fupreme  Capacity,  that  few  of  them  ar- 
rive to  be  good  Judges  of  Painting :  And  I 
fhould  many  times  make  more  account  of  their 
Judgment,  who  are  Men  of  Senfe,  and  yet 
have  never  touch'd  a  Pencil,  than  of  the  Opi- 
nion which  is  given  by  the  greateft  part  of 
Painters.  All  Painters  therefore  may  be  cal- 
led Arbiters  of  their  own  Art^  but  to  be  Sove^^ 
reign  Arbiters  belongs  only  to  knowing  Pain-^ 
ters. 

And  -permit  no  tranfient  Beauties  to  efcape  j' 
his  Obfervation^  &c.  Thofe  fugitive  or  tran- 
fient Beauties  are  no  other  than  fuch  as  we 
obferve  in  Nature,  with  a  fliort  and  tranfient 
View,  and  which  remain  not  long  in  their 
Subjefts.  Such  are  the  Paflions  of  the  SouL 
There  are  of  this  fort  of  Beauties  which  laft 
but  for  a  Moment  5  as  the  different  Aires  of  an 
Aflembly,  upon  the  Sight  of  an  unexpeded 
and  uncommon  Objed^  fome  Particularity  of 
Hz  a  vio* 
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a  violent  Paffion  ;  fomc  graceful  Aftion  j  a 
Smile,  a  Glance  of  an  Eye,  a  difdainful  Look, 
a  Look  of  Gravity,  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch 
like  Things  j  we  may  alfo  place  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  thefe  flying  Beauties,  fine  Clouds^ 
fuch  as  ordinary  follow  Thunder,  or  a  Show- 
er of  Rain. 

f  4*  In  the  fame  manner  that  hare  PraSiice  defti- 
tute  of  the  Lights  of  Arty  &c.  We  find  in 
^inEliUan^  thzt  Pythagoras  faid,  The  ^heo- 
«c  ry  is  nothing  without  the  PraSiice.  And 
"  what  means  (fays  the  younger  Pliny)  have 
we  to  retain  what  has  been  taught  usy  if  we 
put  it  not  in  PraSlice?'^  We  would  not  al- 
low that  Man  to  be  an  Orator,  who  had  the 
beft  Thoughts  imaginable,  and  who  knew  all 
the  Rules  of  Rhetorick,  if  he  had  not  ac- 
quir'd  by  Exercife  the  Art  of  ufing  them,  and 
of  compofing  an  excellent  Difcourfe.  Paint- 
ing is  a  long  Pilgrimage^  what  avails  it  to 
make  all  the  neceflary  Preparatives  for  our 
Voyage,  or  to  inform  our  felves  of  all  the 
Difficulties  in  the  Rode  ?  If  we  do  not  adu- 
ally  begin  the  Journey,,  and  travel  at  a  round 
Rate,  we  fiiaU  never  arrive  at  the  End  of  it. 
And  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  grow  old  in 
the  Study  of  every  neceflary  thing,  in  an  Art, 
which  comprehends  fo  many  feveral  Parts  ^ 
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fo  on  the  other  hand,  to  begin  the  Practice 
without  knowing  the  Rules,  or  at  leaft  with 
a  Hght  Tinfture  of  them,  is  to  expofe  our 
felves  to  the  Scorn  of  thofe  who  can  judge  of 
Painting,  and  to  make  it  apparent  to  the 
World  that  we  have  no  Care  of  our  Reputa- 
tion. Many  are  of  Opinion,  that  we  need 
only  work,  and  mind  the  pradical  part,  to 
become  skilful  and  able  Painters  5  and  that 
the  Theory  only  incumbers  the  Mind,  and 
tyes  the  Hand.  Such  Men  do  juft  like  the 
Squirrel^  who  is  perpetually  turning  the 
Wheel  in  her  Cage  >  fhe  runs  apace,  and 
wearies  her  felf  with  her  continual  Motion, 
and  yet  gets  no  Ground.  not  enough  for 
doing  well  to  walk  apace  (fays  ^inSiilian)  but 
it  is  enough  for  walking  apace  to  do  well,  'Tis 
a  bad  Excufe  to  fay,  I  was  but  a  little  while 
about  it.  That  graceful  Eafinefs,  that  cele- 
llial  Fire  which  animates  the  Work,  proceeds 
not  fo  much  from  having  often  done  the 
like,  as  from  having  well  underftood  what  we 
have  done.  See  what  I  lhall  farther  fay,  on 
the  60^^  Rule^  which  concerns  Eafinefs.  O- 
thers  there  are,  who  believe  Precepts  and 
Speculation,  to  be  of  abfolute  Neceffity; 
but  as  they  were  ill  inftru6ted,  and  what  they 
knew,  rather  entangled,  than  cleared  their 
H  }  Under^ 
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Underftanding,  fo  they  oftentimes  turn  fhort ; 
and  if  they  perform  a  Work,  'tis  not  without 
Anxiety  and  Pain.  And  in  truth,  they  are  fo 
much  the  more  worthy  of  Compaflion,  be- 
caufe  their  Intentions  are  right  3  and  if  they 
advance  not  in  Knowledge  as  far  as  others, 
and  are  fometimes  caft  behind,  yet  they  are 
grounded  upon  fome  fort  of  Reafon  3  for  'tis 
belonging  to  good  Senfe,  not  to  go  over  faft, 
when  we  apprehend  our  felves  to  be  out  of 
the  way,  or  even  where  we  doubt  which 
way  we  ought  to  take.  Others,  bn  the  con- 
trary, being  well  inftru£ted  in  good  Maxims, 
and  in  the  Rules  of  Art,  after  having  done 
fine  Things,  yet  fpoil  them  all,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  make  them  better  3  which  is  a  kind  of 
overdoing  3  and  they  are  fo  intoxicated  with 
their  Work,  and  with  an  earneft:  Defire  of 
being  above  all  others,  that  they  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  deceiv'd  with  the  Appearance  of 
Tllny35.10.an  imaginary  Good»  Apelles,  one  Day  ad-- 
fniring  the  prodigious  Labour  which  he  faw  in  a 
Pi6lure  of  Protogenes,  and  knowing  how  much 
Sweat  it  muft  have  coft  him^  faid^  That  Pro" 
togenes  and  himfelf  were  of  equal  Strength  j 
nay^  that  he  yielded  to  him^  in  fome  Parts  of 
Painting'^  hut  in  this  he  furpafs'd  him^  that 
Protogenes  never  knew  when  he  had  done  well^ 

and 
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and  could  never  hold  his  Hand.  He  alfo  added^ 
in  the  Nature  of  a  Precept^  that  he  wijh''d  all 
Painters  'would  imprint  this  Lejfon  deeply  in  their 
Memory^  that  with  over-firaining  and  earneft- 
nefs  of  finifJoing  their  Pieces^  they  often  did  them 
more  harm  than  good,    "there  are  fome  {fays  ^ 
Quin6lilian)  %vho  never  fatisfy  themf elves y  ne- 
ver are  contented  with  their  firft  Notions  a?id 
Expreffions  ^  but  are  continually  changing  ally 
till  nothing  remains  of  their  firft  Ideas.  Others 
there  are  (continues  he)  who  dare  never  trufi 
themfelves^  nor  refolve  on  any  thing  5  and  who 
beings  as  it  were^  intangVd  in  their  own  Genius  y 
imagine  it  te  be  a  laudable  CorreSlnefs^  when 
they  form  ^Difficulties  to  themf  elves  in  their  own 
Work.    And  to  fpeak  the  TLruth^  '^tis  hard  to 
difcerny  whether  of  the  two  is  in  the  greatefi; 
Error 'y  hCy  who  is  enamour'' d  of  all  he  does-y 
or  he^  whom  nothing  of  his  own  can  pleafe* 
For  it  has  happen'' d  to  young  Men^  and  often 
even  to  thofe  of  the  greatefi  Wit^  to  wafte  their 
Spirits^  and  to  confume  themfelves  with  Anxiety 
and  Pain  of  their  own-giving-^  fo  far  as  even  to 
doze  upon  their  IV irk  with  too  much  Eagernefs 
of  doing  well.    I  will  now  tell  you^  how  a  rea- 
fonable  Man  ought  to  carry  himfeif  on  this  Oc- 
cafion.    'Tis  certain^  that  we  ought  to  ufe  our 
befi  Endeavour  to  give  the  lafl  Perfe^ion  to  our 
H  4  Works 'y 
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Works  \  yet  it  is  always  to  he  underfiood^  that 
"we  attempt  no  more  than  what  is  in  the  Compafs 
of  our  Genius^  and  according  to  our  Vein.  For^ 
to  make  a  true  Progrefs^  I  grant  that  Diligence 
and  Study  are  both  requifite^j  hut  this  Study 
ought  to  have  no  Mi^ture^  either  of  Self -opinio 
on^  Ohftinacy^  or  Anxiety  %  for  which  Reafon^ 
if  it  hlows  a  happy  Gale^  we  muji  fet  up  all  our 
Sails^  though  in  fo  doing  it  fometimes  happens^ 
that  w^  follcuo  thofe  Motions  where  our  natural 
Heat  is  more  powerful^  than  our  Care  and  our 
CorreUnefs^  provided  we  ahufe  not  this  Licenfe^ 
and  fuffer  not  our  felves  to  he  deceived  hy  it  y 
for  all  our  Produ^ions  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  'us  at 
the  Moment  of  their  Birth^  as  being  new  to  us. 
^  6 1 .      Becaufe  the  greateft  Beauties  cannot  always 
he  exprefs'*d  for  want  of  ^erms^  &c.  I  have 
learn'd  from  the  Mouth  of  Monfieur  du  Fref^ 
noy^  that  he  had  oftentimes  heard  Guido  fay, 
^hat  no  Man  could  give  a  Rule  of  the  greateft 
Beauties  \  and  that  the  Knowledge  of  them  was 
fo  ahjirufe^  that  there  was  no  manner  of  fpeaking 
which  could  exprefs  them.    This  comes  juft  tQ 
peclam.i9.  what  ^in^iiUan  fays,  I'hat  things  incredihla 
wanted  JVords  to  exprefs  them:  For  fome  of 
them  are  too  great ^  and  too  much  elevated^  to 
he  comprehended  hy  human  Difcourfe.  From 
hence  it  proceeds,  that  the  beft  Judges,  when 

they 
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they  admire  a  noble  Picture,  feem  to  be  fa* 
ften'd  to  it  j  and  when  they  come  to  them- 
felves,  you  would  fay  they  had  loft  the  Ufe  of 
Speech. 

Paufiacd  torpes^  infane^  Tabelld^  fays    Ho- stlu  7.% 
race:  imdf  Symmachus  fays,  that  the  Greatnefs^^^'^^^ 
of  Afionijhment  hinders  Men  from  giving  ajuji 
Jfpplaufe.    The  Italians  fay.  Opera  da  Jiupire^ 
when  a  thing  is  wonderfully  good. 

I'hofe  Mafier-pieces  of  Antiquity^  which  were 
the  chief  Examples  of  this  Art^  &c.  He  means 
the  moft  knowing  and  beft  Painters  of  Anti- 
quity, that  is  to  fay,  from  the  laft  two  Ages 
to  our  Times. 

And  alfo  moderates  that  Fury  of  the  Fan-  ^  65* 
cy^  6cc.  There  is  in  the  Latin  Text,  which 
produces  only  Monfiers^  that  is  to  fay.  Things 
out  of  all  probable  Refemblance.  Such  Things 
as  are  often  found  in  the  Works  of  Pietro 
fia.  It  often  happens  (fays  Dionyfms  Longinus^ 
a  grave  Author,)  Tthat  fome  Men^  imagining 
themfelves  to  he  pojfefs'd  with  a  divine  Fury y  far 
from  being  carry' d  into  the  Rage  of  Bacchana- 
lians, often  fall  into  Toys  and  trifles  which  are 
only  Puerilities, 

A  SubjeSl  beautiful  and  noble ^  Sec.    Paint-  H 
ing  is  not  only  pleafing  and  divertifing,  but  is 
alfo  a  kind  of  Memorial  of  thofe  Things 

which 
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which  Antiquity  has  had  the  moft  beautiful 
and  noble  in  their  Kinds,  re-placing  the  Hi- 
llory  before  our  Eyes  ;  as  if  the  thing  were 
at  this  very  time  effeftually  in  Aftion  3  even  fo 
far,  that  beholding  the  Pictures  wherein  thofe 
noble  Deeds  are  reprefented,  we  find  our 
felves  ilung  with  a  Defire  of  endeavouring 
fomewhat,  which  is  like  that  Adion,  there 
exprefs'd,  as  if  we  were  reading  it  in  the  Hi- 
ftory.  The  Beauty  of  the  Subjeffc  infpires  us 
with  Love  and  Admiration  for  the  Pictures, 
as  the  fair  Mixture  caUfes  us  to  enter  into  the 
Subjeft  which  it  imitates,  and  imprints  it  the 
more  deeply  into  our  Imagination,  and  our 
Memory.  Thefe  are  two  Chains  which  are 
interlink'd,  which  contain,  and  are  at  the 
fame  time  contain'd,  and  whofe  Matter  is  e- 
qually  precious  and  eftimable. 

^  7Z.  And  ingenious^  &c.  Aliquid  falis^  fomewhat 
that  is  well  feafon'd,  fine  and  picquant,  ex- 
traordinary, of  a  high  Relilh,  proper  to  in- 
llru£t,  and  to  clear  the  Underftanding.  The 
Painters  ought  to  do  like  the  Orators  (fays 
i>e  Opt.  Cicero)  Let  them  inftrud,  let  them  diver- 
*  tife^  and  let  them  move  us>  this  is  what  is 
properly  meant  by  the  Word  Salt. 

^  74.      On  which  the  Sketch  (  as  it  may  be  cal- 
led) of  the  PiElure  is  to  be  difps'd^  &Cc. 

'Tis 
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'Tis  not  without  Reafon,  nor  by  Chance,  that 
our  Author  ufes  the  Word  Machlna.  A  Ma- 
chine a  juft  aflembhng  or  Combination  of 
many  Pieces,  to  produce  one  and  the  fame 
Effe6t.  And  the  Difpofition  in  a  'Picture  \% 
nothing  elfe  but  an  alTembhng  of  many  Parts, 
of  which  we  are  to  forefee  the  Agreement 
with  each  other,  and  the  Juftnefs  to  produce 
a  beautiful  EfFeft,  as  you  fhall  fee  in  the  4^^^ 
Precept,  which  is  concerning  the  O economy > 
This  is  alfo  called  the  Compofition^  by  which 
is  meant  the  Diftribution  and  orderly  placing 
of  Things,  both  in  general,  and  in  particu- 
lar. 

■  Which  is  what  we  properly  call  Invention^  H/f- 
&:c.  Our  Author  eftablifhes  three  Parts  of 
Painting,  the  Invention  >  the  Design,  or 
Drawings  and  the  Colouring,  which  in 
fome  Places  he  alfo  calls  the  Cromatick. 
Many  Authors  who  have  written  of  Painting, 
multiply  the  Parts  according  to  their  Plea- 
fure  i  and  without  giving  you,  or  my  felf  the 
*  trouble  of  difcuffing  this  Matter,  I  will  only 
tell  you,  that  all  the  Parts  of  Painting  which 
others  have  nam'd,  are  reducible  into  thefe 
three  which  are  mention'd  by  our  Author. 

For  which  Reafon,  I  efteem  this  Divifion 
to  be  the  juftcft :  And  as  thefe  three  Parts 

ar@ 
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arc  ejfential  to  Paintings  fo  no  Man  can  be 
truly  caird  a  Painter^  who  does  not  poflefs 
them  all  together :  In  the  fame  manner  that 
we  cannot  give  the  Name  of  Man  to  any 
Creatm'c  which  is  not  composed  of  Body^  Soul 
and  Reafon^  which  are  the  three  Parts  necef- 
(arily  conftituent  of  a  Man.  How  therefore 
can  they  pretend  to  the  QuaHty  of  Painters, 
who  can  only  Copy  and  purloyn  the  Works 
of  others  5  who  therein  employ  their  whole 
Induftry  j  and  with  that  only  Talent  would 
paft  for  able  Painters  ?  And,  do  not  tell  me, 
that  many  great  Artifts  have  done  this  j  for  I 
can  eafily  apfwer  you,  that  it  had  been  their 
better  Cou^fe,  to  have  abftain'd  from  fo  do- 
ing y  that  they  have  not  thereby  done  them- 
felves  much  Honour,  and  that  Copying  was 
not  the  beft  Part  of  their  Reputation.  Let 
us  then  conclude,  that  all  Painters  ought  to 
acquire  this  Part  of  Excellence  >  not  to  do  it, 
is  to  want  Courage,  and  not  dare  to  fhew 
themfelves.  'Tis  to  creep  and  grovel  on  the 
Ground,  'tis  to  deferve  this  juft  Reproach  j 
O  imitatores  fervum  pecus  !  ^Tis  with  Paint ersj 
in  reference  to  their  Produ£tions,  as  it  is  with 
Orators :  A  good  Beginning  is  always  coftly 
to  both :  Much  Sweat  and  Labour  is  requir'd, 
but  'tis  better  to  expofc  our  Works,  and  leave 

them 
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them  liable  to  Cenfure  for  fifteen  Years^  than 
than  to  blufli  for  them  at  the  End  of  fifty. 
On  this  account,  'tis  necelTaiy  for  a  Painter 
to  begin  early  to  do  fomewhat  of  his  own, 
and  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  it  by  continual 
Exercife;  for  fo  long  as  endeavouring  to 
raife  himfelf,  he  fears  falling,  he  fliall  be  al- 
ways on  the  Ground.  See  the  following  Ob- 
fervation. 

Invention  is  a  kind  of  Mufe^  which  being  pof-  %  7^* 
fefs^d  of  the  other  Advantages  common  to  her 
Sijiers^  &c.  The  Attributes  of  the  Mufes  are 
often  talcen  for  the  Mufes  themfelves  5  and  it 
is  in  this  Senfe,  that  Invention  is  here  call'd  a 
Mufe.  Authors  afcribe  to  each  of  them  in 
particular,  the  Sciences  which  they  have  (fay 
they)  invented  5  and  in  general  the  belles  Let^ 
tres^  becaufe  they  contain  almofl:  all  the  others. 
Thefe  Sciences  are  thofe  Advantages  of  which 
our  Author  fpeaks,  and  with  which  he  would 
have  a  Painter  furniili  himfelf  fufficiently: 
and  in  truth,  there  is  no  Man,  though  hisUn- 
derftanding  be  very  mean,  who  knows  not, 
and  who  finds  not  of  himfelf,  how  much 
Learning  is  necellary  to  animate  his  Genius, 
and  to  complete  it.  And  the  Reafon  of  this 
is,  that  they  who  have  ftudied,  have  not  on- 
ly feen,  and  Icam'd  many  excellent  Things, 
4  i^ 
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in  their  Courfe  of  Studies  \  but  alfo  they  have 
acquir'd  by  that  Exercife  a  great  Facility  of 
profiting  themfelves,  by  reading  good  Au- 
thors. They  who  will  make  Profeflion  of 
Painting,  muft  heap  up  Treafures  out  of  their 
Reading :  And  there  they  will  find  many 
wonderful  Means  of  raifing  themfelves  above 
others,  who  can  only  creep  upon  the  Ground, 
or  if  they  elevate  themfelves,  'tis  only  to  fall 
from  a  higher  Place,  becaufe  they  ferve  them- 
felves of  other  Men's  Wings,  neither  under- 
ftanding  their  Ufe,  nor  their  Virtue.  'Tis 
true,  that  it  is  not  the  prefent  Mode  for  a 
Painter  to  be  fo  knowing:  And  if  any  of 
them  in  thefe  Times  be  found  to  have  either 
a  great  a  Wit,  or  much  Learning,  the  Mul- 
titude would  not  fail  to  fay,  that  it  was  great 
Pity  5  and  that  the  Youth  might  have  come 
to  fomewhat  in  the  praftical  Part  of  the  Law, 
or  it  may  be  in  the  Treafury,  or  in  the  Fami- 
lies of  fome Noblemen.  So  wretched  is  the 
Deftiny  of  Painting  in  thefe  latter  Ages.  By 
Learning  'tis  not  fo  much  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongue,  which  is  here 
to  be  underftood  \  as  the  reading  of  good  Au- 
thors^  and  underftanding  thofe  Things  of 
which  they  treat :  For  T ''anjlations  being  made 
of  the  beji  Authors^  there  is  not  any  Painter 

who 
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who  is  not  capable,  in  fome  fort,  of  under- 
ftanding  thofe  Books  of  Humanity,  which 
are  comprehended  under  the  Name  of  the 
belles  Lettres.  In  my  Opinion,  the  Books^ 
which  are  of  the  moft  Advantage  to  thofe  of 
the  Profeffion,  are  thefe  which  follow. 
Bible. 

The  Hiftory  of  Jofephus. 

Thei2^;;^^;^Hiftory  of  Coeffeteau^  for  thofe 
who  underftand  the  French :  and  that  of  "Titus 
Livius^  m  Latin. 

Horner^  whom  Pliny  calls  the  Fountain-head 
of  Invention  and  noble  Thoughts. 

Firgil^  and  in  him,  particularly  his 

The  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Godeau^  or 
the  Abridgment  of  Baronius. 

Ovid's  Met  amor phofes. 

^  The  Piftures  of  Philofiratus.  ^Tableaux; 
Plutarch's  Lives. 

Paufanias^  who  is  wonderful  for  giving 
of  great  Ideas  j  and  chiefly,  for  fuch  as  are 
to  be  plac'd  at  a  diftance,  (or  caft  behind)  and 
for  the  combining  of  Figures.  This  Author^ 
in  Conjun£l:ion  with  Horner^  makes  a  good 
Mingle  of  what  is  pleafing,  and  what  is  per- 
fea. 

The  Religion  of  xk^  Ancient  Romans  yhy  Dtc 

Choul: 
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Choul:  and  in  EngUJh^  Godwin's  Roman  Anii- 
quities. 

^rajan^s  Pillar j  with  the  Difcourfe  which 
explains  the  Figures  on  it,  and  inftru6ts  a  Pain- 
ter in  thofe  Things  with  which  he  is  indifpen- 
fably  to  be  acquainted.  This  is  one  of  the  mod 
principal  and  moft  learned  Books,  which  we 
have  for  the  Modes^  the  Cufioms^  the  jirms^ 
and  xh^  Religion  of  the  Romans.  Julio  Romano 
made  his  chief  Studies  on  the  Marble  it  felf. 
The  Books  of  Medals. 
The  Bafs" Reliefs  of  P^^rnVrjandothers^with 
their  Explanations  at  the  Bottom  of  thePages^ 
which  give  a  perfeft  Underftanding  of  them. 

Horace^  Art  of  Poetry^  becaufe  of  the  Re- 
lation which  there  is  betwixt  the  Rules  of 
Poetry^  and  thofe  of  Painting. 

And  other  Books  of  the  like  Nature,  the 
reading  of  which  are  profitable  to  warm  the 
Imagination :  Such  as  in  Englijhj  are  Spencer^s 
Fairy  ^een  5  The  Paradife  loji  of  Milton  j 
^affo^  tranflated  by  Fairfax  %  and  theHiftory 
of  Polybius^  by  Sir  Henry  Shere. 

Some  Romances  alfo  are  very  capable  6f 
entertaining  the  Genius,  and  of  ftrengthening 
it,by  the  noble  Ideas  which  they  give  of  things : 
but  there  is  this  Panger  in  them,  that  they 
almoft  always  corrupt  the  Truth  of  Hiftory. 

There 
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There  are  alfo  other  Books  which  a  Pain- 
ter may  ufe  upon  fome  particular  occafions, 
and  onely  when  he  wants  them ;  Such  are, 

The  Mythology  of  the  Gods. 

The  Images  of  the  Gods. 

Thclconology. 

The  Tables  of  Hygims, 

The  praftical  Perfpedive. 

And  fome  others  not  here  mention'd. 

Thus  it  is  neceflary,  that  they  who  arede- 
firous  of  a  Name  in  Paintings  fliould  read  at 
leifure  times  thefe  Books  with  Dihgence  5  and 
malce  their  Obfervations  of  iuch  things  as 
they  find  for  their  Purpofe  in  them,  and  of 
which  they  beUeve  they  may  fometime  or  ci- 
ther have  occafion.  Let  the  Imagination  be 
employ'd  in  this  reading,  and  let  them  make 
Sketches,  and  light  Touches  of  thofe  Ideas 
which  that  reading  forms  in  their  Imaginati- 
on. ^An6liUan ,  Taciuis^  or  whoever  was 
the  x^uthor  of  that  Dialogub,  which  i^  call'd 
in  Latine  De  Caufts  corrupts  E]oquenti<e^  fays, 
T'hat  Pointing  refembles  Fire^  which  is  fed  by 
the  FueJ^  inflamed  by  Motion^  and  gathers 
Strength  by  burning  :  For  the  Power  of  the  Ge- 
nius is  only  augmented  by  the  Abundance  of  Mat^ 
ter  to  fupply  it  -,  and  'tis  impoffible  to  m(ike  ^ 
great  and  magnificent  Work^  if  that  Matter  he 
I  wan^ 
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wanting^  or  not  difpos'd  rightly.  And  there- 
fore a  Painter,  who  has  a  Genius,  gets  no- 
thing, by  long  thinking,  and  taking  all  ima- 
ginable Care  to  make  a  noble  Compofition,  if 
he  be  not  aflifted  by  thofe  Studies  which  I 
have  mentioned.  All  that  he  can  gain  by  it  is 
onely  to  weary  his  Imagination,  and  to  tra- 
vel over  many  vaft  Countries,  without  dwel- 
ling on  anyone  thing,  which  can  give  him  fa- 
tisfaction. 

All  the  Books  which  I  have  nam'd  may  be  fer- 
viceable  to  all  forts  of  Perfons,  as  well  as  to  Pain- 
ters. As  for  thofe  Books  which  were  of  parti- 
cular ufe  to  them,  they  were  unfortunately  lofl 
in  thofe  Ages  which  were  before  the  Inventi- 
on of  Printing.  The  Copyers  negle£ting  (pro- 
bably out  of  Ignorance)  to  tranfcribe  them,  as 
not  finding  themfelves  capable  of  making  the 
"^rimtis  to  ^  demonftrative  Fio;ures.  In  the  mean  times. 
Diagrams  'tis  cvidcntly  known,  by  the  relation  of  Au- 
^'c/^'^^'^''^'^'thors,  that  we  have  loft  fifty  Volumes  of  them 
at  the  leaft.  See  PU?iy  in  his  35-^^^  Book  3  and 
Franc.  Junius  in  his  3  ^Chapter  of  the  2'^  Book 
of  the  Painting  of  the  Ancients.  Many  Mo- 
derns have  written  of  it  with  fmall  Succefs, 
taking  a  large  compafs,  without  coming  di- 
rectly to  the  Pointy  and  talking  much,  with- 
out faying  any  thing  :  yet  fome  of  them  have 

4  ac- 
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acquitted  themfelves  fuccefsfuUy  enough. 
mongft  others,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (though 
without  method  3)  Paulo  Lomazzo  ^  whofe 
Book  is  good  for  the  greateft  Part,  but  whofe 
Difcourfe  is  too  diffufive  and  very  tirefome : 
John  B apt ifi  jlrmenini^  Francifcus  Junius^  and 
Monfieur  de  Cambray^  to  whofe  Preface  I  rather 
invite  you,  than  to  his  Book.  We  are  not  to 
forget  what  Monfieur  Felebien  h  as  written  oi* 
the  Hiftorical  Peice  Alexander^  by  th^  Hand 
of  Monfieur  Le  Brun :  Befides  that  the  Work 
it  fclf  is  very  eloquent,  the  Foundations  which 
he  eftabHfhes  for  the  making  of  a  good  Pi- 
Sure,  are  wonderfully  fohd.  Thus  I  have 
given  you  very  near  the  Library  of  a  Painter^ 
and  a  Catalogue  of  fuch  Books  as  he  ought 
either  to  read  himfelf,  or  have  read  to  him  j 
at  leaft  if  he  will  not  fatisfie  himfelf  with  pof- 
fefling  Painting  as  the  moft  fordid  of  all  Trades, 
and  not  as  the  nobleft  of  all  Arts. 

'27j  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Painter  in  his  Choice  ^ 
of  Attitudes^  &c.  See  here  the  mofl  impor^ 
tant  Precept  of  all  thofe  which  relate  to  Pain-' 
ting.  It  belongs  properly  to  a  Painter  aJone^ 
and  all  the  reft  are  borrov/'d  either  from 
Learning^  or  from  Phyfick^  or  from  the  Ma- 
thematicks  5  or  in  Ihort,  from  other  Arts :  for 
it  is  fufficient  to  have  a  natural  Wit  and  Learn- 
I  i  ing 
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ing  to  make  that  which  we  call  in  Painting,  a 
good  Invention :  For  the  Defign,  we  muft 
have  fome  Infight  into  Anatomy :  To  make 
Buildings ,  and  other  things  in  PerfpeMive , 
we  mult  have  Knowledge  in  the  Mathema- 
ticks :  And  other  Arts   will  brins  in  their 

o  ,      ■   ■  ■ 

^ota'%^  to  furnifh  out  the  matter  of  a  good 
Pi&ure.  But  for  the  Oeconomy.^  or  ordering 
of  the  Whole-together,  none  but  only  the 
Painter  can  underftand  it :  becaufe  the  End  of 
the  Artift  is  pleafingly  to  deceive  the  Eyes  y 
which  he  can  never  accomplifh,  if  this  Part 
be  wanting  to  him.  A  Pidure  may  have  aq 
ill  Effeft,  though  the  Invention  of  it  be  trul)f 
imderftood,  the  Deftgn  of  it  correft,  and  the 
Colours  of  it  the  moft  beautiful  and  fine  that 
can  be  employ'd  in  it.  And  on  the  contrary, 
we  may  behold  other  PifStures  ill  invented,  ill 
defign'd,  and  painted  with  the  mofi:  common 
Colours,  which  fhall  have  a  very  good  effect, 
and  which  fliall  more  pleafingly  deceive  3  No- 
jLn  Oecono-  thing  pleafes  a  Man  fo  much  as  Order  (fays  Xe- 
nophon).  And  Horace^  in  his  Art  of  Poetry  lays 
it  down  as  a  Rule. 

Singula  qu^que  locum  teneant  fort  it  a  dec  enter. 

Set  all  things  in  their  own  peculiar  Place  : 
And  know ^  that  Order  is  the  greatefl  Grace. 

This 
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This  Precept  is  properly  the  Ufe  and  Ap- 
plication of  alt  the  reft  J  for  which  reafonit 
requires  much  Judgment.  You  are  therefore 
in  fuch  manner  to  forefec  things,  that  your 
Pifture  may  be  painted  in  your  Head,  before 
it  comes  upon  the  Canvas.  When  Menander 
(fays  a  celebrated  Author)  had  order' d  the  comm.  vc- 
Scenes  of  his  Comedy:^  he  held  it  to  he^  in  a  man- 
ner^  already  made-y  though  he  had  not  begun 
the firji  Ferfe  of  it.  'Tis  an  undoubted  truth, 
that  they  who  arc  endu'd  with  this  Forefight, 
work  with  incredible  Pleafure  and  Facihty  ^ 
others  on  the  contrary  are  perpetually  chan- 
ging, and  rechanging  their  work,  which  when 
it  is  ended,  leaves  them  but  Anxiety  for  all 
their  Pains.  It  feems  to  me,  that  thefe  forts 
of  Pi6tures  remind  us  of  thofe  old  G  'othique 
Caftles,  made  at  feveral  times  ^  and  which 
hold  together,  only  as  it  were  by  Rags  and 
Patches. 

It  may  be  inferr'd  from  that  which  I  have 
faid,  that  the  Invention  and  the  Dif^ofttion  ard 
two  feveral  and  di{fin6t  Parts.  In  efFeit,- 
though  the  laft  of  them  depends  upoft  the 
firft,^  and  is  commonly  comprehended  un- 
der it  V  yet  we  are  to  take  great  Care  thit 
we  do  not  confound  them.  The  Invention 
limply  finds  out  the  Subjed^^  and  m^ke^  4 
I  3  ChoicQ 
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Choice  of  them  fuitable  to  the  Hiftory  which 
we  treat ;  and  the  Difpofttion  diftributes  thofe 
things  which  are  thus  found,  each  to  its  pro- 
per Place,  and  accomodates  the  Figures  and 
the  Grouppes  in  particular,  and  the  Tout  En- 
femble  (or  Whole-together)  of  the  Pifture  in 
general :  fo  that  this  Oeconomy  produces  the 
fame  efFe61:  in  relation  to  the  Eyes^  as  a  Confort 
of  Mtijick  to  the  Ears. 

There  is  one  thing  of  great  confequence  to 
be  obferv'd  in  the  Oeconomy  of  the  whole 
work,  which  is,  that  at  the  firfl:  Sight  we 
may  be  given  to  underftatnd  the  Quahty  of 
the  Subje£t:  and  that  the  Pi£ture  at  the  firft 
Glance  of  the  Eye,  may  infpire  us  with  the 
principal  Paffion  of  it:  for  Example^  if  the 
Subjeft  which  you  have  undertaken  to  treat 
be  of  Joy,  'tis  neceflary  that  every  thing  which 
enters  into  your  Pifture  fliould  contribute  to 
that  Paffion  3  fo  that  the  Beholders  fhall  im- 
mediately be  mov'd  with  it.  If  the  Subjeft 
be  mournfull,  let  every  thing  in  it  have  a 
llroke  of  Sadnefs ;  and  fo  of  the  other  Paffions 
and  Qualities  of  the  Subjefts. 
jj"  81,  Let  there  he  a  genuine  and  lively  Exprejfion 
of  the  Subje^^  conformable  to  the  Text  of 
Ancient  Authors^  &c.    Take  care  that  the 

liicences  of  Painters  be  rather  to  adorn 

the 
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the  Hiftoiy,  than  to  corrupt  it.  And  though 
Horace  gives  Permiffion  to  Painters  and  Poets '^'^^^'^^^' 
to  dare  every  thing,  yet  he  encourages  nei- 
ther of  them,  to  make  things  out  of  Nature 
or  Verifimiiity  5  for  he  adds  immediately  af- 
ter. 

But  let  the  Bounds  of  Licences  be  fix'd  \ 
NotT'bings  of  difagreeingNatures  mix'd: 

{  joyn'd  i 

Not  Sweet  with  Sour^  nor  Birds  with  Serpents 
Nor  the  fierce  Lyon  with  the  fearful  Hind, 

The  Thoughts  of  a  Man  endued  with  good 
Senfe,  are  not  of  Kin  to  vifionary  Madnefs> . 
Men  in  Feavers  are  only  capable  of  fuch 
Dreams.  Treat  then  the  Subjects  of  your  Pi- 
ctures with  all  poffible  Faithfulnefs,  and  ufe 
your  Licences  with  a  becoming  Boldnefs  ^ 
provided  they  be  ingenious,  and  not  immode- 
rate and  extravagant.  11^5* 

^ake  care  that  whatfocver  makes  nothing  to 
your  Subje5l^  &cc.  Nothing  deadens  fo  much 
the  Compofition  of  a  Pidure,  as  Figures 
which  are  not  appertaining  to  the  Subject :  ' 
We  may  call  them  pleafantly  enough.  Figures 
to  be  let. 

'this  Part  of  Painting  fo  rarely  met  with^  If  ^7^ 
&c.  That  is  to  fay,  Invention. 

I  4  Which 
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%  8p.  TFhich  was  fiollen  by  Prometheus,  ^/r.  The 
Poets  feign,  that  Prcmefheus  form'd  out  of 
Clay,  fo  fair  a  Statue,  th'xt  Minerva  one  Day 
having  long  admir'd  it,  faid  to  the  Workman, 
That  if  hb  thought  there  was  any  thing  in 
Heaven,  which  could  add  to  its  Perfeftion, 
he  might  ask  it  of  her  3  but  he  being  igno- 
rant of  what  might  be  moft  beautiful  in  the 
Habitation  of  the  Gods,  defir'd  Leave  that  he 
might  be  carry'd  thither,  and  being  there,  to 
make  his  Choice.  The  Goddefs  bore  him 
thither  upon  her  Shield,  and  fo  foon  as  he  had 
perceiv'd,  that  all  Celeftial  Things  were  anima- 
ted with  Fire,  he  ftole  a  Parcel  of  it,  which 
he  carry'd  down  to  Earth,  and  applying  it  to 
the  Stomach  of  his  Statue,  cnliven'd  the  whole 
Body. 

II  92,.  ^hat  it  happens  not  to  every  one  fa  fie  Co- 
rinth, 6?^.  This  is  an  ancient  Proverb,  which 
fignifies,  that  every  Man  has  not  the  Genius, 
nor  the.Difpofition,  that  is  neceflary  for  the 
Sciences  3  neither  yet  a  Capacity  fit  for  the 
Undertaking  of  Things  which  are  great  and 
difficult.  Corinth  was  heretofore  the  Centre 
of  all  Arts,  and  the  Place  whither  they  fent 
all  thofe  whom  they  would  render  capable  of 
^  Pro  lege  any  thing.  ^  Cictro  calls  it  the  Light  of  all 
Gracia. 

It 
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It  arrw'd  at  length  to  that  Height  of  Per-  ^  pf . 
feStion^  &c.  This  was  in  the  Time  of  ^7^^- 
ander  the  Great ^  and  lafted  even  to  Auguflus\ 
under  whofe  Reign  Painting  fell  to  great  De- 
cay. But  under  the  Emperors  ,  Domitian^ 
Nerva^  and  Trajan^  it  appear'd  in  its  primi- 
tive Luftre  y  which  lafted  to  the  Time  of  Pho- 
cas  the  Emperor  j  when  Vices  prevaihng  over 
the  Arts,  and  War  being  kindled  through  all 
Europe^  and  efpecially  in  Lombardy^  (occali- 
on'd  by  the  Irruption  of  the  Huns^)  Painting 
was  totally  extinguilh'd.  And  if  fome  few,  in 
the  fiicceeding  Ages,  ftrain'd  themfelves  to  r^- 
vive'it,  it  was  rather  in  finding  out  themoft 
glaring,  gaWdy,  and  coftly  Colours  5  than  in 
imitating  the  harmonious  Simplicity  of  thofe 
illuftrious  Painters,  who  preceded  them.  At 
length,  ill  the  fourteenth  Century,  fome  there 
were,  who  began  to  fet  it  again  on  foot. 
And  it  may  truly  be  faid,  that  about  the  End 
of  the  fifteenth  Age,  and  the  Beginning  of 
our  fifteenth,  it  appear'd  in  much  Splendor^ 
by  means  of  many  knowing  Men  in  all  Parts 
•of  Italy ^  who  were  in  perfect  Pofleflion  of  it. 
Since  thofe  happy  Times,  which  were  fo 
fruitful  of  the  noble  Arts,  we  hav'e  alfo  had 
fome  knowing  Painters,  but  very  few  in  Num- 
ber, becaufe  of  the  little  Inclination  which 

Sove* 
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Sovereign  Princes  have  had  for  Painting  :  but 
Thanks  to  the  Zeal  of  our  great  Monarch, 
and  to  the  Care  of  his  firft  Minifter,  Mon- 
fieur  Colbert^  we  may  fhortly  behold  it  more 
fiourifhing  than  ever. 
%  ^^3*^  An  Attitude  therefore  muft  be  chofen  accor-^ 
ding  to  their  "Tafie^  &c.  This  is  the  fecond 
Part  of  Painting,  which  is  call'd  Defign^  or 
Drawing.  As  the  Ancients  have  fought  as 
much  as  poffible  whatfoever  contributes  to  the 
making  of  a  perfect  Body  5  fo  they  have  di- 
ligently examin'd  in  what  confifts  the  Beauty 
of  good  Attitudes,  as  their  Works  fufficiently 
inform  us. 

^  104,  The  Parts  of  it  muji  he  great ^  &c.  Yet  not 
fo  great  as  to  exceed  a  juft  Proportion.  But 
he  means,  that  in  a  noble  Attitude,  the  great- 
eft  Parts  of  the  Body  ought  to  appear  fore- 
moft,  rather  than  the  lefs  >  for  which  reafon, 
in  another  Paflage,  he  vehemently  forbids  the 
Forefhortnings,  becaufe  they  make  the  Parts 
appear  little,  though  of  themfelvcs  they  are 
great. 

^  104»  And  large ,  &c.  To  avoid  the  dry 
Manner,  fuch  as  is  moft  commonly  the  Na- 
ture which  Lucas  mn  Leyden^  and  Albert  Du^ 
rer  have  imitated. 


Unequal 
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Contrajled  hy  contrary  Motions^  the  moft  no-  ^ 
hie  Parts  foremojl  in  Sight ^  and  each  Figure  care-- 
fully  pois'd  on  its  own  Centre^  &c.  The  Motions 
are  never  natural,  when  the  Members  are  not 
equally  balanc'd  on  theh^  Centre:  And  thcfc 
Members  cannot  be  balanc'd  on  their  Centre 
in  an  Equality  of  Weight,  but  they  muft 
contraft  each  other.  A  Man  who  dances  on 
the  Rope,  makes  a  manifeft  Demonflration  of 
this  Truth.  The  Body  is  a  Weight  balanc'd 
on  its  Feet,  as  upon  two  Pivots.  And  though 
one  of  the  Feet  moft  commonly  bears  the 
Weight,  yet  we  fee  that  the  whole  Weight 
vt^s  centrally  xx^on  It.  Infomuch,  that  if  (for 
Example)  one  Arm  is  ftretched  out,  it  mufl: 
of  Necefllty  be  either,  that  the  other  Arm, 
or  the  Leg  be  caft  backward,  or  the  Body 
fomewhat  bow'd  on  the  oppofite  Side,  fo  as 
to  make  an  Mquilihrium^  and  be  in  a  Situation 
which  is  unforc'd.  It  may  be,  though  fel- 
dom  (if  it  be  not  in  old  Men)  that  the  Feet 
bear  equally  5  and  for  that  time  half  the 
Weight  is  equally  diftributed  on  each  Foot. 
You  ought  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  Prudence, 
if  one  Foot  bears  three  Parts  in  four  of  the 
Burthen,  and  that  the  other  Foot  bears  the 
remaining  part.  This  in"  general  is  what  may 

be 
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be  faid  of  the  Balance,  and  the  Libration  of 
the  Body.  In  particular,  there  may  many 
things  be  faid  whicli  are  very  ufeful  and  cu- 
rious, of  which  you  may  fatisfy  your  felves  iii 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  He  has  done  wonderfully 
well  on  that  Subjed :  and  one  may  truly  fay, 
that  the  Ponderation^  is  the  befl:  and  foundelt 
Part  of  all  hhBook  of  Painting,  It  begins  at 
the  i8i^^  Chapter,  and  concludes  at  the 
273^1.  I  would  alfo  advife  you  to  read  Paulo 
Lomazzo^  in  his  6^^  Book,  Chapter  4*^  Del 
THoto  del  Corpo  Humano^  that  is^  the  Motion  of 
a  Human  Body.  You  will  there  find  many 
things  of  great  Profit  5  for  what  concerns  the 
Contraft.  I  will  only  fay  in  general,  that  no- 
thing gives  fo  much  Grace  and  Life  to  Fi- 
gures. See  the  13*^  Precept  and  what  I  fay 
upon  it  in  the  Remarks, 
if  107.  ^he  Parts  mujl  be  drawn  with  flowing^  glide- 
ing  Out 'line  &cc.  The  Reafon  of  thi$  pro- 
ceeds from  the  A£tion  of  the  Mufcks,  which 
are  as  fo  many  Well-Buckets :  when  one  of 
them  ads  and  draws,  'tis  neceflary  that  theo- 
ther  muftobeyj  fo  that  the  Mufcles  which 
aft,  drawing  always  towards  their  Principal, 
and  thofe  which  obey  ftretching  in  length, 
,and  on  the  fide  of  their  Infertionj  it  muft 

needs 
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needs  follow,  that  the  Parts  muft  be  defign'd 
in  Waves :  But  beware,  left  in  giving  this 
Form  to  the  Parts,  you  do  not  break  the 
Bones  which  fuftain  them,  and  which  always 
muft  make  them  appear  firm. 

This  Maxim  is  not  altogether  fo  general, 
but  that  Adions  may  be  found,  where  the 
MaiGes  of  the  Mufcles  are  fituate  one  over  a- 
gainft  another  :  but  that  is  not  very  common. 
The  Ont-lines,  which  are  in  Waves,  give 
npt  only  a  Grace  to  the  Parts,  but  alfo  to  the 
whole  Body,  when  it  is  only  fupported  on  one 
Leg.    As  we  fee  in  the  Figures  of  Antinous^ 
Meleager^  the  Fenus  of  Medices^  that  of  the 
Vatican^  the  two  others  of  Borghej%^xA  that 
of  F.lora^  of  th,e  Goddefs  Vejla^  the  two  Bac- 
chus's  of  Borghefe^  and  that  of  Ludovifto^  and 
in  fine,  of  the  greateft  Number  of  the  An-- 
dent  Figures^  which  are  ftanding,  and  which 
always  reft  more  upon  one  Foot  than  the  o- 
ther.    Befides,  that  the  Figures  and  their 
Parts,  ought  almoft  always  to  have  a  ferpen- 
tine  and  flaming  Form  naturally  5  thefe  Sorts 
of  Out-lines  have,  I  know  not  what  of  Life 
and  feeming  Motion  in  them,  which  very 
much  refembles  the  Aftivity  of  the  Flame, 
and  of  the  Serpent. 
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^112.  According  to  the  Rules  of  Anatomy^  Sec*  This 
Part  is  nothing  known  at  prefent  amongfl:  our 
modern  Painters.  I  have  fliewn  the  Profit,  and 
even  the  Neceffity  of  it  in  the  Preface  of  a  little 
Epitome  which  I  have  made ,  and  which 
Monfieur  "forrebat  has  publifli'd.  I  know, 
there  are  fome^  who  think  this  Science  a  kind 
of  Monfter,  and  believe  it  to  be  of  no  Advan- 
tage,  either  becaufe  they  are  mean  fpirited, 
or  that  they  have  not  confider'd  the  want 
•which  they  have  of  it  5  nor  reflefted,  as  they 
ought,  on  its  Importance :  contenting  them- 
felves  with  a  certain  Track,  to  which  they 
have  been  us'd*  But  certain  it  is,  that  who- 
ever is  capable  of  fuch  a  Thought,  will  ne- 
ver be  capable  of  becoming  a  great  De- 
figner. 

^11  J.  In  Imitation  of  the  Greek  Forms  ^  &cc. 
That  is  to  fay ,  according  to  the  Ancient 
Statues^  which  for  the  molt  part  come  from 
Greece. 

^  1 14.  Let  there  he  a  prfeH  Relation  betwixt  the 
Parts  and  the  Whole ^  &:c.  or  let  them  agree 
well  together,  which  is  the  fame  thing.  His 
Meaning  in  this  Place,  is,  to  fpeak  of  the 
Juftnefs  of  Proportions,  and  of  the  Harmony 
which  they  make  with  one  another.  Many 

famous 
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famous  Authors  have  thoroughly  treated  this 
matter.  Amongft  others  Paulo  Lomazzo  ^ 
whofe  firft  Book  fpeaks  of  nothing  elfe  :  But 
there  are  fo  many  Sub-divifions,  that  a  Rea* 
der  muft  have  a  good  Brain,  not  to  be  turn'd 
with  them.  See  thofe  which  our  Anthor  has 
remark'd  in  general,  on  the  moft  beautiful 
Statues  of  the  Ancients,  1  believe  them  to  be 
fo  much  the  better,  as  they  are  more  confor- 
mable to  thofe,  which  Fitruvius  gives  us,  in 
the  firft  Chapter  of  his  third  Book :  And  which 
he  tells  us ,  that  he  learn'd  from  the  Artifts 
themfelves :  becaufe  in  the  Preface  to  his  fe- 
venth  Book^  he  makes  his  boaft  to  have  had 
them  from  others,  and  particularly  from  ^r- 
chiteSls  and  Painters, 
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The  Ancients  have  commonly  allowed  eight 
Heads  to  their  Figures  5  though  fomeof  them 
have  but  feven.    But  we  ordinarily  divide  the 
Figures  into  ^  ten  Faces:  that  is  to  fay,  from  *77^/Vtf<r^ 
the  Crown  of  the  Head,  to  the  Sole  of  the^^J^^ZT 
Foot  5  in  the  following  manner.  ^''vllfL 

From  the  Crown  of  the  Head  to  the  Fore- '^^'''.t^P^^^^ 
head,  is  the  third  Part  of  a  Face, 

The  Face  begin*  at  the  Root  of  the  low- 


And  Venus 
«/Mediccs 

Than  ten  F<c- 
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eft  Hairs,  which  are  upon  the  Forehead  j  and 
ends  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Chin. 

The  Face  is  divided  into  three  proportion 
nable  Parts  5  the  firft  contains  the  Forehead, 
the  fecond  the  Nofe,  and  the  third  the  Mouth 
and  the  Chin. 

From  the  Chin,  to  the  Pit  betwixt  the 
Collar-bones,  are  two  lengths  of  a  Nofe. 

From  the  Pit  betwixt  the  Collar-bones,  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Breaft,  one  Face. 
Apollo    ^  From  the  Bottom  of  the  Breafts,  to  the 
more.       Navel,  one  r  ace. 

iJhl!hlp'a      From  the  Navel  to  the  Genitories,  one  1 

Noje  more:  'P^qq 
andthe  upper 

haifofthe       From  the  Genitories  to  the  upper  Part  of 

Venus  de  , 

Medices/V  the  Knee,  two  traces. 

^paltlfTe"^     The  Knee  contains  half  a  Face. 

Belly,  and      Yxom  thc  lowcr  Part  of  the  Knee  to  the 

not  to  the 

Privy  Parts,  Ankle,  two  Faccs. 

From  the  Ankle  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot 
half  a  Face. 

A  Man  when  his  Arms  are  ftretch'd  out, 
is,  from  the  longeft  Finger  of  his  right  hand 
to  the  longeft  of  his  left,  as  broad  as  he  is 
long. 

From  one  Side  of  the  Breafts  to  the  other 
two  Faces. 

The  Bone  of  the  Arm,  c^'di  Humerus^  is  the 

Length 
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Length  of  two  Faces,  from  the  Shoulder  to 
the  Elbow. 

From  the  End  of  the  Elbow  to  the  Root 
of  the  little  Finger  5  the  Bone  calPd  Cu- 
bitus^ with  Part  of  the  Hand,  contains  two 
Faces. 

From  the  Box  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  to 
the  Pit  betwixt  the  Collar-bones,  one  Face. 

If  you  would  be  fatisfy'd  in  the  Meafures 
of  Breadth,  from  the  Extremity  of  one  Fin- 
ger to  the  other  5  fo  that  this  Breadth  fhou'd 
be  equal  to  the  Length  of  the  Body,  you  muft 
obferve,  that  the  Boxes  of  the  Elbows  with 
the  Humerus^  and  of  the  Humerus  with  the 
Shoulder-blade,  bear  the  Proportion  of  half  a 
.  Face,  when  the  Arms  are  ilretch'd  out. 

The  Sole  of  the  Foot  is  the  fixth  Part  of. 
theFiffure. 

o 

The  Hand  is  the  Length  of  a  Face. 

The  Thumb  contains  a  Nofe. 

The  Infide  of  the  Arm,  from  the  Place 
where  the  Mufcle  difappears,  which  makes 
theBreaft,  (call'd  the  Pcdoral  Mufcle)  to  the 
middle  of  the  Arm,  four  Nofes. 

From  the  Middle  of  the  Arm  to  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Hand,  five  Nofes. 

The  longeft  Toe,  is  a  Nofe  long. 

The  two  utmoft.  Parts  of  the  Teats,  and 
K  the 
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the  Pit  betwixt  the  Collar-bones  of  a  Wo- 
man, make  an  equilateral  Triangle. 

For  the  Breadth  of  the  Limbs,  no  precife 
Meafm^es  can  be  given  j  becaufe  the  Meafures 
themfelves  are  changeable,  according  to  the 
Quality  of  the  Perfons  5  and  according  to  the 
Movement  of  the  Mufcles. 

If  you  wou'd  know  the  Proportions  more 
particularly,  you  may  fee  them  in  Paulo  Lo-^ 
mazzo  :  'tis  good  to  read  them,  onceatleaft, 
and  to  make  Remarks  on  them  j  every  Man 
according  to  his  own  Judgment,  and  accor^ 
ding  to  the  Occafion ,  which  he  has  for 
them. 

I  1 1 7.  I'hough  Perfpeclhe  cannot  he  calVd  a  perfe£l 
RuJe^  &c.  That  is  to  fay,  purely  of  it  felf, 
without  Prudence,  and  Difcrction.  The 
greateft  Part  of  thofe,  who  underftand  it,  de- 
firing  to  praftife  it  too  regularly,  often  make 
fuch  things  as  fhock  the  Sight,  though  they 
are  within  the  Rules.  If  all  thofe  great  Pain- 
ters, who  have  left  us  fuch  fair  Platforms, 
had  rigoroufly  obferv'd  it  in  their  Figures, 
they  had  not  wholly  found  their  Account  in 
it.  They  had  indeed  made  things  more  regu- 
larly trae,  but  withall  very  unpleafing.  There 
is  great  Appearance  that  the  Archtte^ls  and 
Statuaries  of  former  times,  have  not  found  it 

to 
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to  their  Parpofe  always  5  nor  have  followed 
the  Geometrical  Part  fo  exaftly  as  Perfpeftive 
ordains.  For  He  who  wou'd  imitate  the  Frontif- 
piece  of  the  Rotunda  according  to  Perfpeftive, 
wou'd  be  grofly  deceiv'ds  fince  the  Columns 
which  are  at  the  Extremities  have  more  Dia- 
meter, than  thofe  which  are  in  the  Middle. 
The  Gornilh  of  the  Palazzo  Farnefe^  which 
makes  fo  beautifull  an  EfFe£l:  below,  when 
view'd  more  nearly,  will  be  found  not  to  have 
its  juft:  Meafures.  In  the  Pillar  of  Trajan^  we 
fee  that  the  higheft  Figures  are  greater  than 
thofe  below  5  and  make  an  Effe£t  quite  con- 
trary to  Perfpective,  increafing  according  to 
the  Meafure  of  their  Diftance.  I  know  there 
is  a  Rule  which  teaches  a  Way  of  making 
them  in  that  Manner  3  and  which,  though 
'tis  to  be  found  in  fome  Books  of  Perfpe6i:ive, 
yet  notwithftanding  is  no  Rule  of  Perfpe^Hve. 
Becaufe  'tis  never  made  Ufe  of,  but  onely 
when  we  find  it  for  our  Purpofe  j  for  if  (for  Ex- 
ample) 4:he  Figures  which  are  at  the  Top  of 
Trajan's  Pillar^  were  but  as  great  as  thofe 
which  are  at  the  Bottom,  they  wou'd  not  be 
for  all  that  againft  Perfpcftive :  and  thus  we 
may  fay,  with  more  Rcafon,  that  it  is  a  Rule 
of  Decorum  m  Pcrfpeftive,  to  eafe  the  Sight, 
and  to  render  Obje&s  more  agreeable.  'Tis 
K  z  oa 
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on  this  general  Obfervation,  that  we  may  e- 
ftablifli  in  PeiTpedive,  the  Rules  of  Decorum 
(or  Convenience)  whenfoever  Occafion  fhall 
offer.  We  may  alfo  fee  another  Example  in 
the  Bafe  of  the  Fame/tan  Hercules  which  is 
not  upon  the  Level,  but  on  an  eafie  Declivi- 
ty on  the  advanced  Part,  that  the  Feet  of  the 
Figure  may  not  be  hidden  from  the  Sight, 
to  the  End  that  it  may  appear  more  pleafing : 
which  the  noble  Authors  of  thefe  Things 
have  done ,  not  in  Contempt  of  Geometry 
and  Perfpeftive,  but  for  the  Satisfadion  of  the 
Eyes,  which  was  the  End  they  propos'd  to 
themfelves  in  all  their  Works. 

We  muft  therefore  underiimd  Per/pe£livey 
as  a  Science  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  > 
and  which  a  Painter  muft  not  want :  Yet 
without  fubjefting  our  felves  fo  wholly  to  it, 
as  to  become  Slaves  of  it.  We  are  to  follow 
it,  when  it  leads  us  in  a  pleafing  Way,  and 
fhews  us  pleafing  Things  >  but  for  fome 
time  to  forfake  it,  if  it  leads  us  through 
or  to  a  Precipice.  Endeavour  after  that 
which  is  aiding  to  your  Art,  and  convenient, 
but  avoid  whatfoever  is  repugnant  to  it  3  as 
the  f  9^^^  Rule  teaches. 
J  J  2.(5.  -Let  every  Memher  be  made  for  its  own  He  ad ^ 
§C(:.    That  is  to  fay,  you  ought  not  to  fep 
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the  Head  of  a  young  Man  on  the  Body  of  an 
old  one  3  nor  make  a  white  Hand  for  a  wi- 
thered Body.  Not  to  habit  ^Hercules  inTaf- 
fata  y  nor  an  JpoUo  in  coarfe  Stuff.  Queens, 
and  Perfons  of  the  firft  QuaHty,  whom  you 
would  make  appear  Majeftical,  are  not  to  be 
too  neghgently  drefs'd,  or  en  diJhabiUee^  no 
more  than  old  Men :  The  Nymphs  are  not 
to  be  overcharg'd  with  Drapery.  In  fine, 
let  all  that  which  accompanies  your  Figures, 
make  them  known  for  what  effectively  they 
are. 

Let  the  Figures  to  which  Art  cannot  give  ^  ^  iz8. 
Voice ^  imitate  the  Mutes  in  their  Actions ^  &c. 

Mutes  having  no  other  way  of  fpeaking,  or 
exprefling  their  Thoughts,  but  only  by  their 
Geftures,  and  their  A6i;ions,  'tis  certain^  that 
they  do  it  in  a  manner  more  expreffive,  than 
thofe  who  have  the  Ufe  of  Speech:  for  which 
Reafon,  the  Pi6ture  which  is  mute,  ought  to 
imitate  them ,  fo  as  to  make  it  felf  under- 
ftood. 

Let  the  principal  Figure  of  the  Subje£i^  ^^-H  ^^P' 
'Tis  one  of  the  greateft  Blemiflies  of  a  Fi- 
gure, not  to  give  Knowledge,  at  the  firft 
Sight,  of  the  SubjeCt  which  it  reprefents. 
And  truly  nothing  is  more  perplexing,  than 
to  extinguish,  as  it  were,  the  principal  Fi- 

K  5  gure. 
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gure,  by  the  Oppofition  of  fomc  others, 
which  prefent  themfelves  to  us,  at  the  firft 
View,  and  which  carry  a  greater  Luftre.  An 
Orator,  who  had  undertaken  to  make  a  Pa- 
mgyrick  on  Alexander  the  Great^  and  who  had 
cmploy'd  the  ftrongeft  Figures  of  his  Rheto- 
rick  in  the  Praife  of  Bucephalus^  would  do 
quite  the  contrary  to  that  which  was  expect- 
ed from  him  >  becaufe  it  would  be  believ'd, 
that  he  rather  took  the  Horfe  for  his  Subjeft, 
than  the  Mafter.  A  Painter  is  Uke  an  Orator 
in  this.  He  muft  difpofe  his  Matter  in  fuch 
fort,  that  all  Things  may  give  place  to  his 
principal  Subjeft.  And  if  the  other  Figures, 
which  accompany  it,  and  are  only  as  Accef- 
faries  there,  take  up  the  chief  place,  and  make 
themfelves  moft  remarkable,  either  by  the 
Beauty  of  their  Colours,  or  by  the  Splendor 
of  the  Light,  which  ftrikes  upon  them,  they 
will  catch  the  Sight,  they  will  flop  it  fhort,  and 
not  fufFcr  it  to  go  farther  than  themfelves,  till 
after  fome  confiderable  Space  of  time,  to  find 
out  that  which  was  not  difcern'd  at  firft.  The 
principal  Figure  in  a  Picture,  is  like  a  King  a- 
mong  hisCourtiersj  whom  we  ought  to  know 
at  the  firft  Glance,  and  who  ought  to  dim  the 
Luftre  of  all  his  Attendants.  Thofe  Painters 
who  proceed  otherwife,  do  juft  like  thofe, 

who 
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who  in  the  Relation  of  a  Story,  engage  them- 
felves  fo  foolifhly  in  long  Digreffions,  that 
they  are  forc'd  to  conclude  quite  another  way 
than  they  began. 

Let  the  Parts  be  brought  together^  and  thet^  jji. 
Figures  difpos'd  in  Grouppes^  Sec.  I  cannot  bet- 
ter compare  a  Grouppe  of  Figures^  than  to  a 
Confort  of  Voices  ^  which  fupporting  them- 
felves  all  together  by  their  different  Parts  ^ 
make  a  Harmony ,  which  pleafingly  fills  the 
Ears,  and  flatters  them  j  but  if  you  come  to 
feparate  them,  and  that  all  the  Parts  are  equal- 
ly heard,  as  loud  as  one  another,  they  will 
Ilun  you  to  that  degree,  that  you  would  fan- 
cy your  Ears  were  torn  in  pieces.    'Tis  the 
fame  of  Figures  5  if  you  fo  aflemble  them, 
that  fome  of  them  fuftain  the  others,  and 
make  them  appear  5  and  that  all  together 
they  make  but  one  entire  Whole,  then  your 
Eyes  will  be  fully  (iitisfied :  But,  if  on  the 
contrary,  you  divide  them,  your  Eyes  will 
fuffer  by  feeing  them  all  together  difpers'd,  or 
each  of  them  in  particular.    All  together^  be- 
caufe  the  vifual  Rays  are  multiply'd  by  the 
Multiplicity  of  Objefts.    F.ach  of  them  in 
particular  \  becaufe,  if  you  fix  your  Sight  on 
one,  thofe  which  are  about  it  will  ftrike  you, 
and  attrad  your  Eyes  to  them,  which  ex- 
K  4  tremely 
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tremely  pains  them  in  this  fort  of  Separation^ 
andDiverfity  of  Objefts.  The  Eye,  for  ex- 
ample, is  fatisfied  with  the  Sight  of  one  An- 
gle Grape:  and  is  difcrafted,  if  it  carries  it 
felf  at  one  view,  to  look  upon  many  feveral 
Grapes,  which  lie  fcatter'd  on  a  Table.  We 
mud  have  the  fame  regard  for  the  Members  > 
they  aggrouppe,  and  contrail  each  other  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Figures  do.  Few  Painters 
have  obferv'd  this  Precept  as  they  ought  5 
which  is  a  moft  folid  Foundation  for  the  Har- 
mony of  a  Pifture. 
^137.  "ithe  Figures  in  the  Grouppes  ought  not  to 
have  the  fame  Infleclions  of  the  Body^  &c.  Take 
heed  in  this  Contrail  to  do  nothing  that  is 
extravagant  3  and  let  your  Poftures  be  always 
natural.  The  Draperies,  and  all  things  that 
accompany  the  Figures,  may  enter  into  the 
Contrail  with  the  Members,  and  with  the 
Figures  themfelves  :  And  this  is  what  our  Poet 
means  in  thefe  Words  of  his  Verfes,  C cetera 
frangant, 

l[[  1 4^*.  fi^^  ^f     Picture  muft  not  be  void^  while 

the  other  is  filVd^  &c.  This  fort  of  Symme- 
try, when  it  appears  not  aifefted,  fills  the 
Pidure  pleaiingly  5  keeps  it  in  a  kind  of  Ba- 
lance i  and  infinitely  delights  the  Eyes,  which 
thereby  contemplate  the  Work  with  more 
Repoi^.  As 
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As  a  Play  is  feldom  good^  in  'which  there  are^  ifz. 
too  many  ASlors^  &:c.  Jnnihal  Caracci  did  not 
believe  that  aPi6]:ure  cou'd  be  good,  in  which 
there  were  above  twelve  Figures.    It  wasAl-  ) 
bano  who  told  our  Author  thisj  and  from  his 
Mouth  I  had  it.    The  Reafons  which  he  gave 
were,  firft.  That  he  believ'd  there  ought  not  S 
to  be  above  three  great  Grouppes  of  Figures  in 
anyPifture:  And  fecondly.  That  Silence  and  \ 
Majefty  were  of  Neceffity  to  be  there,  to 
render  it  beautiful  3  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  cou'd  poffibly  be  in  a  Multitude  '"^ 
and  Crowd  of  Figures.    But  neverthelefs,  if  ; 
you  are  conftrain'd  by  the  Subjeft  y  (As  for  ,( 
example ,  if  you  painted  the  Day  of  Judg^  ]^ 
ment^  the  Majfacre  of  the  Innocents^  a  Battel^  | 
&:c.)    On  fuch  Occafions  you  are  to  difpofe  | 
Things  by  great  MaiTes  of  Lights  and  Sha-  \ 
dows,  and  Union  of  Colours,  without  trou-  | 
bling  your  felf  to  finifh.  every  thing  in  parti-  | 
cular,  independently  one  of  the  other,  as  is  I 
ufual  v/ith  Painters  of  a  httle  Genius  3  and  | 
whofe  Souls  are  uncapable  of  embracing  a  ff 
great  Delign,  or  a  great  Compofition. 

•    •  i 

^milium  circa  ludum^  Faber  imus  fi?  ungues  \ 
Exprimet^  £5?  molles  imitabitur  ^re  capillos  3  '\ 

Infcllx 
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JnfeUx  Operis  Summd :  quia  ponere  totum 
Nefciet. 

^he  maneji  Sculptor  in  th'  ^milian  Square^ 
Can  imitate  in  Brafs^  the  Nails  and  Hair  j 
Expert  in  Trifles^  and  a  cunning  Fool^ 
Able  f  exprefs  theParts^but  not  difpofe  the  TVhoh. 
Says  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Extremities  of  the  Joints  muji  be  feJdom 
hidden^  and  the  Extremities  or  End  of  the  Feet 
never ^  6cc.  Thefe  Extremities  of  the  Joints 
are  as  it  were  the  Hafts,  or  Handles  of  the 
Members.  For  example,  the  Shoulders,  the 
Elbows,  the  Thighs,  and  the  Knees.  And  if 
a  Drapery  fhould  be  found  on  thefe  Ends  of 
the  Joints,  'tis  the  Duty  of  Science,  and  of 
Decorum,  to  mark  them  by  Folds,  but  with 
great  Difcretion  ;  for  what  concerns  the  Feet, 
though  they  fhould  be  hidden  by  fome  part 
of  the  Drapery  J  neverthelefs ,  if  they  are 
mark'd  by  Folds,  and  their  Shape  be  diftin- 
guifh'd,  they  are  fuppos'd  to  be  feen.  The 
Word  never^  is  not  here  to  be  taken  in  the 
ftrideft  Senfe  >  he  means  but  this,  fo  rarely^ 
that  it  may  feem  we  fhould  avoid  all  Occa- 
fions  of  difpenfing  with  the  Rule. 

fhe 
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^he  Figures  which  are  behind  others^  have% 
neither  Grace  nor  Vigour^  &c.    Raphael  and 
Julio  Romano^  have  perfedly  obferv'd  this 
Maxim:  and  Raphael  efpecially  in  his  laft 
Works. 

Avoid  alfo  thofe  Lines  and  Out-lines  which  ^  169. 
are  equals  which  make  Parallels^  &c.  He 
means  principally  to  fpeak  of  the  Poftures  fo 
order'd,  that  they  make  together  thofe  Geo- 
metrical Figures  which  he  condemns. 

Be  not  fo  firiStly  tied  to  Nature^  &c.  This^  1^6. 
Precept  is  againft  two  Sorts  of  Painters  5  firft, 
againft:  thofe  who  are  fo  fcrupuloufly  tied  ta 
Nature,  that  they  can  do  nothing  without 
her  J  who  copy  her,  juft  as  they  believe  they 
fee  her,  without  adding,  or  retrenching  any 
thing,  though  never  fo  little,  either  for  the 
Nudities,  or  for  the  Draperies.  And  fecond- 
ly,  againft  thofe  who  paint  every  thing  by 
Praftice,  without  being  able  to  fubje£t  them- 
felves  to  retouch  any  thing,  or  to  examine 
by  the  Nature.  Thefe  laft,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  are  the  Libertines  of  Painting  >  as  there 
are  Libertines  of  Religion^  who  have  no  other 
Law  but  the  Vehemence  of  their  Inclina- 
tions, which  they  are  refolv'd  not  to  over- 
come :  And  in  the  fame  Manner  the  Liber-- 
.tines  of  Paintings  have  no  other  Model  but  a 

Rhodo* 
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Rhodomontado  Genius^  and  very  irregular, 
which  violently  hurries  them  away.  Tho' 
thefe  two  Sorts  of  Painters,  are  both  of  them 
in  ^vicious  Extremes  y  yet  neverthelefs ,  the 
former  Sort  feems  to  be  the  more  fupporta- 
ble  3  becaufe  though  they  do  not  imitate  Na- 
ture,  as  fhe  is  accompanied  by  all  her  Beau- 
ties, and  her  Graces  5  yet  at  leaft  they  imi- 
tate that  Nature,  which  we  know,  and  daily 
fee.  Inftead  of  which,  the  others  fhew  us  a 
wild  or  favage  Nature,  which  is  not  of  our 
Acquaintance,  and  which  feems  to  be  of  a 
quite  new  Creation. 

78.  Whom  you  muji  have  always  prefent^  as  a 
Witnefs  to  the  "Truth ^  &c.  This  PafTage  feems 
to  be  wonderfully  well  faid.  The  nearer  a 
Pidlure  approaches  to  the  Truth,  the  better 
it  is  3  and  though  the  Painter,  who  is  its  Au- 
thor, be  the  firft  Judge  of  the  Beauties  which 
are  in  it,  he  is  neverthelefs  oblig'd  not  to 
pronounce  it,  till  he  has  firft  confulted  Na- 
ture, who  is  an  irreproachable  Evidence,  and 
who  will  frankly,  but  withal  truly,  tell  you 
its  Defefts  and  Beauties,  if  you  compare  it 
with  her  Work. 

88,  And  of  all  other  Things  which  dif cover  to  us 
the  Thoughts  and  Inventions  of  the  Graecians, 
&c.    As  good  Books,  fuch  as  ^^xt  Homer  and 

Pau^ 
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Paufanias,  The  Prints  which  we  fee  of  the 
Antiquities,  may  alfo  extremely  contribute  to 
form  our  Genius,  and  to  give  us  great  Ideas ; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Writings  of  good 
Authors,  are  capable  of  forming  a  good  Style, 
in  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  writing  well. 

If  you  have  but  one  ftngle  Figure  to  work  up-%  195, 
cn^  &c.  The  Reafon  of  this  is.  That  there 
being  nothing  to  attraft  the  Sight  but  this  on- 
ly Figure,  the  vifual  Rays  will  not  be  too 
much  divided  by  the  Diverfity  of  Colours  and 
Draperies ;  but  only  take  heed  to  put  in  no- 
thing, which  fhall  appear  too  iharp  or  too 
bard 3  and  be  mindful  of  the  4 1^^ Precept, 
which  fays,  that  two  Extremities  are  never 
to  touch  each  other,  either  in  Colour,  or  in 
Light but  that  there  muft  be  a  Mean,  par- 
taking of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 

Let  the  Draperies  he  nobly  fpread  upon  the  Bo-  ^  ipj-^ 
dy^y  let  the  Folds  be  large  ^  3cc,    As  Raphael 
praftis'd,  after  he  had  forfaken  the  Manner  of 
PietroPerugino^  and  principally  in  his  latter 
Works. 

And  let  them  follow  the  Order  of  the  Parts^fi  ^^^^ 
Sec.    As  the  faireft  Pieces  of  Antiquity  will 
fhew  us.    And  take  heed,  that  the  Folds  do 
not  Qnly  follow  the  Order  of  the  Parts,  but 
th^t  they  alfo  mark  the  moft  confiderable 

Mufcles  i 
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Mufcles>  becaufe  that  thofe  Figures,  where 
the  Drapery  and  the  Naked  Part  are  feen  both 
together,  are  much  more  graceful  than  the 
other. 

^  zoo.  Without  fitting  too  ftreight  upon  them^  Sec, 
Painters  ought  not  to  imitate  the  Ancients  in 
this  Circumftance.  The  ancient  Statuaries, 
made  their  Draperies  of  wet  Linen,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  make  them  fit  clofe  and  ftreight  to 
the  Parts  of  their  Figures  >  for  doing  which 
they  had  great  Reafonj  and  in  following 
which  the  Painters  would  be  much  in  the 
Wrong :  and  you  fliall  fee  upon  what  Grounds. 
Thofe  great  Genius's  of  Antiquity,  finding 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  imitate  with  Marble 
the  Finenefs  of  Stuffs  or  Garments,  which  is 
not  to  be  difcern'd  but  by  the  Colours,  the 
Reflexes,  and  more  efpecially  by  the  Lights 
and  Shadows  y  finding  it  (I  fay)  out  of  their 
Power  to  difpofe  of  thofe  things,  thought 
they  could  not  do  better,  nor  more  prudenti- 
ally,  than  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  Draperies,  as 
hindered  not  from  feeing  through  their  Folds, 
the  Delicacy  of  the  Flefh,  and  the  Purity  of 
the  Out-lines  3  things,  which  truly  fpeaking, 
they  poffeft  in  the  laft  Perfeftion,  and  which 
in  all  Appearance  were  the  Subje£t  of  their 
chief  Study.    But  Painters,  on  the  contrary, 

who 
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who  are  to  deceive  the  Sight,  quite  other- 
wife  than  Statuaries,  are  bound  to  imitate  the 
different  Sorts  of  Garments,  fuch  as  they  na- 
turally feem  >  and  fuch  as  Colours,  Reflexes, 
Lights  and  Shadows  (of  all  which  they  are 
Mailers)  can  make  them  appear.  Thus  we 
fee  that  thofe  who  have  made  the  neareft  I- 
mitations  of  Nature,  have  made  Ufe  of  fuch 
Stuffs  (or  Garments)  which  are  familiar  to 
our  Sights  and  thefe  they  have  imitated  with 
fo  much  Art,  that  in  beholding  them  we  are 
pleas'd  that  they  deceive  us  >  fuch  were  'Titian^ 
Paul  Veronefe^  'T'intoret^  Rubens^  V %n  Dyck^ 
and  the  reft  of  the  good  Colourifts,  who 
have  come  neareft  to  the  Truth  of  Nature. 
Inftead  of  which,  others  who  have  fcrupu- 
loufly  tied  themfelves  to  the  Praftice  of  the 
Ancients,  in  their  Draperies,  have  made  their 
Works  crude  and  dry  j  and  by  this  means 
have  found  out  the  lamentable  Secret,  how 
to  malce  their  Figures  harder  than  even  the 
Marble  it  felf>  As  Andrea  Mantegm^  and  P/- 
etro  Peruginp  have  done 3  and  Raphael  alfo  had 
much  of  that  Way  in  his  firft  Works,  in 
which  we  behold  many  fmall  Foldings  often 
repleated,  which  look  like  fo  many  Whip-» 
cords.  'Tis  true  thefe  Repetitions  are  feeniu 
the  Ancient  Statues^  and  they  are  very  proper 

there; 
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there :  Becaufe  they  who  made  Ufe  of  wet  Li- 
nen, and  clofe  Draperies,  to  make  their  Fi- 
gures look  more  tender,  reafonably  forefaw, 
that  the  Members  would  be  too  naked,  if  they 
left  not  more  than  two  or  three  Folds,  fuch 
as  thofe  Sorts  of  Draperies  afford  them,  and 
therefore  haveus'd  thofe  Repetitions  of  many 
Folds  5  yet  in  fuch  a  Manner^  that  the  Fi- 
gures are  always  foft  and  tender,  and  thereby 
feem  oppofite  to  the  Hardnefs  of  Marble. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  Sculpure^  'tis  almoft  im- 
poflible,  that  a  Figure  cloath'd  with  coarfe 
Draperies,  can  make  a  good  Effe6l  on  all  the 
Sides  J  and  that  in  Painting,  the  Draperies, 
of  what  Kind  foever  they  be,  are  of  great 
Advantage,  either  to  unite  the  Colours  and 
the  Grouppes,  or  to  give  fuch  a  Ground,  as  one 
would  wifh  to  unite,  or  to  feparate  5  or  farther 
to  produce  fuch  Refle6lions  as  fet  off  5  or  for  fil- 
ling void  Spaces  3  or  in  fhort,  for  many  other 
Advantages,  which  help  to  deceive  the  Sight, 
and  which  are  no  ways  ncceffary  to  Sculptors^ 
fince  their  Work  is  always  of  Relievo. 

Three  things  may  be  inferred  from  what  I 
have  {iiid,  concerning  the  Rule  of  Draperies. 
Firil,  that  the  Ancient  Sculptors  had  reafon  to 
cloath  their  Figures  as  we  fee  them.  Second- 
ly^ that  Painters  ought  to  imitate  them  in  the 

Order 
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Order  of  their  Folds,  but  not  in  their  Quality, 
nor  in  their  Number.  Thirdly,  that  Sculptors 
are  oblig'd  to  follow  them  as  much  as  they 
can,  without  defiring  to  imitate  unprofitably, 
or  improperly  the  Manner  of  the  Painters, 
by  making  many  ample  Folds,  which  are  in- 
fufferable  Hardnefles,  and  look  more  like  a 
Rock,  than  a  natural  Garment. 
See  the  zi  i    Remark  about  the  Middle  of  it. 

And  if  the  Parts  he  too  much  difiant  from  ^  2,01 
each  other^  &cc.  'Tis  with  Intent  to  hinder 
(as  We  have  faid  in  the  Rule  of  Grouppes) 
the  vifual  Rays,  from  being  too  much  divided  3 
and  that  the  Eyes  may  not  fuffer,  by  looking 
on  fo  many  Obje6»:s,  which  are  feparated. 
Guido  was  very  exa6t  in  this  Obfervation. 
See  in  the  Text  the  End  of  the  Ruk^  which 
relates  to  Draperies. 

And  as  thofe  Limbs  and  Members  which  l|[  2.04 
are  expreft  by  few  and  large  Mufcles  ^  &c. 
Raphael  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Painting, 
has  fomewhat  too  much  multiply'd  the  Folds  j 
becaufe  being  v/ith  Reafon  charm'd  with  the 
Graces  of  the  Ancients,  he  imitated  their 
Beauties  fomewhat  too  regularly  ^  but  having 
afterwards  found,  that  this  Quantity  of  Folds 
glitter'd  too  much  upon  the  Limbs,  and  took 
off  that  Repofe  and  Silence,  which  in  Pain-- 
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ting  are  fo  friendly  to  the  Eyes  5  he  made 
Ule  of  a  contrary  Conduft,  in  the  Works 
which  he  painted  afterwards  5  which  was  at 
that  time,  when  he  began  to  underftand  the 
Effect  of  Lights,  of  Grouppes,  and  the  Op- 
pofitions  of  the  Lights  and  Shadows  j  fothat 
he  wholly  chang'd  his  Manner^  (this  was  a- 
bout  eight  Years  before  his  Death)  and 
though  he  always  gave  a  Grace  to  whatfoever 
he  painted,  yet  he  made  appear  in  his  latter 
Works,  a  Greatneft,  a  Majefty,  and  a  Har- 
mony, quite  other  than  what  we  fee  in  his 
firft  Manner:  And  this  he  did  by  lefleningthe 
Number  of  his  Folds ,  making  them  more 
large,  and  more  oppofing  them,  and  by  ma- 
king  the  Mafles  of  the  Lights  and  Shadows 
greater,  and  more  difentangl'd.  Take  the 
Pains  to  examine  thefe  his  different  Manners 
,  in  the  Prints  which  we  fee  of  that  Great  Man. 
^^j^  fuppoftng  them  to  be  MagijirateSy  their 

Draperies  ought  to  be  large^  &c.  Yet  make 
not  your  Draperies  fo  large,  that  they  may  be 
big  enough  to  cloath  four  or  five  Figures, 
as  fome  there  are  who  follow  that  Method. 
And  take  heed,  that  the  Foldings  be  natural, 
and  fo  difpos'd,  that  the  Eye  may  be  dire£ted 
to  difcover  the  Folds,  from  the  beginning  of 
them  to  the  End.    By  Magiftrates  he  means 

4  all 
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all  gfeat  and  grave  Perfons,  and  fuch  as  are 
advanc'd  in  Age. 

If  Ladies  or  Damfels^  light  and  foft^  Sec.  ^2,11, 
By  this  Name  of  Ladies^  Maids  or  Dam/els^ 
he  means  all  young  Perfons,  flender,  finely 
fliap'd,  aery  and  delicate.  Such  as  are  Nymphs 
and  Naiades^  and  Fount ai?^s.  Angels  arc  alfo 
comprehended  under  this  Head,  whofe  Dra- 
pery fhould  be  of  pleafing  Colours,  and  re-* 
fembling  thofe  which  are  feen  in  the  Hea-* 
vens,  and  chiefly  when  they  are  fufpended  in 
the  Air.  They  are  only  fuch  Sorts  of  light 
Habits  as  are  Subjeft  to  be  ruffl'd  by  the  Winds, 
which  can  bear  many  Folds  ^  yet  fo  that  they 
may  be  freed  from  any  Hardnefles.  'Tis  eafie 
for  every  one  to  judge,  that  betwixt  the  Dra- 
peries of  Magijirates^  and  thofe  oi young  Maids ^ 
there  muft  be  fome  Mediocrity  of  Folds,  fuch 
as  are  moft  commonly  feen  and  obferv'd  5  as 
in  the  Draperies  of  a  Chrifl^  of  a  Madoyina^  of 
a  King^  a  ^ueen^  or  a  Dutchefs^  and  of  other 
Perfons  of  Confideration  and  Majefty^  and 
thofe  alfo  who  are  of  a  middle  Age  with  this 
Diftinition,  that  the  Habits  muft  be  made 
more  or  lefs  rich,  according  to  the  Dignity 
of  the  Perfons  3  and  that  Cloth  Garments  may 
be  diftinguifh'd -from  thofe  of  Silk  ^  Stittin 
from  Velvets^  Brocard  from  Embroidery and 
L  z  that 
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that  ill  one  Word,  the  Eye  may  be  deceiv'd 
by  the  Truth,   and  the  Difference  of  the 
Stuffs.    Take  Notice,  if  you.pleafe,  that  the 
light  and  tender  Draperies  having  been  only 
given  to  the  Female  Sex,  the  Ancient  Scul- 
ptors have  avoided,  as  much  as  they  could,  to  \ 
cloath  the  Figures  of  Men,    becaufe  they 
thought  (as  we  have  formerly  faid)  that  in 
Sculpture  Garments  could  not  be  well  imita- 
ted, and  that  great  Folds  made  a  very  bad  Ef- 
fe£t.    There  are  almoft  as  many  Examples  of 
this  Truth,  as  amongft  the  Ancients  there  are 
Statues  of  naked  Men.    I  will  name  only 
that  of  Laocoon^  which  according  to  all  Pro- 
bability ought  ta  have  been  cloath'd :  And  in 
Effe6t,  what  LikeHhood  can  there  be,  that 
the  Son  of  a  King,  and  the  Prieft  of  Apollo 
fhould  appear  naked  in  the  aftual  Ceremony 
of  Sacrifice?  For  the  Serpents  pafs'd  from 
the  Ifle  of  'Tenedos  to  the  Ttrojan  Shore,  and 
furpriz'd  Laocoon^  and  his  Sons,  wliile  they 
were  facrificing  to  Neptune  on  the  Sea  Shore^ 
as  witnefles  in  the  fecond  of  his  ALneids. 

"^Poiydo-  Notwithftanding  which,  the  Sculptors, 
nodorus^,  who  wcrc  Authors  of  this  noble  Work,  had 
derf f/f  well  confider'd,  that  they  could  not  give 
Rhodians.  Vcftments  fuirable  to  the  Qiiahty  of  the  Per- 
fons  reprefented,  without  making  as  it  were 

a  Heap 
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<i  Heap  of  Stones,  whofe  Mafs  would  rather 
be  like  a  Rock,  than  tho(e  three  admirable 
Figures,  which  will  ever  be  the  Admiration 
of  all  Ages.  And  for  this  Reafon,  of  tv/o  In- 
conveniencies,  they  judg'd  that  of  Draperies, 
to  be  greater  than  that  which  was  againft  the 
Truth  it  felf 

This  Obfervation  well  confirms  what  I  have 
faid  in  the  zoo^'''^ Remark,  It  feems  to  me,  that 
it  deferves  you  fliould  make  fome  Refledion 
on  it  y  and  to  eftablifli  it  the  better  in  your 
Mind,  I  will  tell  you,  that  Michael  Angelo^ 
following  this  Ma^nm^  has  given  the  Prophets 
which  he  painted  in  the  Chappel  of  the  Pope^ 
fuch  Draperies  whofe  Folds  are  large ,  and 
whofe  Garments  are  coarfe :  inftead  of  which, 
the  Mofes^  which  he  has  made  in  Sculpture^  is 
habited  with  a  Drapery  much  more  clofe  to 
the  Parts,  and  holding  more  of  the  Ancients, 
Neverthelefs  he  is  a  Prophet^  as  well  as  thofe 
in  the  Chappel^  a  Man  of  the  fame  Quality, 
and  to  whom  Michael  Angelo  ought  to  have 
given  the  fam.e  Draperies,  if  he  had  not  been 
hinder'd  by  thofe  very  Reafons,  which  have 
been  given  you. 

"the  Marks  or  Enfigns  of  Virtues^  &c. 
That  is  to  fay  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts.  The 
Italians  call  a  Man  a  Vertuofo^  who  loves  the 
L  3  noble 
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noble  Arts,  and  is  a  Critick  in  them.  And 
amongft  our  French  Painters,  the  Word  Ver- 
tueux^  is  underftood  in  the  fame  Signification. 
^[[117.  But  let  not  the  Work  he  too  much  enrich' d 
with  Gold  or  Jewels^  &c.    Clemens  Alexandria 

Lib.  2.  P:^-  ^^-^  relates,  That  Apelles  having  feen  a  Helena 
which  a  young  Scholar  of  his  had  made^  and  ad- 
orned with  a  great  Quantity  of  Golden  Orna- 
ments  and  Jewels^  [aid  to  him^  My  good  Friend^ 
though  thou  couldfl  not  make  her  Beautiful^  at 
leaji  thou  haft  made  her  Rich.  Befides  that 
thefc  glittering  things  in  Painting,  as  precious 
Stones  prodigally  ftrew'd  over  the  Habits, 
are  deflruftive  to  each  other,  becaufe  they 
draw  the  Sight  to  feveral  Places  at  the  fame 
time,  and  hinder  round  Bodies  from  turning, 
and  making  their  due  effeft^  'tis  the  very 
Quantity  which  often  makes  us  judge  that 
they  are  falfe.  And  befides,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fum'd,  that  precious  things  are  always  rare. 

Jktarch.  Corinna^  that  learned  ^T/^^te  Lady,  reproached 
Pindar^  whom  fhe  had  five  times  overcome 
in  Poetry,  that  he  fcatter'd  through  all  his 
Works  the  Flowers  of  Parnajfus  too  prodi- 
gally faying  to  him,  "That  Men  fow'd  with 
the  Hand^  and  not  with  the  Sack  :  for  which 
Reafon  a  Painter  ought  to  adorn  his  Veft- 
mcnts  with  great  Difcretion.    And  precious 

Stopcs 
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Stones  look  exceedingly  well,  when  they  are 
fct  in  thofe  Places  which  we  would  make  to 
come  out  of  the  Picture  j  as  for  Example,  on 
a  Shoulder,  or  an  Arm,  to  tie  fome  Drapery 
which  of  it  felf  is  of  no  ftrong  colouring. 
They  do  alfo  perfectly  well  with  white,  and 
other  light  Colours,  which  are  us'd  in  bring- 
ing the  Parts  or  Bodies  forward^  becauie 
Jewels  make  a  Show,  and  glitter  through  the 
Oppofition  of  the  great  Lights  in  the  deep 
Brown,  which  meet  together. 

"very  expedient  to  make  a  Model  of  thofe  ^  zz 
things  which  we  have  not  in  our  Sight  ^  and 
whofe  Nature  is  difficult  to  be  retained  in  the 
Memory^  ^c.  As  for  Example,  theGrouppcs 
of  many  Figures,  the  Poflures  difficult  to  be 
long  kept,  the  Figures  in  the  Air,  in  Cic- 
lings,  or  much  rais'd  above  the  Sight  3  and 
even  of  Animals,  which  arc  not  cafily  to  be 
difpos'd. 

By  this  Rule  we  plainly  fee,  how  necellary 
it  is  for  a  Painter  to  know  how  to  Models  and 
to  have  many  Models  of  foft  Wax.  Paul  Ve- 
ronefe  had  fo  good  Store  of  them,  with  fo 
great  a  Quantity  of  different  Sorts,  that  he 
would  paint  a  whole  Hiftoricoil  Compofition  on 
a  Perfpcdive  Plan,  how  great  and  how  diver- 
fified  foever  it  were.  Tmtoret  praftis'd  tho 
L  4  lame 
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fame  5  and  Michael  Angelo  (as  Giovan.  Bapt. 
Armenini  relates)  made  ufe  of  it,  for  all  the 
Figures  of  his  Day  of  Judgment,  'Tis  not 
that  I  would  advife  any  one  who  would  make 
any  very  confiderable  Work,  to  finifli  after 
thefe  Sorts  of  Models  3  but  they  will  be  of 
vaft  Ufe  and  Advantage  to  fee  the  Mafles  of 
great  Lights,  and  great  Shadows,  and  the  Ef- 
fect of  the  Whole-together.  For  what  re- 
"In^delf^'  mains,  you  are  to  have  a  ^  Layman  almoft  as 
Wood  or  big  as  the  Life,  for  every  Figure  in  particu- 
nmg  upon  lar,  befides  the  natural  Figure  before  you,  on 
which  you  muft  alfo  look,  and  call  it  for  a 
Witnefs,  which  muit  firft  confirm  the  thing 
to  you,  and  afterwards  to  the  Spedators  as  it 
i^  in  Reality. 

You  may  make  Ufe  of  thefe  Models  v/ith 
Delight,  if  you  fet  them  on  a  Perfpe£iive  Plan^ 
which  will  be  in  the  Manner  of  a  Table  made 
on  Purpofc.  .  You  may  either  raife,  or  let  it 
down,  according  to  your  Convenience  5  and 
if  you  look  on  your  Figures,  through  a  Hole, 
fo  contriv'd,  that  it  may  be  mov'd  up  and 
down,  it  will  ferve  you  for  a  Point  of  Sight, 
and  a  Point  of  Diftance,  when  you  have  once 
fix'd  it. 

The  fame  Hole  will  farther  ferve  ^you,  to 
fet  your  Figures  in  the  Cieling,  and  difpos'd 

upon 
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upon  a  Grate  of  Iron-wire,  or  fupported  in  the 
Air,  by  little  Strings  rais'd  at  Difcretion  5  or 
by  bDth  W ays  together. 

You  may  joyn  to  your  Figures  what  you 
lee  fitting,  provided,  that  the  whole  be  pro- 
portion'd  to  them  5  and  in  fhort,  what  you 
your  felf  may  judge  to  be  of  no  greater  Big- 
nefs  than  theirs.  Thus,  in  whatfoever  you 
do,  there  will  be  more  of  Truth  feen,  your 
Work  it  felf  w^ill  give  you  infinite  Delight, 
and  you  will  avoid  many  Doubts  and  Diffi- 
culties, which  often  hinder  you  5  and  chiefly 
for  what  relates  to  lineal  Perfpe5live^  which 
you  will  there  infallibly  find,  provided  that  you 
remember  to  Proportion  all  things  to  the 
Greatnefs  of  your  Figures,  and  efpecially  the 
Points  of  Sight  and  of  Diftance>  but  for 
what  belongs  to  aerial  Perfpe£live^  that  not 
being  found,  the  Judgment  muft  fupply  it. 
"Tintorct  (as  Ridolphi  tells  us  in  his  life)  had 
made  Chambers  of  Board  and  Paftboard,  pro- 
portion'd  to  his  Models,  with  Doors  and  Win- 
dows, through  which  he  diftributed  on  his 
Figures  artificial  Lights,  as  much  as  he  thought 
teafonable,  and  often  pafs'd  fome  Part  of  the 
Night,  to  confider  and  obferve  the  EiFei5t  of 
of  his  Compofitions.  His  Models  were  two 
Foot  high. 
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^  Z2I.    '  IFe  are  to  confider  the  Places  where  we  lay 
the  Scene  of  the  Pi£lure^  &c.    This  is  what 
Monfieur  de  Chambray  calls,  to  do  things  ac- 
cording to  Decorum,    See  what  he  fays  of  it, 
in  the  Interpretation  of  that  Word,  in  his  Book 
of  the  Perfection  of  Painting.    'Tis  not  fuffi- 
cient,  that  in  the  Pifture  there  be  nothing 
found  which  is  contrary  to  the  Place,  where 
the  Action  which  is  reprefented,  pafles  3  but 
we  ought  befides,  to  mark  out  the  Place,  and 
make  it  known  to  the  Spe6tator  by  fome  par- 
ticular Addrefs,  that  his  Mind  may  not  be  put 
to  the  Pains  of  difcovering  it ;  as  whether  it 
be  Italy^  or  Spain^  or  Greece^  or  France  -y  whe- 
ther it  be  near  the  Sea-fhore,  or  the  Banks  of 
fome  River  >  whether  it  be  the  Rhine^  or  the 
Loyre  j  the  Po^  or  the  l!yber  3  and  fo  of  o- 
ther  things,  if  they  are  eflential  to  the  Hillo- 
ry.       Nealces,  a  Man  of  fFit^  and  an  inge- 
Lib.  25. 12.     nious  Painter   (as  Pliny  tells  us)   being  to 
paint  a  Naval  Fight ^  betwixt  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Perlians;  and  being  willing  to  make 
it  known^  that  the  Battle  was  given  upon  the 
Nile,  whofe  Waters  are  of  the  fame  Colour 
with  the  Sea^  drew  an  Jfs  drinking  on  the 
Banks  of  the  River  ^  and  a  Crocodile  endeavour'* 
ing  to  furprize  him. 


Let 
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Let  a  Noblenefs  and  Grace^  &c.  It  is  diffi-  ^  ziz. 
cult  enough  to  fay  what  this  Grace  of  Paint- 
ing h-j  'tis  to  be  conceiv'd  raid  underftood, 
much  more  eafily  than  to  be  explain'd  by 
Words.  It  proceeds  from  the  Illuminations 
of  an  excellent  Mind  (not  to  be  acquired)  by 
which  we  give  a  certain  Turn  to  Things, 
which  makes  them  pleafing.  A  Figure  may 
be  defign'd  with  all  its  Proportions^  and  have 
all  its  Parts  regular;  which,  not  with  (landing 
all  this,  fhall  not  be  plcafing,  if  ail  thofe  Pai'ts 
are  not  put  together  in  a  certain  manner, 
which  attrafts  the  Eye  to  them,  and  holds  it 
fix'd  upon  them  :  For  which  reafon,  there  is 
a  Difference  to  be  made  betwixt  Grace  and 
Beauty.  And  it  feems  that  Ovid  had  a  mind 
to  diftinguifli  them,  when  he  faid  (fpeaking 
pf  Venus) 

Multaque  cum  forma  gratia  mijla  fuit. 

A  mat  chiefs  Grace  was  'with  her  Beauty  mixd. 

And  Suetonius  fpeaking  of  Nero^  fays,  he 
was  rather  Beautiful  than  Graceful,  Vultu 
pulchro^  magis  quam  venufio.  How  many  fair 
Women  do  we  fee,  who  pleafe  us  much  lefs 
than  others,  who  have  not  fuch  beautiful  Fea- 
tures ? 
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tiires?  'Tis  by  this  Grace  that  Raphael  has 
made  himfelf  the  moft  renown'd  of  all  the  /- 
talians^  as  Apelles  by  the  fame  means  carry'd 
it  above  all  the  Greeks, 
33-  T^hisjs  that  in  which  the  great  eft  Difficulty 
confifts^  &c.  For  two  Reafons,  i  bccaufe 
great  Study  is  to  be  made,  as  well  upon  the 
ancient  Beauties,  and  noble  Pidures,  as  upon 
"  Nature  it  felf :  and  i^^y  becaufe  that  Part  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  Genius^  and  fcems  to  be 
purely  the  Gift  of  Heaven,  which  we  have 
received  at  our  Birth;  upon  which  xlccount 
our  Author  adds.  Undoubtedly  we  fee  but  few^ 
whom  in  this  particular^  Jupiter  has  regarded 
with  a  gracious  Eye  5  fo  that  it  belongs  only  to 
thofe  elevated  Soul^  who  partake  fomewhat  of 
Divinity^  to  wof\k  fuch  mighty  Wonders, 
Though  they  who  have  not  altogether  receiv'd 
from  Fleaven  this  precious  Gift,  cannot  ac- 
quire it  without  great  Labour  3  neverthelefs 
'tis  needfuU  in  my  Opinion,  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  fhould  perfedly  learn  the 
Character  of  every  Paflion. 

All  the  Actions  of  the  fenftive  Appetite  are 
in  Painting  call'd  PaJJions^  becaufe  the  Soul  is 
agitated  by  them,  and  becaufe  the  Body  fuf- 
fers  through  them,  and  is  fenfibly  alter'd. 
They  are  thofe  divers  Agitations  and  different 

Motions 
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i  \  Motions  of  the  Body  in  general,  and  of  every 
one  of  its  Parts  in  particular,  that  our  excel- 
lent Painter  ought  to  underftand  3  on  which 
he  ought  to  make  his  Study  ^  and  to  form  to 
himfelf  a  perfect  Idea  of  them.    But  it  will 
-     be  proper  for  us  to  know  in  the  firft  Place^ 
^     that  the  Philofophers  admit  eleven,  Lo've^  Ha- 
^     tred^  Deftre^  Shunning^  Joy^  Sadnefs^  Hope^ 
Defpair^  Boldnefs^  Fear  and  Anger.  The 
'  j   Painters  have  multiply'd  them  not  only  by 
^     their  different  Degrees^  but  alfo  by  their  difFe- 
^     rent  Species for  they  will  make,  for  Exam- 
h     pie,  fix  Perfons  in  the  fame  Degree  of  Fear^ 
''^     who  fhall  exprefs  that  Paffion  all  of  them 
u     differently.    And  'tis  that  Diverfity  of  Species 
/     which  diftinguifhes  thofe  Painters  who  are  a- 
ble  Jrtifts^  from  thofe  whom  we  may  call 
^     Mannerijls^  and  who  repeat  five  or  fix  times 
^'  '  over  in  the  fame  Pi£lure  the  fame  Airs  of  a 
^     Head.    There  are  a  vaft  Number  of  other 
Paffions,  which  are  as  the  Branches  of  thofe 
which  we  have  nam'd  :  we  might  for  Exam- 
ple, under  the  Notion  of  Love,  comprehend 
^      Grace^  Gentlenefs^  Civility^    Carejfes ^  Em- 
braces^  Kijjes^  "Tranquillity  ^   Sweetnefs  &c. 
ii>      and  without  examining  whether  all  thefe 
'X      things  which  Painters  comprize  under  the 
Name  of  Paffions^  can  be  reduc'd  to  thofe  of 

the 
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the  Vhihfophers^  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  eve- 
v  ry  one  may  ufe  them  at  his  Pleafure  j  and  that 

he  may  ftudy  them  after  his  own  manner  ^ 
the  Name  makes  nothing.  One  may  even 
make  Paffions  of  Majeftyy  Fiercenefs^  Diffatis^ 
faSlion^  Care^  Avarice^  Slothfulnefs ^  Envy^ 
and  many  other  things  like  thefe,  Thefe  Paf* 
Jions  (as  I  have  faid)  ought  to  be  learnt  from 
the  Life  it  felf,  or  to  be  ihidied  on  the  Anci-^ 
ent  Statues^  and  excellent  PiSlures :  we  ought 
to  fee,  for  Example,  all  things  which  belong 
to  Sadnefs^  or  ferve  to  exprefs  it  ^  to  defign 
them  carefully,  and  to  imprint  them  in  our 
Memories  after  fuch  a  Manner,  as  we  may 
diftinftly  underlland  feven  or  eight  kinds  of 
them  more  or  left,  and  immediately  after, 
draw  them  upon  Paper,  without  any  other 
Original^  than  the  Image  v;hich  we  havecon- 
ceiv'd  of  them.  W e  muftbe  perfeft  Mafters 
of  them ,  but  above  all,  we  muft  make  fure 
of  poflefling  them  throughly.  We  are  to 
know,  that  it  is  fuch  or  fuch  a  Stroke,  or 
fuch  a  Shadow,  ftronger  or  weaker,  which 
make  fuch  or  fuch  a  Paffion^  in  this  or  that 
Degree.  And  thus  if  any  one  fhould  ask  you 
what  makes  in  Painting  the  Majefiy  of  a  King^ 
the  Gravity  of  a  Hero^  the  Love  of  a  Chrift^ 
the  Grief  of  a  Madonna^  the  Hop  of  the 

good 
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good  'Thief ^  the  Defpair  xhcbad  one^  the 
Grace  and  Beauty  of  a  Vemis^  and  in  fine  the 
Chara£ler  of  any  PaJJion  whatfoever,  you 
may  anfwer  pofitively^  on  the  Spot,  and  with 
Afliirance ,  that  it  is  fuch  a  Poflure^  or  fuch 
Lines  in  the  Parts  of  the  Face^  form'd  of  fuch 
or  fuch  a  Fajhion^  or  even  the  one  and  the 
other  both  together  :  for  the  Parts  of  the  Bo- 
dy feparately ,  make  known  the  Paffions  of 
the  Sou]^  or  elfe  conjointly  one  with  the  o- 
ther.  But  of  all  the  Parts^  the  Head  is  that 
which  gives  the  moll:  of  Life^  and  the  moft 
of  Grace  to  the  Paffon^  and  which  alone  con- 
tributes more  to  it,  than  all  the  reft  together. 
The  others  feparately  can  onely  exprefs  fome 
certain  Paffions^  but  the  Head  expreffes  all  of 
them  3  neverthelefs  there  are  fome  which  are 
more  particular  to  it  3  as,  for  Example,  Hu- 
mility^ which  it  exprefles  by  the  Stooping  or 
bending  of  the  Head,  Arrogance^  when  it 
is  lifted,  or  as  we  iliy,  tofs'd  up.  Languifj- 
ment^  when  we  hang  it  on  one  Side,  or  lean  it 
upon  one  Shoulder.  Objlinacy  (or  as  the 
French  calls  it  Opinidtrete^  with  a  certain  ftub- 
born ,  unruly,  barbarous ,  Humour  ,  when 
'tis  held  upright,  ftiff  and  poiz'd  betwixt  the 
Shoulders.  And  of  the  reft,  there  are  ma- 
ny Marks,  more  eafily  concciv'd,  than  they 

can 
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can  be  exprefs'd^  BaJJofuInefs^  Admiration^ 
Indignation^  and  Doubt.  'Tis  by  the  Head 
that  we  make  known  more  vifibly  our  Suppli- 
cations^ our  Threatnings^  our  Mildnefs^  our 
Haughtinefs^  our  Love^  our  Hatred^  our  Joy^ 
our  Sadnefs^  our  Humility  ^  in  fine,  'tis  e- 
nough  to  fee  the  and  to  underftand  the 
Mind  at  half  a  Word.  Blujhing  and  Palenefs 
fpeak  to.  us,  as  alfo  the  Mixture  of  them 
both. 

The  Parts  of  the  Face  do  all  of  them  con- 
tribute' to  expofe  the  Thoughts  of  our  Hearts  > 
but  aboye  the  reft,  the  Eyes^  which  are  as  it 
were  the  two  Windows,  through  which  the 
Soul  looks  out  and  fhows  it  felf.  The  Paf- 
fions  which  they  more  particularly  exprefs, 
are  Pleafure^  Languijh?nent^  Difdain^  Severi- 
ty^ Sweetnefs^  Admiration  and  Anger,  Joy 
and  Sadnefs  may  bear  their  Parts,  if  they  did 
not  more  efpecially  proceed  from  the  Eye- 
brows and  the  Mouth.  And  the  two  Parts 
laft  nam'd  agree  more  particularly  in  the  Ex- 
preffion  of  thofe  two  Paffions  nevcrthelefs  if 
you  joyn  the  Eyes  as  a  third,  you  will  have 
the  Produft  of  a  wonderful  Harmony  for  all 
the  PaJJions  of  the  Soul. 

The  Nofe  has  no  PafEon  which  is  particular 
to  it,  it  onely  lends  its  Affiftance  to  the  other 

before 
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before-nam'd,  by  the  ftretching  of  the  No^ 
firils^  which  is  as  much  mark'd  in  Joy^  as  it 
is  in  Sadnefs.  And  yet  it  feems,  that  Scorn 
makes  us  wrinkle  up  the  Nofe^  and  ftretch 
the  Noflrils  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  drawing 
up  the  tipper  Lip  to  the  Place  which  is  near 
the  Corners  of  the  Mouth,  The  Ancients 
made  the  Nofe  the  Seat  of  Deri/ton  ^  eum  fuh^ 
dol£  irrifwni  dicaverunt^  ('xysPliny-y  that  is/ 
they  dedicated  the  Nofe  to  a  cunning  fort  of 
Mockery.  We  read  in  the  3^.  Satyr  o^Perfiusi 

Difce^fedira  cadat  Nafo^  rugofaque fauna. 
Learn,  but  let  your  Anger  fall  from  your 
Nofe,  and  the  fneering  Wrinkles  be  difmoun- 
ted.    And  Philojiratus  in  the  Pi6ture  of  Pan  j 
whom  the  Nymphs  had  bound,  and  fcornfuUy 
infulted  over,  fays  of  that  God  3  "  that  before 
this<^  he  was  accufioni'd  to  feep  with  a  peacea^ 
bk  Nofe^  foftning  in  his  Slumbers  the  Wrin* 
kles  of  it  ^  and  the  Anger  which  commonly 
mounted  to  that  Part-.,  but  now  his  Noftrils 
were  widened  to  the  laft  Degree  of  Fury. 
For  my  own  Part,  I  fliould  rather  believe  that 
the  Nofe  was  the  Seat  of  Wrath  in  Beafts, 
than  in  Mankind  >  and  that  it  was  unbecoming 
of  any  God  but  only  Pan^  who  had  very  much 
of  the  Beaft  in  him,  to  wrinkle  up  his  Nofe  in 
Jnger^  like  other  Animals.    The  moving  of 
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the  Lips  ought  to  be  but  moderate,  if  it  be 
in  Converfation^  becaufe  we  fpeak  much  more 
by  the  'Tongue  than  by  the  Lips :  And  if  you 
make  the  Mouth  very  open,  'tis  only  when^ 
you  are  to  exprefs  the  Violence  of  PaJJion^ 
and  more  properly  of  Ang^r. 

For  what  concerns'  the  Handsy  they  arc 
the  Servants  of  the  Head^  they  are  his  Wea- 
pons and  his  Auxiliaries  s  without  them  the 
Action  is  weak,^  languifhing,  and  half  deado 
Their  Motions,  which  are  almoft  infinite^ 
make  innumerable  ExprdOSons.  Is  it  not 
by  themj.  that  we  deftrej-  that  we  hopey  that 
wtpromifey  ^  that  we  call  towards  usy^  and  that 
we  reject?  Befides,  they  are  the  Inftruments 
of  our  Thnats^  of  our  Petitions^  of  the  Hor^ 
ror  which  we  fhow  for  things,  and  of  the 
Praifes  which  we  give  them.  By  them  we 
fear^  we  ask  ^eflions^  we  approve^  and  we 
refufe^  we  fliow  our  Joy^  and  our  Sadnefsy 
our  Doubts  J  and  our  Lamentations^  our  Con^ 
cernments  of  Pity  y  and  our  Admirations,  la 
Ihort,  it  may  be  faid,  that  they  are  the  Lan- 
guage  of  the  Dumhy  that  they  contribute  not 
a  little  to  the  fpeaking  of  the  univerfal  Tongues 
common  to  all  the  World,  which  is  that  of 
Painting, 
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Now  to  tell  you  how  thefe  Paits  afe  t6  be 
difpos'd,  fo  as  to  expreft  the  different  PaJJions^ 
H  impofliblej  no  precife  Rules  can  be  given  of 
itj  both  becaufe  the  Task  it  felf  is  infinite, 
and  alfo  becaufe  every  one  is  left  to  the  Con- 
dud  of  his  own  Genius^  and  to  the  Fruit  of 
his  former  Studies  3  only  remember  to  be  care- 
ful)  that  all  the  Aftions  of  your  Figures  muft 
be  natural.    "  //  feems  to  me  (fays  ^intili^ 
an^  fpeaking  of  the  Paflions)    That  this 
"  Part^  which  is  fo  noble  ^  and  fo  great^  is  not  al^ 
"  togeth^.  unaccejfihle    and  that  an  eafte  way 
may  he  found  to  it  >  ^tis  to  confider  Nature'^ 
and  to  copy  her^y  for  the  Spectators  are  fatif^ 
fied^  when  in  artificial  things  they  can  difcern 
that  Nature^  which  theyareaccuftom'dto  he-' 
hold'\    This  Paflage  of  ^intilian  is  per- 
fe£Hy  explained  by  the  Words  of  an  excellent 
Mafter,  which  our  Author  propofes  to  us  for 
a  Rule :  they  are  thefe  which  follow,  ^hat 
the  Jiudied  Motions  of  the  Soul^  are  never  fo 
mtural^  as  thofe  which  we  fee  in  the  Tranfport 
f)f  a  true  Pajfion.    Thefe  Motions  will  bettet 
be  exprefs'd,  and  be  much  more  natural,  if  we 
enter  into  the  fame  Thoughts,  become  of  the 
fame  Piece,  and  imagine  our  felves  to  be  in  the 
fame  Circumftances  with  thofe  whom  we 
would  reprefent,       For  Nature  (fays  Horace 
Mi  m 
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in  his  Art  of  Poetry)   difpofes  the  Infide  of 
Mankind  to  all  forts  of  Fortunes  5  fometimes 
fhe  makes  us  contented^  fometimes  fhe  drives 
us  into  Choler^  and  fometimes  fhe  fo  oppreffes 
us  'with  Griefs  that  foe  feems  to  tread  us  down^ 
and  plunge  us  into  mortal  Anxieties    and  on 
all  thefe  Occafions^  fe  drives  outwards  the 
Motiofis  of  the  Heart  by  the  7" rngue^  which  is 
"  her  Interpreter,''  Now  infteadofthe  2l?;2^^^) 
let  the  Painter  fay  by  the  ASions^  which  ait5 
her  Interpreters.    "  What  means  have  we^ 
(fays  ^infilian^  to  give  a  Colour  to  athin^ 
if  we  have  not  the  fame  Colour  ?  'tis  neccfja^- 
ry  that  we  our  fives  fhould  firft  he  touch' d 
with  a  Paffon  before  we  endeavour  to  move 
"  others  with  it.    And  how   (continues  he) 
can  we  be  touch' d^  fince  the  Pafjions  are  not  in 
our  Power?  "This  is  the  way  in  my  Opinion-^ 
IVe  muf  form  to  our  fives  the  Vifions  and  /- 
mages  of  abfent  things^  as  if  they  were  in  rr* 
ality  before  our  Eyes  ^  and  he  who  conceives 
thefe  Images  with  the  greateft  Strength  of  /- 
"  magihation^  fall  pffefs  that  Part  of  the 
Paffions  with  the  mo f  Advantage^  and  tht 
greatefl  Eafe. "    But  we  rnuft  take  care  (tts 
I  have  ah'eady  faid)  that  in  thefe  Vifions,  the 
Motions  may  be  natural  3  for  there  are  fome 
who  imagine,  they  have  given  abundance  of 
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Light  to  their  Figures,  when  they  have  made 
them  do  violent  and   extravagant  J^ionsy 
which  we  may  more  reafonably  call  the  Couz 
vuljionsj  or  Contorfions  of  the  Body^  than  the 
PaJJtom  of  the  Mindy  and  by  this  means  they 
often  put  themfelves  to  much  Pa^ins,  to  find 
a  ftrong  Paffion,  where  no  PafUonis  requir'd. 
Add  to  all  that  I  have  faid,  concerning  thxC 
Paflions,  that  we  are  to  have  a  very  ferious  re- 
gard to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfons  who  are  to 
be  exprefs'd  in  Paffiom.    The  Joy  of  a  King 
Plight  i:iot  to  ,refemble  that  of  a  Serving-man: 
And  the  Fiercenefs  of  d.  private  Soldier  muft  not 
t?e  like  that  of  an  Ojfcer,    In  tUefe  Differen- 
ces confifts  ^lU  the  Fimnefs  zndi  Delicacy  of  the 
Paffions.    Paulo  Lomazzo  has  written  at  large 
oil  every  Paffion  in  particular,  in  his  fecond 
Book  J  hut  beware  you  dwell  not  too  long  up- 
on it,  and  endeavour  not  to  force  your  Qe-r 
iiius. 

Some  Reliques  of  it  took  SanUuary  under  %  14? - 
Gromdj  &c.  All  the  ancient  Painting  that 
was  in  Italy  perifli'd  in  the  Invafion  of  the 
Hiimts  and  Goths  ^  excepting  thofe  Wqrks 
which  were  hidden  under  Ground^  or  there 
painted  >  whichj  by  reafon  they  hadiiot  been 
XmcW  expos'd  to  view,  were  preferv'd  from 
fthe  Infolence  q£  tho^i::  Bar  bar  taps, 
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^  2jf(S.      7"^^  Cromatique  Part^  or  Colourings 

The  third  and  laft  Part  of  Painting,  is  calPd 
the  Cromatique^  or  Colouring.    Its  Objeft  is. 
Colour  :  for  which  Reafon,  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows are  therein  alfo  comprehended^  which 
are  nothing  elfe  but  White  and  Brown  (or 
Dark,)  and  by  Confequcnce  have  their  Place, 
among  the  Colours.    Philojiratm  fays,  in  his 
Life  of  Jpollonius^      that  That  may  he  truly 
caWd  Paintings  which  is  made  only  with  two 
Colours ,  provided  the  Lights  and  Shadows 
be  ohferv'd  in  it :  for  there  we  behold  the  true 
Refemblance  of  things  with  their  Beauties  j  we 
alfo  fee  the  Paffions  ^  though  without  other 
Colours :  fo  much  of  Life  may  be  alfo  exprefs'd 
in  it  s  that  we  may  perceive  even  the  very 
Bloud:  the  Colour  of  the  Hair^  and  of  the 
Beards  cire  likewife  to  be  difcern^d^  and  wt 
can  difiinguifh  {without  Confufion)   the  fair 
from  the  blacky  and  the  young  from  the  old^ 
the  Differences  betwixt  the  white  znd  the 
flaxen  Hair  j  ui^e  difiinguifh  with  Eafe  be-- 
twixt  the  Moors  and  the  Indians  y  not  only 
"  bytheCn-msNofesoftheBlackss  their  wool- 
ly  Hairy  and  their  high  JawSy  but  alfo  by 
that  black  Colour  which  is  natural  to  them. 
We  may  add  to  what  Philofiratus  has  faid, 
that  with  two  Coloiors  only,  (the  Light  and 
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'the  Daric)  there  is  no  Sort  of  Stuff  or  Hstbit 
but  maybe  imitated.  We  fay  then,  that  the 
Colouring  makes  its  Obfervations  on  the  Maf- 
fes  or  Bodies  of  the  Colours,  accompany'd 
with  Lights  and  Shadows,  more  or  lefs  evi- 
dent by  Degrees  of  Diminution,  according  to 
the  Accidents.   Eirft,  o£  a  luminous  Body  3  as 
for  Example,  the  Sun  or  a  jTorch.  Secondly, 
of  a  diaphanous  or  tranfparent  Body,  which  is 
betwixt  us  and  the  Objed^  as  the  Air,  either 
pure  or  thick,  or  a  red  Glafs,  Sec.  Thirdly, 
of  a  folid  Body  illuminated,  as  a  Statue  of 
white  Marble,  a  green  Tree^  a  black  Hor/e^ 
&c.    Fourthly,  from  his  Part,  who  regards 
the  Body  illuminated,  as  beholding  it  either 
near,  or  at  a  Diftance,  directly  in  a  right  An- 
gle, or  afide  in  an  obtufe  Angle,  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  or  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.    This  Part,  in  the  Knowledge  which  it 
'has  of  the  Virtue  of  Colours,  and  the  Friend- 
fhip  which  they  have  with  each  other^  and  al- 
fo  their  Antipathies5Gompr.ehends  the  Strength^ 
the  Relievo,  the  Briskncfs,  and  the  Delicacy 
which  are  obferv'd  in  good  Piftures.  The 
Management  of  Colours^  and  the  Labour  de- 
pend alfo  on  this  laft  Part. 

Her  Sifler^  &c.    That  is  to  fay,  the  De- 
ftgn  or  Drawings  which  is  the  fecond  Part  of 
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Painting'y  which  confifting  only  of  Lines^ 
ftands  altogether  in  need  of  the  Colouring  to 
appear.  'Tis  for  this  Reafon,  that  our  Au- 
thor calls  this  Part  her  Sifters  Procurer^  that 
is,  the  Colouring  fhows  us  the  Defign^  and 
makes  us  fall  in  Love  with  it. 

^  t6j.  The  Light  produces  all  kinds  of  Colours^  &c. 
Here  are  three  "Theorems  fucceffively  following, 
which  our  Author  propofes  to  us,  that  from 
thence  we  may  draw  fome  Conclufions.  You 
may  likewife  find  others,  which  are  in  the 
Nature  of  fo  many  Prcpofitions^  to  which  we 
ought  to  agree ,  that  from  thence  we  may  draw 
the  Precepts  contain'd  in  the  following  Part  of 
this  'Treatife  j  they  are  all  founded  on  the 
Senfe  of  Seeing, 

^180.  Which  Jhould  he  the  mofi  ^  Sec.  See  the 
Remark  of  Number  lyz. 

^  183 .  That  light  Bodies  may  have  a  fuficient  Mafsj 
or  breadth  of  Shadow^  to  fufiain  V;;^,  &c. 
That  is  properly  to  iliy,  that  after  the 
great  Lights,  there  muft  be  great  Shadows, 
which  we  call  Repofes:  beeaufe  in  Reality 
the  Sight  would  be  tired,  if  it  were  attracted 
"by  a  Continuity  of  glittering  Obje£l:s.  The 
Lights  may  ferve  for  a  Repofe  to  the  Darks, 
and  the  Darks  to  the  Lights.  I  have  faid  in 
another  Place,  that  a  Grouppe  of  Figures  ought 
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to  be  confider'd  as  a  Choir  of  Mtifick^  in  which 
the  Bafes  fupport  the  "Trebles^  and  make  them 
to  be  heard  with  greater  Pleafure.  Thefe 
Repofes  are  made  two  feveral  Ways,  one  of 
which  \^  Natural^  ihc  other  JfrtificiaL  The 
Natural  is  made  by  an  Extent  of  Lights  or  of 
Shadows,  which  naturally  and  nccefiarily  fol- 
low fohd  Bodies :  or  the  Maffes  of  folid  Bo- 
dies aggroupp'd,  when  the  Light  ftrikesupon 
them.  And  the  Artificial  condi^s  in  the  Bo- 
dies of  Colours,  v/hich  the  Painter  gives  to 
certain  things,  fuch  as  pleafes  him  ;  andcom- 
pofes  them  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  do 
no  Injury  to  the  Objefts  which  are  near  them. 
A  Drapery  (for  Example)  which  is  made  yel- 
low, or  red,  on  fome  certain  Place,  in  ano- 
ther Place  may  be  brown,  and  will  be  more 
fuitable  to  it,  to  produce  the  Effect  required, 
V/ e  are  to  take  Occafion,  as  much  as  pofll- 
bly  we  can,  to  make  Ufe  of  the  firfl:  Manner, 
and  to  find  the  Repofe  of  which  we  fpeak, 
by  the  Light  and  by  the  Shadow,  which  na- 
turally accompany  folid  Bodies.  But  fince  the 
Subjefts  on  which  we  work  are  not  always 
favourable  to  difpofe  the  Bodies  as  we  defire, 
a  Painter  in  fuch  a  Cafe  m.ay  take  his  Advan- 
tage by  the  Bodies  of  Colours ,  and  put  into 
fuch  Places  as  ought  to  be  darken'd,  Drape- 
ries 
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ne%  or  other  things,  which  we  may  fuppofe 
to  be  naturally  brown  and  fully'd,  which  will 
produce  the  fame  EfFe6t-5  and  give  him  the 
lame  Repofes  as  the  Shadows  would  do,  which 
pould  not  be  caus'd  by  the  Dilpofition  of  the 
:Objeas. 

Thus  an  underftanding  Painter  will  make 
his  Advantages  both  of  the  one  Manner  and 
the  other.    And  if  he  makes  a  Defign  to  be 
grav'd,  he  is  to  remember^  that  the  Gra'vers 
difpofe  not  their  Colours  as  the  Painters  dio-^ 
and  that  by  confequenqe  he  muft  take  Occa- 
flon  to  find  the  Reafon  of  his  Defign^  in  the 
natural  Shadows  of  the  Figures  ^  which  he 
has  difpos'd  to  caufc  the  Effect.    Ruhens  has 
^iven  us  a  full  Information  of  this  in  thofe 
Prints  of  his,  which  he  caus'd  to  be  engrav'd  j 
and  I  believe  that  nothing  was  ever  feen  more 
beautifuU  in  that  kind:  the  whole  Know^ 
ledge  of  Grouppes,  of  the  Lights  and  Shar 
dows,  and  of  thofe  MafTes,  which  77//^;^  calls 
^  Bunch  of  Grapes^  is  there  expos'd  fo  clearly 
to  the  Sight,  that  the  View  of  thofe  Print 
and  the  carefull  Obfervation  of  them,  might 
very  much  contribute  to  the  forming  of  an 
fibk  Painter.    The  bed  and  faireft  of  them  are 
graven  by  Voflerman^  Pontius^  and  -Bolfvert^ 
all  of  them  admirable  Gravers j  whofe  Works 

Rubens 
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Rubens  himfelf  took  Care  to  overfeej  and 
which  without  doubt  you  will  find  to  be  ex- 
cellent, if  you  examine  them.  But  expeft 
not  there  the  Elegance  of  Deftgn^  nor  the  Cor-- 
reSlnefs  of  the  Out-lines. 

'Tis  not  but  the  Gravei^s  can,  and  ought  to 
imitate  the  Bodies  of  the  Colours  by  the  De- 
grees of  the  Lights  and  Shadows,  as  much  as 
they  fhall  judge  that  this  Imitation  may  pro- 
duce a  good  Effeft.  On  the  contrary,  'tis 
impoilible,  in  my  Opinion,  to  give  much 
Strength  to  what  they  grave,  after  the  Works 
of  the  School  of  Fenice  (and  of  all  thofe  who 
have  had  the  Knowledge  of  Colours,  and  of 
the  Contraft  of  the  Lights  and  Shadows) 
without  imitating  in  fome  fort  the  Colour  of 
the  Objefts,  according  to  the  Relation  which 
they  have  to  the  Degrees  of  White  and  Black. 
We  fee  certain  Prints  of  good  Grwvers  diffe- 
rent in  their  Kinds,  where  thefe  things  are 
obferv'd,  and  which  have  a  wonderful 
Strength.  And  there  appears  in  publick,  of 
late  Years,  a  Gallery  of  Arch -duke  Leopold y 
which  though  very  ill  graven,  yet  fhows  fome 
Pan  of  the  Beauty  of  its  Originals ^  becaufe 
the  Gravers  who  have  executed  it  (though  o- 
therwife  they  were  fufficiently  ignorant)  have 
pbferv'd  in  almoft  jthe  greateft  Parts  of  their 

PrintSj 
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Prints,  the  Bodies  of  Colours,  in  the  Relation 
which  they  have  to  the  Degrees  of  the  Lights 
and  Shadows.  I  could  wifh  the  Gravers 
would  make  fome  Refledion  upon  xhh  whole 
Remark',  'tis  of  wonderful  confeqi^ence  to 
them  3  for  when  they  have  attained  to  the 
Knowledge  of  thefe  Repofes^  they  will  eafily 
refolve  thofe  Difficulties  which  many  times 
perplex  them  j  and  then  chiefly,  wh^i;!  they 
are  to  engrave  after  a  Pifture,  where  i^either 
the  Lights  and  Shadows,  nor  the  Bodies  of 
the  Colours  are  skilfully  obferv'd,  though  in 
its  other  Parts  the  Pidure  may  be  wdl  pei> 
form'd. 

^  z8(5.  j^s  in  a  Convex  Mirror  the  collected  Rays  firih 
ftronger^  &c.  A  Convex  Mirror  alters  the 
Objects  which  are  in  the  middle,  fo  that  it 
feems  to  make  them  come  out  from  the  Sht 
perfiaes.  The  Painter  muft  do  in  the  fame 
manner,  in  refpc6t  of  the  Lights  and  Shadowy 
of  his  Figures,  to  give  them  more  Relievo, 
and  more  Strength. 

^  2po.  While  the  Goings  off  are  more  and  mor^ 
hrroken  and  faint ^  as  they  approach  to  the  Ex^ 
tremities^  &c.  'TistheDuty  of  aPi;?^;^/^^',  even 
inthisalfo,  to  imitate  the  Convex  Mirror^  md 
to  place  nothing  which  glares  either, in  Colour 
or  in  Light,  at  the  Borders  of  his  Picture  j  for 

which, 
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which,  there  are  two  Reafoiis:  the  firft  is, 
that  the  Eye  at  the  firft  View  direfts  it  felf  to 
the  midft  of  the  Objeft,  which  is  prefcnted  to 
it,  and  by  confequence,  muft  there  neceflari- 
ly  find  the  principal  Objc£l ,  in  order  to  its 
Satisfaftion.  And  the  other  Reafon  is,  that 
the  Sides  or  Borders  being  overcharg'd  with 
a  llrong  and  glittering  Work,  attrad  the  Eyes 
thither,  which  are  in  a  kind  of  Pain,  not  to 
behold  a  Continuity  of  that  Work,  which  is 
on  the  Sudden  interrupted,  by  the  Borders  of 
the  Pi£ture  ^  inftead  of  which  the  Borders  be- 
ing lighten'd,  and  eas'd  of  fo  much  Work  , 
the  Eye  continues  fixt  on  the  Center  of  the 
Pifture,  and  beholds  it  with  greater  Pleafure. 
'Tis  for  the  lame  Reafon,  that  in  a  great  Com- 
pofition  of  Figures,  thofe  which  coming  moft 
.  forward,  are  cut  off  by  the  Bottom  of  the 
Pi6hare,  will  always  make  an  ill  Effeft. 

j4  Bunch  of  Grapes^  &c.  'Tis  fufficiently^  j2,p. 
manifeft,  that  "ititian  by  this  judicious  and  fa- 
miliar Comparifon,  means,  that  a  Painter  ought 
to  colle6t  the  Objcfts,  and  to  difpofe  them  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  compofe  one  Whole  3  the 
feveral  contiguous  Parts  of  which,  may  be 
enlighten'd,  many  fhadow'd,  and  others  of 
broken  Colours  to  be  in  the  Turnings  s  as  on 
a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  many  Grapes,  v/hich  are 

the 
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the  Paits  of  it,  are  in  the  Light,  many  in  the 
Shadow,  and  the  reft  faintly  coloured  to  make 
them  go  farther  back.  "Titian  once  told  Tinto- 
ret^  That  in  his  great  eft  Works  ^  a  Bunch  of 
Grapes  had  been  his  principal  Rule  ^  and  his  Jure ^ 
Guide, 

5  3  •  Pure^  or  unmix' d  JVhitej  either  draws  an  Oh^ 
je5l  nearer^  or  carries  it  off  to  farther  diftance. 
It  draws  it  nearer  -,  with  Blacky  and  throws  it 
backward  without  it  ^  &c.  All  agree,  that 
White  can  fubfift  on  the  fore-ground  of  the 
PidmT,  and  there  be  us'd  without  mixture  5 
the  Queftion  therefore  is  to  know,  if  it  cane- 
qually  fubfift  and  be  plac'd  in  the  fame  manner^ 
upon  that  which  is  backward,  the  Light  be- 
ing univerfil,  and  the  Figures  fuppos'd  in  % 
Campaign  and  open  Field. 

Our  Author  concludes  affirmatively  j  and 
the  Reafon  on  which  he  eftablifties  his  Rule 
is  this  'y  That  there  being  nothing  which  par- 
takes more  of  the  Light  than  Whitenefs,  and 
the  Light  being  capable  of  fubfifting  well  in 
Remotenefs  (or  at  a  long  diftance,  as  we  dai- 
ly fee  in  the  rifing,  and  fetting  of  the  Sun)  it 
follows,  that  White  may  fubfift  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  Painting,  the  Light  and  a  white 
Colour  are  but  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Add 
to  this,  that  we  have  no  Colour,  which  more 
3  relcmbles 
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refembles  the  Air  tlian  White,  and  by  (:on(t- 
quence  no  Colour  which  is  hghter^  from 
whence  it  comes,  that  we  commonly  fay,  the 
Air  is  heavy,  when  we  fee  the  Heavens  co- 
vered with  black  Clouds,  or  when  a  thick 
Fog  takes  from  us  that  Qearnefs,  which 
makes  the  Lightnefs  or  Serenity  of  the  Arn 
^itian^  "Tintoret^  Paul  Feronefe^  and  all  thofe 
who  bcft  underftood  Lights,  have  obferv'd  it 
m  this  manner,  and  no  Man  can  go  againft 
this  Precept,  at  leaft  without  renouncing  any 
Slcill  ill  Landfcape ,  which  is  an  undoubted 
Confirmation  of  this  Truth.  And  we  fee  that 
all  the  great  Mafiers  of  Landfcape^  have  fol* 
low'd  Titian  in  this,  who  has  always  employ'd 
brown  and  earthly  Colours  upon  the  fore- 
part, and  has  referv'd  his  greateft  Lights  for 
Remotenefles ,  and  the  back  Parts  of  his 
Land/capes. 

It  may  be  obje£ted  againft  this  Opinion,  that 
White  cannot  maintain  it  felf  in  Remotenefles, 
becaufe  it  is  ordinarily  us'd  to  bring  the  Ob- 
jects nearer,  on  the  advanc'd  Part.  'Tis  true, 
that  fo  it  is  us'd,  and  that  to  very  good  pur- 
pofe,  to  render  the  Objefts  more  fenfible,  by 
the  oppofition  of  the  Dai'k,  which  muft  ac- 
company it  J  and  which  retains  it,  as  it  were 
by  forces  whether  the  Dark  ferves  it  for  a 

Ground^ 
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Ground,  or  whether  it  be  combin'd  to  it» 
For  example^  If  you  wou'd  make  a  %vhite  Horfe 
on  the  fore-ground  of  your  Pifture,  'tis  of  ab- 
folute  Neceffity,  that  the  Ground  muft  be  of 
a  mixt  brown,  and  large  enough,  or  that  the 
Furniture  mull  be  of  very  fenfible  Colours  j 
or  laftly,  that  fome  Figure  muft  be  fet  upon 
it,  whofe  Shadows  and  the  Colour  may  bring 
it  forward. 

But  it  feems  (fay  you)  that  Blue  is  the 
moft  flying  or  tranfient  Colour,  becaufe  the 
Heavens  and  Mountains,  which  are  at  the 
greateft  Diftance,  are  of  that  Colour.  'Tis 
very  true  that  blue  is  one  of  the  lighteft  and 
fweeteft  Colours :  But  it  is  alfo  true,  that  it 
poflefles  thefe  Quahties  fo  much  the  more,  be- 
caufe the  white  is  mingled  in  it,  as  the  Exam- 
ple of  the  Diftanccs  demonftrate  to  us.  But 
if  the  Light  of  your  Pidure  be  not  univerfiil, 
and  that  you  fuppofe  your  Figures  in  a  Cham- 
ber, then  recall  to  your  Memory  that  T'heo- 
rem^  which  tells  you,  that  the  nearer  a  Body 
is  to  the  Light,  and  the  more  dire£lly  'tis  op- 
pos'dto  us,  fo  much  the  more  it  is  enlighten'd, 
becaufe  the  Light  grows  languilliing,  the  far- 
ther it  removes  from  its  Original. 

You  may  alfo  extinguifli  your  White,  if 
you  fuppofe  the  Air  to  be  fome  what  thicker, . 

and 
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aiid  if  you  forefee  that  this  Suppofition  will 
make  a  good  ElFe£t  in  the  Oeconomy  of  the 
'  whole  Work  3  but  let  not  this  proceed  fo  far, 
as  to  make  your  Figures  fo  brown,  that  they 
may  feem  as  it  were  in  a  filthy  Fog,  or  that 
they  may  appear  to  be  Part  of  the  Ground. 
See  the  following  Remark. 

But  as  for  fur e  Blacky  there  is  nothing  thati^ 
brings  the  Objetl  nearer  to  the  Sight^  &c.  Be- 
caufe  Black  is  the  heavieft  of  all  Colours,  the 
moft  earthy,  and  the  moft  fenfible.  This  is 
clearly  underftood  by  the  Qualities  of  White, 
which  is  oppos'd  to  it,  and  which  is  (as  we 
have  faid)  the  lighteft  of  all  Colours.  There 
are  few  who  are  not  of  this  Opinion  5  and  yet 
I  have  known  fome,  who  have  told  me,  that 
the  Black  being  on  the  advanc'd  Part  makes 
nothing  but  Holes.  To  this  there  is  little  elfe 
to  be  anfwer'd,  but  that  Black  always  makes 
a  good  EfFeft,  being  fet  forward,  provided^ 
it  be  plac'd  there  with  Prudence.  You  are 
therefore  fo  to  difpofe  the  Bodies  of  your  Pi- 
£tures  which  you  intend  to  be  on  the  fore- 
ground,  that  thofe  forts  of  Holes  may  not  be 
perceiv'd,  and  that  the  Blacks  may  be  there 
by  Mafles,  and  infenfibly  confus'd.  See  the 
47^1*  Rule, 

N  That 
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.•  That  which  gives  the  Relievo  to  a  Bowl^ 
(may  fome  fay  to  toe)  is  the  quick  Light,  or 
the  White,  which  appears  to  be  on  the  Side 
which  is  neai^ft  to  us,  and  the  Black  by  con- 
feqUence  diftances  the  Objed:.  We  are  here 
to  beware,  ttot  to  con  found  the  Turnings  with 
the  Diftances:  the  Queftibn  is  only  in  Re^ 
fpe6t  of  Bodies,  which  are  fepavated  by  fome 
Diftance  of  a  backward  Polition  and  not  of 
f<!^nd  Bodies,  which  are  of  the  fame  Con- 
tiiTfiiity :  the  Brown  which  is  mingled  in  the 
ti'irMiigs  of  the  £owl^  makes  them  go  off, 
fathei^  in  confoui^ing  tli<em  (as  we  may  fay) 
tten  i^i  blackning  them .  And  do  you  not  fee^  | 
that  the  Refleds  are  an  Artifice  of  the  Pam-  \ 
ier^  to  i^ake  the  Turnings  feem  more  Light, 
and  'that  by  this  ^^ans  the  ^reatefl:  Black- 
fids  reiTiaiBS  towards  the  middle  of  the  Bowl^ 
to  fufein  the  White,  and  make  it  deceive  us 
Wit'h  more  Pleafure  ? 

This  Rule  o^f  White  and  Black  is  of  fo  great 
Cb^fequence,  tbat  iinlefs  it  beexa6tly  pradis'd, 
\is  impbffible  for  a  Picture  to  make  any  great 
EffeS:,  that  the  Mafles  <:an  be  difentangl'd, 
and  the  different  Diftances  may  be  obferv'd 
at  the  firft  <Jlancc  of  the  Eye^  without  trou-  \ 
ble. 
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It  may  be  inferr'd  from  this  Pretept^  that 
the  Mafles  of  other  Colours,  will  be  fo  much 
the  more  fenfible,  and  approach  fo  much  the 
nearer  to  the  Sight^  the  more  Brown  they 
bears  provided  this  bcamongft  other  Colours 
which  are  of  the  fame  Species.  For  example^ 
A  yellow  Brown  fliall  draw  nearer  to  the 
Sight,  -than  another  which  is  lefs  yellow.  I 
faid,  provided  it  be  amongft  other  Colours, 
which  are  of  the  fame  Species  5  becaufe  there 
are  fimple  Colours,  which  naturally  are  ftrong 
and  fenfible,  •though  they  are  clear  j  as  Fermi r 
lion :  there  are  others  alfo,  which  notwith- 
ftanding  that  they  are  brown,  yet  ceafe  not 
to  be  foft  and  faint ;  as  the  blue  of  Ultramarine. 
The  EiFe6t  of  a  Pi£ture  comes  not  only  there- 
fore from  the  Lights  and  Shadows,  but  alfd 
from  the  Nature  of  the  Colours.  I  thought 
it  was  not  from  the  purpofe  in  this  Place  to 
give  you  the  Qualities  ofthofe  Colours  which 
aremoft  in  ufe^  and  which  are  call'd  Capita!^ 
becaufe  they  ferve  to  make  the  Compofitiori 
of  all  the  reft,  whofe  Number  is  almoft  infi- 
ntt^e. 

Red'Oker  is  one  af  the  moft  heavy  Colours. 
TelJow  Oker  is  not  fd  heavy,  becaufe  *tis 
.dealer. 


N  t 
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And  the  Mafticotis  very  light,  becaufeitisa 
very  clear  yellow,-  and  very  near  to  white. 

IJltmmayine^  or  Azure^  is  very  light  and^  a 
very  fweet  Colour. 

Vermillion  is  wholly  oppofite  to  Ultrmna- 
rine.. 

Lake  is  a  middle  Colour  betwixt  UlPrama- 
rine  and  Fermilliony  yet  it  is  rather  more 
Iweet  than  harlli. 

Brown-Red  is  one  of  the  moft  earthy  and 
mofl:  fenfible  Colours. 

Pinck-  is  in  its  Nature  an  indifferent  Colour, 
(that  is)  very  fufceptible  of  the  other  Colours 
by  the  mixture :  if  you  mix  Brown-red  with 
it,  you  will  make  it  a  very  earthy  Colour  j 
but  on  the  contrary,,  if  you  joyn  it  with 
White  or  Blue^  you  fliall  have  one.of  the  mofl: 
faint  and  tender  Colours. 

'T£rre  Verte  (or  green  Eaith)  is  light  5  'tis 
a.  mean  betwixt  Tellow  Oker  and  Ultramarina. 

Umbre-  is  very  fenfible  and  earthy  s  there  is 
nothing  h\xt  pure  Black  which  can  difpute 
with  it. 

Of  all  Blacks^  that  is  tlie  moft  earthy^ 
which  is  moft  remote  from  Blue..  According 
to  the  Principje^  whirh  we  have  eftablifti'd  of 
IVhite  and  Black ,  you  will  make  every  one 
of  thefe  Colours  before-nam'd  more  earthy 

and 
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and  more  heavy,  the  more  Black  you  mingle 
with  them  >  and  they  will  be  lighter,  the  moi*e 
White  you  joyn  with  them. 

'  For  what  concerns  broken  or  compound  Co- 
hurs.^  we  are  to  make  a  Judgement  of  their 
Strength  by  the  Force  of  thofe  Colours  which 
compofe  them.  All  who  have  thoroughly 
underftood  the  Agreement  of  Colours,  have 
not  employ'd  them  wholly  pure  and  fimplc  in 
their  Draperies,  unlefs  in  fome  Figure  upon 
the  fore-ground  of  the  Pifture  j  but  they  have 
us'd  broken  and  compound  Colours^  of  which 
they  made  a  Harmony  for  the  Eyes,  by  mix- 
ing thofe  which  have  fome  kind  of  Sympaihy 
with  each  other,  to  make  a  Whole^  which  has 
an  Union  with  the  Colours  which  are  neigh- 
bouring to  it.  The  Painter  who\perfe£lly 
underftands  the  Force  and  Power  of  his  Co- 
lours^ will  ufe  .them  mod  fuitably  to  liis  prc- 

I    foit  Purpofcg  and  according  to  his  own  Dif- 
cretion. 

But  let  this  ke  done  relatively^  &c.  One^j^j-, 
Body  muft  make  another  Body  fly  off  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  felf  may  be  chas'd  by  thofe 
Bodies  which  are  advanced  before  it.    "  TVe 
I    "  are  to  take  carc^  and  ufe  great  Attention  (fays 
Quintilian)  not  only  of  one  feparate  thi^g^ 
j.        but  of  many  which  follow  each  other ^  and  by 
I  N  3  certain 
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a  certain  Relation  which  they  have  with  each, 
other ^  are  as  it  were  continued.  In  the  fame 
manner^  as  if  in  a  ftraight  Street^  we  caji 
our  Eyes  from  one  En^  of  it  to  the  other ^  we 
difcover  at  once  thofe  different  things  which 
are  prefented  to  the  Sight ^  fo  that  we  not  only 
fee  the  laft^  but  whatfoever  is  relating  to  the 

«  laji: 

^  3^  ^  •  Let  two  contrary  Extremities  never  touch  each 
other^  Scc.  The  Senfe  of  feeing  has  this  in 
Common  with  all  the  reft  of  the  Senfes,  that 
it  abhors  the  contrary  Extremities.  And  iii 
the  fame  manner  as  our  Hands,  when  they  are 
very  cold,  feel  a  grievous  Pain,  when  on  the 
fudden  we  hold  them  near  the  Fire^  fo  the 
Eyes  which  find  an  extreme  White,  next  to 
an  extreme  Black,  or  a  fair  cool  Azure  next 
to  a  hot  VermilHon,  cannot  behold  thefe  Ex- 
tremities without  Pain,  though  they  are  al- 
ways attraded  by  the  Glare^ng  of  two  con- 
traries. 

This  Rule  obliges  us  to  know  thofe  Co- 
lours which  have  a  Friendfliip  with  each  o- 
ther,  and  thofe  which  are  incompatible  > 
which  we  may  eafily  difcover  in  mixing  toge- 
ther thofe  Colours  of  which  we  would  make 
trial. 


And 
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And  if  by  this  Mixture^  they  make  a  graci- 
0US  and  fvveet  Colourj  which  is  plcafing  to 
the  Sight,  'tis  a  Siga  that  there  is  an  Union, 
and  a  Sympathy  betwixt  them :  but  if  on  the 
contrary,  that  Colour  which  is  produc'd  by 
the  mixture  of  the  two,  be  harfh  to  the  Sight, 
we  are  to  conclude,  that  there  is;  a  Contrarie- 
ty and  Antipathy  betwixt  thefe  two  Colours, 
Greeri  (for  Example)  is  a  pleafing  Colour, 
which  may  come  from  a  Bine  and  a  Tellaip, 
mix'd  together  >  and  by  coni^o^^m^Blue  and 
Tellow  are  two  Colours  which  fympathize :  aqd 
on  the  contrary,  the  Mixture  of  Bhie  with 
Vermillion^  produces  ^  fharp^  harfh,  and  un^ 
pleafant  Colour  ^  conclude  then  that  Blm  and 
Vermillion  are  of  ^  contrary  Nature.  And  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  other  Coloqrs,  of  which 
you  may  make  the  Experiment,  a|id  clear 
that  Matter  once  for  all.  (fe^  thQ  Conclufi- 
on  of  the  332,^  Remark  y  where  I  have  ta- 
ken Occallon  to  fpeak  of  the  Force  and  Qua- 
lity  of  every  Capital  Colour.)  Yet  ypu  may 
negle£t  this  Precept,  when  your  Piece  egn- 
fifts  but  of  one  or  two  Figure^j  and  when  a- 
mongft  a  great  Nun^ber  you  would  qiake 
fome  one  Figure  more  remarkable  than  the 
reft.  Qne^  I  fay,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  Subjed,  and  which  othisr- 
N  4  wife 
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wife  you  cannot  diftinguifli  from  the  reft- 
^itian^  in  his  Triumph  of  Bacchus^  having 
plac'd  Ariadne  on  one  of  the  Borders  of  the 
Pifture,  and  not  being  able  (for  thatReafon) 
to  make  her  remarkable  by  the  Brightnefs  of 
Light,  which  he  was  to  keep  in  the  middle 
of  his  Pidure,  gave  her  a  Scarf  of  a  Vermillion 
Colour^  upon  a  hlue  Drapery,  as  well  to  loo- 
fen  her  from  his  Ground,  which  was  a  hlue 
Sea  J  as  becaufe  fhe  is  one  of  the  principal  Fi- 
gures of  his  Subjeit,  upon  which  he  defir'd  tp 
attra6fc  the  Eye.  Paul  Feronefe^  in  his  Mar- 
riage of  Cana^  becaufe  Chrift^  who  is  the 
principal  Figure  of  the  Subjed,  is  cariy'd 
ibmewhat  into  the  Depth  of  the  Pifture,  and 
that  he  cou'd  not  make  him  diftinguiihable 
by  the  Strength  of  the  Lights  and  Shadows, 
has  cloath'd  him  with  Vermillion  and  Blue^ 
thereby  to  conduct  the  Sight  to  that  Figure. 

The  hoftile  Colours  may  be  fo  much  the  more 
ally'd  to  each  other,  the  more  you  mix  them 
with  other  Colours,  which  mutually  fympa^ 
thize }  and  which  agree  with  thofe  Colours, 
which  you  defire  to  reconcile, 
ff  36  f.  '21?^  labour  in  vain  to  paint  a  High-noon^  Sec. 
He  faid  in  another  Place,  endeavour  after  that 
which  aids  your  Art,  and  is  fuitable  to  it,  and 
fhun  whatfoevcr  is  repugnant :  'tis  the  fp^^- 

Pre- 
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Precept.  If  the  Painter  would  arrive  to  the  end 
he  has  propos'd,  which  is  to  deceive  the 
Sight,  he  mufl:  make  choice  of  fuch  a  Na- 
ture, as  agrees  with  the  Weaknefs  of  his  Go- 
lours  3  becaufe  his  Colours  cannot  accommo- 
date themfelves  to  every  fort  of  Nature.  This 
Rule  is  particularly  to  be  obferv'd,  and  well 
confiderM,  by  thofe  who  paint  Landfcapes. 

Let  the  Field  or  Ground  of  the  Pi^lure^  378. 
The  reafon  of  it  is,  that  we  are  to  avoid  the 
meeting  of  thofe  Colours,  which  have  an  An- 
tipathy to  each  other,  becaufe  they  offend  the 
Sight;  fo  that  this  Rule  is  prov'd  fufficiently 
by  the4i^^,  which  tells  us,  that  two  contrary 
Extremities  are  never  to  touch  each  other, 
whether  it  be  in  Colour,  or  in  Light ;  but 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  mean  betwixt  them, 
which  partakes  of  both. 

Let  your  Colours  be  lively^  and  yet  not  look^  ^^2,, 
{according  to  the  Painters  Proverb)  as  if  they 
had  been  rubVd^  or  fprinkled  with  MeaJ^  &cc.Don- 
tier  dans  la  f  urine ^  is  aPhrafe  amongft  Painters, 
which  perfeitly  exprefles  what  it  means; 
which  is  to  paint  with  clear  or  bright  Co- 
lours, and  dull  Colours  together;  for  being 
fo  mingled,  they  give  no  more  Life  to  the 
Figures,  than  if  they  had  been  rubb'd  with 
Meal   They  who  make  their  flelh  Colours 

very 
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very  white^  and  their  Shadows  grey^  or  incln 
ning  to  green,,  fall  into  this  Inconvenience. 
Red  Colours  in  the  Shadows  of  the  moft  de-- 
licate  or  fineft  Flefli,  contribute  wonderfully 
to  make  them  lively,  fbining^  and  natural  > 
but  they  are  to  be  us'd  with  the  lame  Difcre- 
tion,  that  Ttitian^  Paul  Veronefe^  Rubms^ 
and  Fan  Dyck  have  taught  us,  by  their  Ex- 
ample. 

To  preferve  the  Colours  frefli,  we  muft 
paint  by  putting  in  more  Colours,  and  not  by 
rubbing  them  in,  after  they  are  once  laid  >  and 
(if  it  could  be  done)  they  fliould  be  laid  juft 
in  their  proper  Places,  and  not  be  any  mom 
touch'd,  when  they  are  once  fo  plac'd  3  be- 
caufe  the  Freflinefs  of  the  Colours  is  tarnifh'd 
and  loft,  by  vexing  them  with  the  continual 
Drudgery  of  Daubing. 

All  they  v/ho  have  coloured  well,  have  had 
vet  another  Maxim  to  maintain  their  Coloui^ 
freftiand  flourifhing,  which  was  to  make  uft 
oi  white  Grounds^  upon  which  they  painted, 
and  oftentimes  at  the  firft  Stroke,  without 
retouching  any  thing,  and  without  employ-^ 
ing  new  Colours.  Rubens  always  us'd  thi3 
way  5  and  I  have  feen  Piftures  from  the  Hand 
of  that  great  Perfon,  painted  up  at  once, 
which  were  of  a  wonderful  Vivacity. 

The 
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The  reafon  why  they  made  ufe  of  thofe 
kinds  of  Grounds,  is,  becaufe  White  as  well 
prcferves  a  Bright nefs,  under  the  Tranfparency 
of  Colours,  which  hinders  the  Air  from  al- 
tering the  whitenefs  of  the  Ground,  as  that 
it  likewife  repairs  the  Injuries  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  x^ir,  fo  that  the  Ground  and 
the  Colours  affift  and  prcfcrve  each  other. 
'Tis  for  this  reafon  that  glaz'd  Colours  have  a 
Vivacity  which  can  never  be  imitated  by  the 
moft  lively  and  moftbrillant  Colours  3  becaufe 
according  to  the  common  way,  the  different 
Tints  are  fimply  laid  on,  each  in  its  Place,  one 
^fter  another.  So  true  it  is,  that  White  with 
plher  flrong  Colours,  with  which  we  paint 
at  once  that  which  we  intend  to  glaze,  are, 
as  it  were,  the  Life,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Lu- 
ftre  of  it.  The  Ancients  moft  certainly  have 
found,  that  white  Grounds  were  much  the 
bell,  becaufe,  not  with  ftanding  that  Inconve- 
nience, which  their  Eyes  receiv'd  from  that 
Colour,  yet  they  did  not  forbear  the  Ufe  of 
it  5  as  Galen  teftifies,  in  his  tenth  Book  of  the 
Ufe  of  the  Parts.  Painters  (fays  he)  ivhen 
they  'Work  upon  their  white  Grounds^  place 
before  them  dark  Colours^  and  others  mixt 
^ith  Blue  and  Green^  to  recreate  their  Eyes  > 
becaufe.  White  is  a  farcing  Colour^  which 

wearies 
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wearies  and  pains  the  Sight  more  than  my 
othef  \  I  know  not  the  reafon  why  the 
Ufe  of  it  is  left  offat  prefent,  if  it  be  not  that 
in  oyi*  Days  there  are  few  Painters  who  are  cu- 
rious in  their  Colouring,  or  that  the  firft 
Strokes  which  are  begun  upon  White ,  arc 
not  feen  foon  eiiough,  and  that  a  more  than 
French  Patience  is  requir'd  to  wait  till  it  be  ac* 
complifli'd  ^  and  the  Ground ,  which  by  its 
whitenefstarnifhesthe  Luftre  of  the  other  Co- 
lours, muft  be  entirely  cover'd,  to  make  the 
whole  Work  appear  pleafingly, 
II  3  ^  3  •  Let  the  Parts  "which  are  near  eft  to  us  and  moft 
rass'd  Sec.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  upon  % 
flat  Superficies,  and  as  much  united  as  a  Cloth 
can  be,  when  it  is  ftrain'd,  the  leaft  Body  is 
very  appearing,  and  gives  a  heightningto  the 
Place  which  it  poflefles ;  do  not  therefore  load 
thofe  Places  with  Colours,  which  you  would 
make  to  turn  j  but  let  thofe  be  well  loaded, 
which  you  would  have  come  out  of  the  Can- 
vafs. 

H  3^^ •  Let  there  be:fo  much  Harmony^  or  Confent  in 
the  MaJJes  of  the  PiSiure^  that  all  the  Shadow- 
iyigs  may  appear  as  if  they  were  but  one^  &c^ 
He  has  faid  in  another  Place,  that  after  great 
Lights,  great  Shadows  are  neceflary,  which 
he  calls  Repofes.    What  he  means  by  the  pre-^ 

fent 
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!  ftnt  RuJe^  is  this.  That  whatfoever  is  found  itt 
thofe  great  Shadows,  fhould  partake  of  the 
Colours  of  one  another,  fo  that  the  diflFerent 

,  Colours  which  are  well  diftinguifh'd  in  the 
Lights,  fcem  to  be  but  one  in  the  Shadows^ 

;  by  their  great  Union. 

j      Let  the  whole  Picture  he  of  one  Piece^ 
That  is  to  fay,  of  one  and  the  fame  Con- 
tinuity of  Work,  and  as  if  the  Piflure  had 
been  painted  up  all  at  once  5  the  Latin  fays,  all 
of  one  Pallet. 

^he  Looking'Glafs  willinflruEl  you^  &c.  The^  387, 
Painter  muft  have  a  principal  Refpefl  to  the 
Mafles,  and  to  the  EfFe£t  of  the  Whole-toge- 
ther. The  Looking'Glafs  diftances  the  Ob- 
je£ts,  and  by  confequence  gives  us  only  to  fee 
the  Mafles,  in  which  all  the  little  Parts  are 
confounded .  The  Evening,  when  the  Night 
approaches,  will  make  you  better  underlland 
this  Obfervationy  but  not  fo  commodioufly, 
for  the  proper  time  to  make  it,  lafts  but  a 
quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  the  Looking-Glafs 
may  be  ufeful  all  the  Day. 

Since  the  Mirror  is  the  Rule  and  Mafter  of 
all  Painters,  as  fhowing  them  their  Faults  by 
diftancing  the  Objefts,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Pi£turc  which  makes  not  a  good  EfFe^  at 
a^diftance,  cannot  be  well  done  >  and  a  Paii>- 

ter 
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ter  muft  never  finifll  his  Pifture,  before  he 
has  examin'd  it  at  fome  reafonable  dilbnce,  dr 
with  a  Looking-Qlafs^  whether  the  Mafles  of 
the  Lights  and  Shadows^  and  the  Bodies  of 
the  Colours  be  well  diftributed.  Giorgione 
and  Correggio  have  made  ufe  of  this  Method. 
1[3i^3*  As  for  a  Portrmt^  or  PiSiure  by  the  Life^ 
&c.  The  End  of  Portraits  is  not  fo  precifdy, 
as  fome  have  imagin'd^  to  give  a  fmiling  and 
plcafing  Air,  together  with  the  refemblance  j 
this  is  indeed  fomewhar,  but  not  enough.  It 
confifts  in  exp'effing  the  tme  Temper  of  thofe 
Perfons  which  it  repi^efents,  and  to  make 
known  their  Phyfiognomy.  If  the  Perfoni 
whom  you  draw  {for  example)  be  naturally 
Sad  5  you  are  to  beware  of  giving  him  any 
Gayety,  which  would  always  be  a  thing 
which  is  foreign  to  his  Countenance.  If  he^ 
or  fhe  i>e  Merrj'',  you  are  to  make  that  good 
Humour  appear,  by  the  expi^efling  of  thofe 
i?arts  where  it  ads,  and  where  it  fliows  it  felf. 
If  the  Perfon  ))e  Grave  and  Majeftical,  the 
Smiles,  or  Laughing,  which  is  too  fenfiblci^ 
will  take  ofi^from  that  Majefty,  and  make  it 
look  cliildifh  and  undecent.  In  Ihort,  the 
Painter,  who  Jias  a  good  Genius^  muA  make  a 
true  JQifcernment  of  all  thefe  things,  and  if  he 
imdci'ikznds  Ph^f  ogmmyj  it  will  bc.mwe  cafie 

to' 
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to  him^  and  he  will  fucceed  better  than  ano- 
ther. Pliny  tells  us,  "  T??*^^^  Apelles  mide  his 
P-iSIures  fo  very  Uke^  that  a  certain  Phyfiog* 
^  mmifi  and  Fortune-teller  ^  (as  it  is  related 
by  Appion  the  Grammarian)  foretold^  by 
looking  on  them^  the  very  time  of  their  Deaths^ 
whom  thofe  Figures  reprefented^^  or  at  what 
time  their  Death  happen" d^  if  fuch  Perfons 
were  already  dead, 

Tou  are  to  take  the  utmofl  Care^  that  broad^'^^'i' 
Lights  may  be  join\I^  &c.  This  muft  be  done 
tenderly :  yet  not  fo  as  to  make  your  Colours 
die,  by  force  of  tormenting  them ;  but  that  yoa 
fhouldmix  them  asliaftily  as  you  can,  and  not 
retouch  the  fame  riace,  if  conveniently  you 
can  avoid  it. 

Broad  Lights^  &c.  'Tis  in  vain  to  take  pains  H  4^3  - 
if  you  cannot  preferve  large  Lights  :  becaufe 
V^ithout  them,  your  Work  will  never  make  a 
good  EfFe£t  at  adiftance  3  and  alfo  becaufe  lit- 
tle Lights  are  confus'd  and  effaced,  proportiona- 
bly,  as  you  are  at  a  diftance  from  the  Pidure. 
This  was  the  perpetual  Maxim  of  Correggio. 

Ought  to  have fomewhat  of  Greatnefs  in  them^H^^ij. 
-and  their  Out -lines  to  be  noble  ^  &cc.  As  the 
Pieces  of  Antiquity  will  evidently  Ihow  us. 

7'here  is  nothing  7nore  pernicious  to  a  Touth^^ 
^c.  'Tis  common  to  place  our  felves  under 

the 
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the  Difcipline  of  a  Mafter^  of  whom  we  have 
a  good  Opinion,  and  whofe  Manner  we  are  | 
apt  to  embrace  with  eafe :  which  takes  root  | 
more  deeply  in  us,  and  augments,  the  more  we 
fee  him  work,  and  the  more  we  Copy  after 
him.  This  happens  oftentimes  to  that  de- 
gree, and  makes  fo  great  an  Imprellion  in  the 
Mind  of  the  Scholar^  that  he  cannot  give  his 
Approbation  to  any  other  Manner  whatfoe- 
ver,  and  believes  there  is  no  Man  under  the 
Cope  of  Heaven,  who  is  fo  knowing  as  his 
Mafter. 

But  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  this  point,  is, 
that  Nature  appears  to  us  always  like  that 
Manner  which  we  love,  and  in  which  we  have 
been  taught  3  which  is  juft  like  a  Glafs  through 
which  we  behold  Obje6ts,  and  which  com- 
municates its  Colour  to  them,  without  our 
perceiving  it.  After  I  have  faid  this,  you 
may  fee  of  what  Confequence  is  the  choice  of 
a  good  Mafier^  and  of  follo  wing  in  our^begin- 
ning  the  Manner  of  thofe  who  have  come 
nearefl:  to  Nature.  And  how  much  injury  do 
you  think  have  the  ill  Manners  which  have 
been  in  France ,  done  to  the  Painters  of  that 
Nation,  and  what  hindrance  have  they  been  \ 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  well  done,  or  of 
arriving  to  what  is  fo,  when  once  we  know  it? 
^  The 
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The  Italians  fay  to  tliofe  whom  they  fee  in- 
fefted  with  an  iH  Manner^  which  they  are  not 
able  to  forfake,     If  yoti  knewjuft  nothings  you 
would  foon  learn  fomething. 

Search  whatfoever  is  aiding  to  your  Art^  and  ^433 
convenient :  and  avoid  thofe  things  which  are 
repugnant  to  it^  &:c.  This  is  an  admirable 
Rule  J  a  Painter  ought  to  have  it  perpetually 
prefent  in  his  Mind  and  Memory.  It  refolves 
thofe  Difficulties  which  the  Rules  beget  j  it 
loofens  his  Hands,  and  affifts  his  Underftanding. 
In  Ihorr,  this  is  the  Rule  which  fets  the  Pain^ 
ter  at  Liberty  j  becaufe  it  teaches  him,  that 
he  ought  not  to  fubjoSt  himfelf  fervilely,  and 
be  bound  like  an  i^pprentice  to  xht  Rules  o?. 
his  Art>  but  that  the  Rules  of  his  Art  ought 
to  be  fubject  to  him,  and  not  hinder  him  from 
following  the  Di£tates  of  his  Genius'^  which 
is  fuperior  to  them. 

Bodies  of  diver fe  Natures  which  are  ag-  ^[[434 
groupfd  (or  combined  together)  are  agreeable 
and  pleafant  to  the  Sight  ^  &c.  As  Flowers^ 
Fruit's^  Animals^  Skins^  Sattins^  Velvets^  beau^ 
tiful  Flefh^  Works  of  Silver^  Armours^  Injiru- 
ments  of  Mufick^  Ornaments  of  Ancient  Sacri- 
fices^ and  many  other  pleafing  Diverfities 
which  may  prefent  themfelves  to  the  Painter's 
Imagination .    'Tis  moft  certain,  that  the  Di- 

O  yerfity 
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verfity  of  Objefts  recreates  the  Sight,  wherr; 
they  are  without  Confufion  >  and  when  they 
diminifh  nothing  of  the  Subject  on  which  we 
work.    Experience  teaches  us^  that  the  Eye 
grows  weary  with  poring  perpetually  on  the 
lame  things  not  only  on  Pidures,.  but  evem 
on  Nature  it  felf.    For  who  is  he,  who  would 
not  be  tir'd  in  the  Walks  of  a  long  Forefty. 
or  with  beholding^  a-  large  plain  which  is  na- 
ked of  Trees,  or  in  the  Sight  of  a  Ridge  of 
Mountains^  which  inftead  of  Pleafure,  give 
us  only  the  View  of  Heighths  and  Bottoms  ? 
Thus  to  content  and  fill  the  Eye  of  the  Un- 
derftanding,  the  beft  Authors  have  had  the 
Addrefs  to  fprinkle  their  Works  with  pleafing;^ 
Digreflions,  witli  which  they  recreate  the 
Minds  of  Readers.    Difcretion,,  in  this,  as  in 
all  othei^  things,  is  the  fureft  Guide :  and  as. 
tedious  Digreflions,  which  wander  from  their 
Subjeft,  are  impertinent  y  fo  the  Painter,  who 
under  Pretence  of  diverting  the  Eyes,  would^ 
fill  his  Pifture  with  fuch  Varieties  as  alter  the 
Truth  oi  iht  Hifiory^  would  make  a  ridicu- 
lous Piece  of  Painting,  and  a  mere  Gallimau- 
fry of  his  Work. 
^43^.      jIs  alfo  thofe  things 'which  feemto  be  fiightly 
touch'' dyandf  erf ornC dwithEafe^  &c.  ThisEafe 
attra6ts  our  Eyes  and  Spirits  fo  much  the  more 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  is  to  be  prcfum'd,  that  a  noble  Work, 
which  appears  fo  eafie  to  lis,  is  the  Product  of  a 
skilful  Hand  which  is  Matter  of  its  Art.  It 
was  in  this  Part,  that  yf^^//^jr  found  himfelf 
fuperior  to  Protogenes^  when  he  blam'd  hini 
for  not  knowing  when  to  lay  down  his  Peii- 
cil  (and  as  I  may  almoft  fay)  to  make  aii  end 
of  finijfhing  his  Piece.  And  it  was  on  this 
Account  he  plainly  faid,      That  nothing  was 

more  prejudicial  to  Painters^  than  too  much 
^  exaUnefs'^  and  that  the  greateft  Part  of  them^ 

knew  not  when  they  had  done  enough'*\'  as  we 
have  likewife  a  Proverb,  which  fays,  AnEn-- 
glijhman  never  knows  when  he  is  welL  'Tis 
true,  that  the  Word  enough  is  very  difficult 
to  underftand.  What  you  have  to  do,  is  to 
confider  your  Subje^  thoroughly,  and  iit 
what  manner  you  intend  to  treat  it,  according 
to  your  Rules,  and  the  Force  of  your  Genius  -^ 
after  this  you  are  to  work  with  ^11  the  Eafe, 
and  all  the  Speed  you  can;  without  breaking 
your  Head  fo  very  much,  and  being  fo  very 
induftrious  in  ftarting  Scruples  to  your  felf, 
and  creating  Difficulties  in  your  Work.  But 
'tis  impoffible  to  have  this  Facility  without 
pofleffing  perfedly  all  the  Precepts  of  the  Jrtj 
and  to  have  made  it  habitual  to  you.  For 
Eafe  eonfifts  in  making  precifely  that  Work 
O  z  which 
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which  you  ought  to  make^  and  to  fet  everj!^ 
thing  in  its  proper  Place,  with  Speed  and 
Readinefs,  which  cannot  be  done  without  the 
Rules,  for  they  are  th€  affur'd  means  of  con- 
ducing you  to  the  end  that  you  defign,  with 
Pleafure.  'Tis  then  mod  certain,  (though  a- 
gainft  the  Opinion  of  many,)  that  the  Rules 
give  Facihty,  Quiet  of  Mind,  and  keadinefs 
of  Hand  to  the  floweft  Geiiius  >  and  that  the 
fiime  Rules  increafe,  and  guide  that  Eafe  in 
thofe  who  have  ah^eady  receiv'd  it  at  their 
Birth,  from  the  happy  Influence  of  their  Stars. 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  we  may  con- 
fider  Facility  two  feveral  Ways  >  either  {im- 
ply, as  Diligence  and  a  Readinefs  of  Mindy  and 
of  the  Hand'y  ox'SiS^Difpofitioninthe Mind^  to 
remove  readily  ail  thofe  Difficulties  which 
can  arife  in  the  Work,  The  firft  proceeds 
from  an  aftive  Temper,  full  of  Fire  5  and  the 
fecond  from  a  true  Knowledge  and  full  Pof- 
feffion  of  infallible  Rules :  the  firft  is  pleafing, 
but  it  is  not  always  without  Anxiety,  becaufd 
it  often  leads  us  aftray :  and  on  the  contrary^, 
the  laft  makes  usa6t  with  a  Rcpofe  of  Mind,, 
and  wonderful  Tranquillity  5  becaufe  it  afcer- 
tains  us  of  the  Goodnefs  of  our  Work.  'Tis" 
a  great  Advantage  to  poflefs  the  firft  ^  but 
'tis  the  Height  of  Perfe6tion  to  have  both  in 

that 
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that  manner  which  Ruhens  and  Vm  Dyck 
pollcfled  them,  excepting  the  Part  of  Defign 
or  Drawing,  which  both  of  them  too  much 
neglected. 

Thofe  who  fay,  that  the  Rules  are  fo  far 
from  giving  us  this  Facihty,  that  on  the  con- 
trary they  puzzle  and  perplex  the  Mind,  and 
tie  the  Hand,  are  generally  fuch  People  who 
have  pafs'd  half  their  Lives  in  an  ill  Praftice 
of  Painting,  the  Habit  of  which  is  grown  fo 
inveterate  in  them,  that  to  change  it  by  the 
Rules,  is  to  take  (as  it  were)  their  Pisncils  out 
of  their  Hands,  and  to  put  them  out  of  Con- 
dition of  doing  any  thing  5  in  the  fame  man- 
iier  as  we  make  a  Country-man  dumb,  whom 
we  will  not  allow  to  fpeak,  but  by  the  Rules 
of  Grammar. 

Obferve,  ifyoupleafe,  that  the  Facility  and 
Diligence  of  which  I  fpoke,  confifts  not  in 
that  which  we  call  bold  StroJces,  and  a  free 
handhng  of  the  Pencil^  if  it  makes  not  a  great 
Effeft  at  a  diftance.  That  fort  of  Freedom 
belongs  rather  to  a  Writing- Matter,  than  a 
Painter.  I  fay  yet  farther,  that  'tis  almoft 
impoflible  that  things  which  are  painted, 
Ihould  appear  true  and  natural,  where  we  ob- 
ferve thefe  forts  of  bold  Strokes.  And  all 
thofe  who  have  come  neareft  to  Nature^  have 

O  3  never 
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never  usM  that  Manner  of  Painting.  Thofe  tcn^ 
der  Hairs,  and  thofe  hatching  Strokes  of  the 
Pencil,  which  make  a  kind  of  minced  Meat 
in  Painting,  are  very  fine  I  muft  confefs  3  but 
they  are  never  able  to  deceive  the  Sight. 
^442.  j^^^  f^ii  jj^c^Q  prefenf  in  your  Mind  a 
perfect  Idea  of  your  Work^  &c.  If  you  will 
have  Pleafure  in  Paintings  you  ought  to  have 
fo  well  confider'd  the  OEconomy  of  your 
Work,  that  it  may  be  entirely  made  and  dif- 
pos^d  in  your  Head,  before  it  be  begun  upon 
the  Cloth.  You  muft,  I  fay,  forefee  the 
EfFe^l  of  the  Grouppes,  the  Ground,  and  the 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  every  thing,  the  Har- 
mony of  the  Colours,  and  the  Intelligence  of 
all  the  Subjeft,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  what- 
foever  you  lhall  put  upon  the  Cloth,  may  be 
only  a  Copy  of  what  is  in  your  Mind.  If  you 
make  ufe  of  this  Conduct,  you  will  not  be 
put  to  the  trouble  of  fo  often  changing,  and  re- 
changing. 

<^  443 .      Let  the  Eye  he  fatisfied  in  the  firjl  place^ 

^'en  againft  and  ahove  all  other  Reafons^  &c. 
This  Paflage  has  a  refpe£t  to  fome  particular 
Licences  which  a  Painter  ought  to  take : 
And  as  I  defpair  not  to  treat  this  matter  more 
at  larger  I  adjourn  the  Reader  to  the  firfl: 
Opportunity  which  I  can  get^  for  his  farther 

Satis- 
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Satisfaftion  on  this  Point,  to  the  beft  of  my 
Ability.  But  in  general  he  inay  hold  for  cer- 
tain, that  thofe  Licences  are  good,  which 
contribute  to  deceive  the  Sight,  without  cor- 
rupting the  truth  of  the  Subject,  on  which 
the  Painter  is  to  work. 

Profit  your  felfby  the  Counfels  of  the  Knomng^  %  44f . 
&c.  Parrhafius  and  Cltton  thought  themfelves 
much  oblig'd  to  Socrates^  for  the  Knowledge 
which  he  gave  them  of  the  Pajfions.  See 
their  Dialogue  in  Xenophon^  towards  the  End 
of  the  third  Book  cf  Memoirs.      They  who  the 
moft  nvillingly  bear  reproof  (fays  Pliny  the 
Younger)  are  the  very  Men  in  whom  we  find 
more  to  commend^  than  in  other  People'''' .  Ly- 
fippus  was  extremely  pleas'd  v^hen  j4pelles  told 
him  his  Opinion  5  and  Jlpelles  as  much,  when 
Lyfippus  told  him  his.    That  which  Praxite-  5. 
les  faid  of  Nicias^  in  Pliny^  fhews  the  Soul  of 
anaccomplilh'd,  and  an  humble  Man.  Prax* 
iteles  being  ask^d  which  of  aii  his  ff^orks  he 
valued  moft  :  ^hofe^  fays  he^^  which  Nicias 
has  retouch'* d".    So  much  account  he  made 
of  his  Criticifms  and  his  Opinions.  You 
know  the  common  Praftice  of  Jpelles  j  when 
he  had  finifh'd  any  Work,  he  exposed  it  to 
the  Sight  of  all  Paflengers,  and  conceaPd  him^ 
felf,  to  hear  the  Cenfure  of  his  Faults,  with 
O  4  the 
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the  Profpect  of  making  his  Advantage  of  the 
Informations^  which  unknowingly  they  gave 
him  :  Being  fenliblc,  that  the  People  would 
examine  his  Works  more  rigoroufly  than  him- 
felf,  and  v/ould  not  forgive  the  leaft  Miftake. 

The  Opinions  andCounfels  of  many  toge- 
ther are  always  preferable  to  the  Advice  of 
one  fingle  Perfon.  And  Cicero  wonders  that 
tiny  are  befotted  on  their  own  Productions , 

Tufcui.  lib.  jind  fay  to  one  another^  Very  goody  if  your 
Works  pleafe  you^  mino  are  not  unpleafing  to  me. 
In  efFed,  there  are  many  who  through  Pre- 
fumption,  or  out  of  Shame  to  be  reprehended, 
never  let  their  Works  be  feen.  But  there 
is  nothing  can  be  of  worfe  confequence  3  for 

Gcorg.  lA.  the  Difeafe  is  nourijh'd  and  increafes  (fays  Fir- 
git)  while  it  is  conceal' d.  There  are  none  but 
Fools  (fays  Horace)  who  out  of  Shamefac'd- 
nefs  hide  their  Ulcersi,  which  if  fliewn  might 
eafily  be  heal'd. 

i^p.  Stultorum  incur  at  a  mains  fudor  nicer  a  eel  at. 

There  are  others  who  have  not  altogether  fo 
much  of  this  foolifh  Bafnfulnefs^  and  wlio  ask 
every  one's  Opinion  with  Prayers  and  Earnell- 
nefs  3  but  if  you  freely  and  ingenuoufly  give 
them  notice  of  their  Faults,  they  never  fail  to 

make 
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make  fome  pitiful  Excufe  for  them  5  or  (which 
is  worfe)  they  take  in  ill  part  the  Service  which 
you  thought  you  did  them,  which  they  but 
feemingly  defir'd  of  you,  and  out  of  an  cfta- 
blifh'd  Cuftom  amongft  the  greateft  part  of 
Painters.  If  you  defire  to  get  your  felf  any 
Honour,  and  acquire  a  Reputation  by  your 
Works,  there  is  no  furer  way  than  to  fliew 
them  to  Perfons  of  good  Senfe  3  and  chiefly  to 
thofe  who  are  Criticks  in  the  Art  j  and  to  take 
their  Counfel,  with  the  fame  Mildnefs,  and  the 
fame  Sincerity,  as  you  defir'd  them  to  give  it 
you.  You  muft  alfo  be  induftrious  to  difco- 
ver  the  Opinion  of  your  Enemies,  which  is 
commonly  the  trueft ,  for  you  may  be  afliir'd, 
that  they  will  give  you  no  Quarter,  and  al- 
low nothing  to  Complaifance. 

But  if  you  have  no  knowing  Friend^  &c.  ^445^* 
^intilian  gives  the  Reafon  of  this,  when  he 
fays,      That  the  befl  means  to  correal  our  Faults^ 
is  douhtlefs  this^  to  remove  our  Defigns  out  of 
Sight ^  for  fome  fpace  of  time^  and  not  to  look 
upon  our  Pictures :  to  the  end^  that  after  this 
interval^  we  may  look  on  them  as  it  were  with  % 
other  Eyes^  and  as  a  new  Work^  which  was 
"  of  another  Hand^  and  not  our  own'\  Our 
own  Produftions  do  but  too  much  flatter  us  3 
they  are  always  too  pleafing,  and  'tis  impofli- 

ble 
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blc  not  to  be  fond  of  them  at  the  moment  of  ' 
their  Conception.    They  are  Children  of  a 
tender  Age,  which  are  not  capable  of  draw-  | 
ing  our  Hatred  on  them.    'Tis  faid,  that 
Apes  5   as  fopn  as  they  have  brought  their 
Young  into  the  Worlds  keep  their  Eyes  con-  | 
tinually  faflen'd  on  them,  and  are  never  wea- 
iy  of  admiring  their  Beauty :  fo  amorous  is  | 
Nature  of  whatfoever  fhe  produces. 
8.      "To  the  end  that  he  may  cultivate  thofe  Ttalenti  \ 
'which  make  his  Genius^  &c. 

Qiii  fua  metitur  pondera,  ferre  potefl:, 

^  That  njoe  7nay  undertake  nothing  heyond  our 

Forces^  we  mufi  endeavour  to  knois)  them.  ' 
On  this  Prudence  our  Reputation  depends.  \ 
Cicero  calls  it  a  good  Grace^  becaufe  it  makes  i 
a  Man  feen  in  his  greatcft  Luftre.  "TiSy 

(fays  he)  a  becoming  GracCj  which  we  Jhall  \ 
"  caftly  make  appear ^  if  we  are  carefull  to  cuh  ^ 
tivate  that  which  Nature  has  given  us  in  fro-- 
prietyj  and  made  our  own  j  provided  it  he  no  > 
Viccy  or  ImperfeUion.  We  ought  to  undertake 
nothing  which  is  repugnant  to  Nature  in  ge- 
ncrahy  and  when  we  have  paid  her  this  Du- 
we  are  hound  fo  religioufly  to  follow  our 
f ^  own  Nature^  that  though  many  things  which 

are 
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)f      are  more  ferious  and  more  important^  prefent 
a      themfelves  to  us^  yet  we  are  always  to  conform 
J'   f ^  our  Studies  and  our  Exercifes  to  our  natural 
It       Inclinations.    It  avails  nothing  to  difpute  a- 
ir   "  gainjl  Natt^re^  and  think  to  obtain  what  (he 
1-       refufes'y  for  then  we  eternally  follow  what 
a-  I     we  can  never  reach  y  for  {as  the  Proverb/ays) 
is       there  is  nothing  can  pleafcy   nothing  can  he 
gracefully  which  we  enterprize  in  fpight  of 
W       Minerva  >  that  is  to  Cay^  in  fpight  of  Na- 
ture.    When  we  have  confidefd  all  thefe 
things  attentively y  it  will  then  be  neceffary 
that  every  Man  fhould  regard  T'hat  inparticu- 
lar^  which  Nature  has  made  his  Portion^ 
r       and  that  he  Jhould  cultivate  it  with  care,  'lis 
I       not  his  Bufinefs  to  give  himfelfthe  trouble  of 
\,    ?  trying  whether  it  will  become  him  to  put  on 
%       the  Nature  of  another  Man  5  or  as  one  would 
\       A)'?  Perfon  of  another :  there  is 

]\  '     nothing  which  can  more  become  us^  than  what 
\'        is  properly  the  Gift  of  Nature.    Let  every  one 
therefore  endeavour  to  under  ft  and  his  own  2^^- 
1^        lenty  and  without  flattering  himfelf^  let 
him  make  a  true  Judgment  of  his  own  Virtues^ 
f.  I      and  his  own  Defers  and  Vices  >  that  he  may 
not  appear  to  have  lefs  Judgment  than  the  Co^ 
/     "  medians^  who  do  not  always  chufe  the  befl 
\     f  ^  Plays  J  but  thofe  which  are  befl  for  them  : 
■I  '  "  that 
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that  isy  tbofe  which  are  mojt  in  the  compafs 
of  their  aEting.    I'hus  we  are  to  fix  on  thofe 
things  for  which  we  have  the  firongeft  Inclina^ 
^  tion.    And  if  it  fometimes  happens^  that  we 
are  forced  hy  Necefjity  to  apply  our  felves  to 
fuch  other  thingSy  to  which  we  are  no  ways 
inclined  5  we  muft  hring  it  fo  about ^  by  our 
"  Care  and  Induflry^  that  if  we  perform  them 
not  very  welly  at  leaf;  we  may  not  do  them  fa 
«  wrj      as  to  be  foamed  by  them:  we  are  not 
fo  much  to  ftrain  our  felves ,  to  make  thofe 
^  Virtues  appear  in  usy  which  really  we  have 
^  not  J  as  to  avoid  thofe  Imperfections  which 
may  difhonour  us'\  Thefe  are  the  Thoughts, 
and  the  Words  of  Ciceroy  which  I  have  tran- 
flated,  retrenching  only  fuch  things,  as  were 
of  no  concernment  to  my  Subje6t :  I  was  not 
of  opinion  to  add  any  thing,  and  the  Reader, 
I  doubt  not,  will  find  his  SatisfaSion  in  them. 
^464.      While  you  meditate  onthefe  "Truthsy  and  ob- 
ferve  them  diligentlyy  &:c.    There  is  a  great 
Connexion  betwixt  this  Precept  and  that  0- 
tbery  which  tells  you,  that       are  to  pafs  no 
Day  without  a  Line,    'Tis  impoflible  to  be- 
come an  able  Artift ,  without  making  your 
Art  habitual  to  you :  and  'tis  impoflible  to 
gain  an  exa£t  Habitude,  without  an  infinite 
number  of  Ads,  and  without  perpetual  Pra- 

dice. 
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lice.  In  all  Arts  the  Rules  of  tliem  are 
Icarn'd  in  little  time-,  but  the  Perfeftion  is  not 
acquired  without  a  long  Prafiice,  and  a  fevere 
Diligence.  IJ'^e  never  faw^  that  Lazinefs  prc" 
due  d  any  thing  "which  "was  excellent^  fays  Max--  Diir. 
imus  "Tyrius :  and  ^uintiUan  tells  us,  that  th(^ 
Arts  draw  their  Beginning  from  Nature ;  the 
want  we  often  have  of  them  caufesus  tofearcli 
the  means  of  becoming  able  in  them,  and  Ex-^ 
ercife  makes  us  entirely  Mafters  of  them. 

"The  Morning  is  the  beft^  and  mo jl  proper  part  ^  4660 
of  the  Day^  &c.  Becaufe  then  the  Imaginati- 
on is  not  clouded  with  the  Vapours  of  Meat, 
nor  diftrafted  by  Vifits,  which  are  not  ufual- 
ly  made  in  the  Morning.  And  the  Mind  by 
the  Sleep  of  the  foregoing  Night,  is  refrefh'd 
and  recreated  from  the  Toyls  of  former  Stu- 
dies.  Malherbe  fays  well  to  this  purpofe, 

Leplus  heau  de  nosjours^  efidans  leur  matinee. 

The  fprightly  Morn  is  the  bejlpart  of  Day. 

Let  no  Day pafs  over  you^  without  a  Line^^^i^^^ 
&c.    That  is  to  fay,  without  working,  with  - 
out  giving  fome  Strokes  of  the  Pencil  or 
the  Crayon.    This  was  the  Precept  of  Jpeh 
lesy  and  'tis  of  fo  much  the  more  neceflity, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  Painting  is  an  Art  of  much  LengtK  ! 
and  Tim and  is  not  to  be  learn'd  without 
great  Pradice.  Michael  Angela  at  the  Age 
of  fourfcore  Years,  faid^  Th'Xt  he  learn" dfoine^ 
thing  every  Day. 
ir  475'  Be  ready  to  put  into  your  'fahle-hook^  &c. 
As  it  was  the  Cuftom  of  'titian  and  the  Car-- 
raches.  There  are  yet  remaining  in  the  Hands 
of  fome  who  are  curious  in  Painting,  many 
Thoughts  and  Obfervations ,  which  thofe 
great  Men  have  made  on  Paper,  and  in  their 
Table-books,  which  they  carry 'd  continually 
about  them. 

^  47f  •      JVine  and  good  Cheer  are  no  great  Friends  to 
Painting :  they  ferve  only  to  recreate  the  Mind^ 
'when  it  is  opprejl  and  [pent  with  Labour^  6cc. 
1$.  10.     cc  j^uring  the  time  (fays  Pliny)  that  Protoge- 
nes  was  drazvmg  the  Picture    Jalyfus,  which 
was  the  hefl  of  all  his  Works^  he  took  no  other 
Nourijhment than  Lupines^  mix" d with alittU 
Water ^  which  fervid  him  both  for  Meat  and 
^^J)rink^  for  fear  of  clogging  his  Imagination^  by 
the  Luxury  of  his  Food''    Michael  Angelo^ 
while  he  was  drawing  his  Day  of  Judgment, 
fed  only  on  Bread  and  Wine  at  Dinner.  And 
Vafari  obferves  in  his  Life,  that  he  was  fo 
fober,  that  he  flept  but  little,  and  that  he  of- 
ten rofe  in  the  Night  to  work,  as  being  not 
*  difturb'd 
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difturb'd  by  the  Vapours  of  his  thin  Repafts. 

But  delists  in  the  Liberty  which  belongs  to  IT  47^* 
the  Batchelors  Efiate^  dec.  We  never  fee  large, 
beautiful,  and  well-tafted  Fruits  proceeding 
from  a  Tree  which  is  incompafs'd  round,  and 
choak'd  with  Thorns  and  Briars.    Marriage  | 
draws  a  world  of  Bufinefs  on  our  Hands,  fub-  | 
jefts  us  to  Law-fuits,  and  loads  us  with  mui-  \  I 
titudes  of  domeftick  Gates,  which  are  as  lb  i 
many  Thorns  that  encompais  a  Painter,  and  \ 
hinder  him  from  producing  hia  ¥/orks  in  that  | 
Perfection  of  which  otherwife  he  is  capable,  | 
Raphael  J  Michael  Angelo^  and  Hannibal  Car-* 
rach  were  never  marry'd :  and  amongft:  the 
ancient  Painters  we  find  none  recorded  for 
being  marry'd,  but  only  Apelles^  to  whom  A- 
lexander  the  Great  made  a  Prefcnt  of  his  own 
Miftrefs  Campafpe-y  which  yet  I  would  have 
underftood,  without  offence  to  the  Inflituti- 
on  of  Marriage  5  for  that  calls  down  many 
Bleffings  upon  Families,  by  the  Carefulnefs  of 
a  virtuous  Wife.    If  Marriage  be  in  general 
a  Remedy  againft  Concupifcence,  'tis  doubly 
fo  in  refpeft  of  Painters ,  who  are  more  fre- 
ijuently  under  the  Occafions  of  Sin,  than  other 
Men,  becaufe  they  are  under  a  frequent  Ne- 
ceflity  of  feeing  Nature  bare-fac'd.    Let  eve- 
ry one  examine  his  own  Strength  upon  this 

Point : 
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Point:  but  let  him  prefer  the  Intereft  of  hi^ 
Soul^  to  that  of  hisyfr/5  and  of  his  Fortune. 
^480,  Painting  naturally  withdraws  from  Noife 
and  'Tumulty  &c.  I  have  faid  at  the  end  of 
the  firft  Remark,  that  both  Poetry  and  Pain- 
ting  were  upheld  by  the  Strength  of  Imagi- 
nation. Now  there  is  nothing  which  warms 
it  more  than  Repofe  and  Solitude :  Becaufe,  in 
that  Eftate ,  the  Mind  being  freed  from  all 
Sorts  of  Bufinefs,  and  in  a  Kind  of  San£tuary^ 
undifturb'd  by  vexatious  Vifits,  is  more  capa- 
ble of  forming  noble  Thoughts,  and  of  Appli- 
cation to  its  Studies. 


Carmina  fecefjum  fcrihentis^  ^  otia  quarunt. 

Good  Verfe  Recefs  and  Solitude  requires  : 
And  Eafefrom  Cares  ^  and  undifiurFd  Be  fires. 

We  may  properly  fay  the  fame  of  Paintings 
by  reafon  of  its  Conformity  with  Poetry^  as  I 
have  fhewn  in  the  firft  Remark. 

^  484.  Let  not  the  covetous  Defgn  of  growing  ri'chy 
See.  We  read  in  Pliny^  that  Nicias  refus'd 
fixty  Talents  from  King  Jttalus^  and  rather 
chdfe  to  make  a  free  Gift  of  his  Pidure  to 

Pctron.  Ar- Jiis  Couutrey.  lenquifd  of  a  prudent  7nan^ 
(lays  a  grave  Author)  in  what  times  thofe 

nobk 
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noble  Figures  were  made^  which  now  we  fee  j 
and  deftfd  him  to  explain  to  me  fome  of  their 
Subje£lSy  which  I  did  not  well  underft and.  I 
ask'd  him  likewife  the  reafon  of  that  great 
Negligence^  which  is  now  vifible  amongfi 
Painters:  And  front  whence  it  proceeded^ 
that  the  mofi  beautiful  Arts  were  now  buryfd 
in  Oblivion  y  and  principally  Paintings  a  faint 
Shadow  of  which  is  at  prefent  remaining  to 
us.  "to  which  he  thus  reply' d^  "That  the  im- 
moderate  Defire  of  Riches  had  produc'*d  this 
Change :  For  of  old^  when  naked  Virtue  had 
her  Charms^  the  noble  Arts  then  flouriJh'*d  in 
their  FigoUr :  and  if  there  ivas  any  Conteft 
amongfl  Men^  it  was  only  who  fhould  he  the 
firft  Difcoverer  of  what  might  he  of  Advan- 
tage  to  Pofterity.  Lyfippus  and  Myron, 
thofe  renown' d  Sculpt  or  Sy  who  could  give  a. 
Soul  to  Brafs^  left  no  Heirs^  no  Inheritance 
behind  them  >  becaufe  they  were  more  care-^ 
full  of  acquiring  Fame ,  than  Riches.  Bui 
as  for  uSy  of  this  prefent  Age^  itfeemshythe 
manner  of  our  ConduSl^  that  We  upbraid  An- 
tiquity  for  being  as  covetous  of  Virtue^  as  we 

.  are  of  Vice :  wonder  not  fo  much  therefore^ 
if  Painting  has  lofi  its  Strength  and  Vigour  j 
becaufe  many  are  now  of  Opinion ,  that  d 
Heap  of  Gold  is  much  more  beautiful  than  all 

^  ^  "  the 
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"  the  Figures  and  Statues  ^?/ Apelles^?^^  Phi- 
"  diaSy  and  all  the  noble  Perfomcmces  of 
Greece. 

I  would  not  exa£t  fo  ^x^t  an  Aft  pf  Abr 
Ijiinence  from;  pur  niodern  Painters,  foi:  I  atig^. 
n,ot  ignorant ,  that  the  Hope  of  Gain  is  a 
wonderful  fharp  Spur  in  Arts  ^  rs|id  that  ijb 
gives  Induftry  to  the  Artift  >  from  whence  il» 
was,  that  7/^w;^<^/faid  even  of  the  Gmi^ithemi^  I 
felves,  who  were  the  Inventors  of  Painting,  i 
and  who  firfl:  underftdod  all  the  Gxaces>Qf  it, 
and  its  whple  Perfeftion, 

Gr^culus  efuriensj^  m  CoeJum^juJ/inSy  ibit. 

A  hungry,  Greeks  if  bidden^  fcales  the  Skies. 

But  I  could  heartily  wifh,  that  the  fame  Hope 
which  flatters  them,  did  not  alfo  corrupt 
them :  and  did  not  fnatch  out  of  their  IJapds 
a  lame  imperfe6):  Piecq,  rudely  daub'd;  owgv 
with  too  httle  R,efle6tion,  and  too  much  hafte. 
|r  o  "The  ^alities  requifite  to  form  an.  excellent 
Painter  &:.c.  'Tis  to  be  cpnfefs'd,  that  very 
few  Painters  haye  thofe  QuaHties  which  are 
requir'd  by  our  Author,  becaufe  therei  are  ve- 
ry few,  who  are  able  Painters.  There  was  a 
time^  whefi  only  They  who  were  of  noble 

BI004, 
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iSlbod,  vfere  permitted  to  dxA-cif^  this  Art  j 
becaufe  it  is  to  be  pfefum'd,  that'  all  thefe  In- 
gredients of  a  good  Painter,  are  riot  ordinari- 
ly found  iri  Men  of  vulgar  Birth.    And  in  all 
a^pearance^  we  may  hope,  that  though  there 
be  no  Edidl  in  FrMce\  which  takes  away  xht 
Liberty  of  I^airltirig,  from  thofe  to  whom  Na- 
ture has  refus'd  the  Honour  of  being  born 
Gentlemen,  yet  at  Icaft,  that  the  Koyal  Aca-^ 
demy  will  admit  hence-forward  only  fuch, 
v/ha  iking  dndu'd  with  all  the  good  Quali- 
ties, arid  the  Talents  which  are  requir'd  for 
Painting,  thofe  Endowments  may  be  to  them, 
iri'ftead  of  an  horiouf  able  Birth ;    'Tis  certain, 
Thkt  which  debafe'^s  Painting,  arid  makes  it  de- 
fcehdto  tht  vileft  arid  nioil:  delpicable  kind  of^ 
iPra^fe-,^  is  the  great  niultitude  of  Painters  ^ 
wfi6  have  neither  noble  Souls,  nor  any  Ta- 
lent for  the  Art,  nor  even  fo  much  as  com-' 
mori  Serrfe.    The  Origin  of  this  great  Evil, , 
is,  that  there  have  always  been  admitted  into 
the  Sehook  of  Painting  all  forts  of  Children 
promifcuoufly,  without  Examination  of  them, 
and  without  obferving  (for  Tome  convenient 
fp^ce  oftime)  if  they  were  Conducted  to  this 
Art,  by  their  inward  Difpofition,  and  all  ne- 
ceflary  Talents,  rather  than  by  a  foolifli  In- 
clination of  their  own,  or  by  the  Avarice  of 
P  z  their 
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tlieir  Relations,  who  put  them  to  Painting^.'} 
as  a  Trade,  which  they  believe  to  be  ibmewhat  | 
more  gainful  than  another.  The  Qualities  i 
properly  required,,  are  tJhefe  following. 

Agood  Judgment^  that  they  may  do  nothing, 
againfl:  Reafon,  and  Verifimility.  i 

j1  docible  Mind^  that  they  may  profit  by  ' 
Inftru&ions,  and  receive,  without  Arrogance,  . , 
the  Opinion  of  every  one,  and  principally  of  | 
Knowing  Men. 

A  noble  Heart  ^  that  they  may  propofe 
Glory  to  themfelves,  and  Reputation,  rather  | 
than  Riches. 

A  Sublimity  ^  and  Reach,  of  doughty,  to  | 
conceive  readily,  to  produce  beautiful  Ideas^, 
and  to  work  on  their  Subjeds  nobly,  ,  and  af- 
ter a  lofty  manner,  wherein  we  may  obferve 
fomewhat  that  is  delicate,  ingenious,  and  un- 
common. 

A  warm ^  and  'vigorous  Fancy ^  To  aijrive  at> 
leaft  to  fome  Degree  of  Perfedtion,  without 
being,  tifd  with  the  Pains  and  Study,,  which 
are  required  in  Painting. 

Healthy  to  refill  the  Dillipation  of  Spirits,  , 
which  are  apt  to  be  confum'd  by  Pains-taking. 

Touth Becaufe  Painting  requires  a  great\ 
Experience,  and  a  long  Pradice, 
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Beauty^  ov  Handfomenefs^  Becaufe  a  Paiilter 
paints  himfelf  in  all  his  Piduresj  and  Na- 
ture loves  to  produce  her  own  Likenefs. 

j!4  convenient  Fortune^  That  he  may  give 
his  whole  time  to  ftudy^  and  may  workchear* 
fiiUy,  without  being  haunted  with  the  dread- 
full  Image  of  Poverty,  ever  prefent  to  his 
Mind. 

Labour^  Becaufe  the  Speculation  is  nothing 
without  the  Pra£Hce.  ' 

j1  Love  for  his  Art^  We  fuffer  nothing  in 
the  Labour  which  is  pleafing  to  us  :  or  if  it 
happen  that  we  buffer,  wc  are  pleas'd  with 
the  Pain. 

And  to  he  under  the  Difcipline  of  a  knowing 
Majler^  &c.  Becaufe  all  depends  on  the  Be- 
ginnings j  and  becaufe  commonly  they  take 
the  A/i^;^;^^r  of  their  Mafter,  and  are  form'd  ac- 
cording to  liis  <j^illo :  See  Ferfe  41  and  the 
Remark  upon  it.  All  thefe  good  Qualities 
are  infigmificant^  and  tinprofitable  to  the  Pain- 
ter,  if  fome  outward  Difpofitions  are  wanting 
to  him.  By  which  I  mean  favourable  times, 
fuch  as  are  times  of  Peace  ^  which  is  the  Nurfe 
of  all  noble  Arts  3  there  mull  alfo  fome  fair 
occafion  offer  to  make  their  Skill  manifefl:, 
by  the  Performance  of  fome  confiderable 
Work  within  their  Power :  and  a  Protector, 
P  3  who 
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\vho  muft  be  a  P^erfon, of  Authority  s  One  who 
tajces  upon  himfclf  the  Care  of  their  Fortune^^ 
at  leaft  in  fom.e  meafujTje  5  and  knows  how  to 
fpeak  well  of  them,  in  Timjeand  Place  conve- 
nient, of  much  Import  c^nc^  (fays  the  younr 
g(^x  Pliny)  in  what  times  Firtue  appears.  4n4 
there  is  no  Wit^  howfoever  excellent  it  w^y 
"which  can  make  it  felf  immediately  known.  Ti?fiQ 
and  Qpportnnity  are  n^ecejfary  to  it^  and  #  .P^r- 
fon  who  can  ajftft  us  with  his  favour^  c^nd  he  ^ 
Maecenas  to  us. 
4p(J,  ^nd  Life  is  fo  {bort^  t}jat  it  is  n^t  fufficimt 
for  fo  long  an  Art^  &:p.  Not  only  Painting 
but  all  other  Arts,  confider'd  in  themfelves, 
require  i^lpipft  an  infipite  tinie  to  poflefs  them 
perfectly.  'Tis  in  this  Senfe  that  Hipocrates. 
jbegins  his  Aphorifms  w;th  this  S^^ying,  Th^f 
Art  is  longy  and  Life  is  Jhort.  But  if  wp  pon- 
fidpr  Arts,  as  they  are  in  us,  aqd  i^pcorciipg  tQ 
a  certain  degree  of  Perfection,  fvifficieut  p-f 
nough,  to  make  it  kqpwn,  thgt  we  ppfleS 
them  above  the  cpn^^oii  fovt,  and  ^x^  eom-r^ 
paratively  better  thaa  mo^  others,  we  fliaU 
not  fipd  that  Life  is  top  (hort;  on  that  ac-r 
count  J  provided  pur  tiine  be  WPU  emplpy'd.. 
'Tis  true  5  that  Painting  is  an  Art  which 
difficult,  and  a  great  Undertfiking.  But  {hejf 
v^Uq  l^e  ei^y?d:  wkh      Qualities  that  ay«r 
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neceflary  to  it,  have  no  reafon  to  be  difcou- 
rog'd  by  that  Apprcbenfion.    Labour  always  Re^Miiit 
appears  difficult  before  'tis  trfd.    The  Paflages^*^- 
by  Sea,  and  the  Knowledge  oFthe  Stars,  have 
been  thought  impoffible,   which  not  wit  h- 
ftanding  have  been  found  and  eompafs'd,  and 
that  with  eafc,  by  thofe  who  endeavour'd  af- 
ter them.    ''T'is  a  (loameful  things  fays  Cicero^^^-^- 
td  he  weary  of  Enquiry^  when  what  we  fearch 
is  excellent.    That  which  caufes  us  to  lofe 
moft  of  our  time,  is  the  repugnance  which 
we  naturally  have  to  Labour,  and  the  Igno- 
rance, the  Malice,  and  the  Negligence  of 
our  Mailers ;  We  wafte  much  of  our  time  in 
Walking,  and  talking  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  ^ 
in  making  and  receiving  idle  Vifits  ^  in  Play, 
and  other  Pleafures  which  we  indulge  3  with-^ 
dut  reckoning  thofe  Hours  which  we  lofe  in 
the  t6o  great  care  of  our  Bodies  3  and  in  Sleeps 
which  we  often  lengthen  out,  till  the  Day  is 
far  advanced  :  and  thus  we  pafs  that  Life  which 
we  reckon  to  be  fhoit,  becaufe  we  count  by 
the  Years  which  we  have  liv'd,  rather  than  by 
thofe  which  we  have  employ'd  in  Study.  'Tis 
evident^  that  they  who  liv'd  before  us,  hav^ 
pafs'd  through  all  thofe  Difficulties,  to  arrive 
at  that  Perfeftion  which  we  difCover  in  thei^ 
Works3  though  they  wanted  fomt  of  theAd^ 

P  4  vantages 
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vantages  which  we  poflefsj  and  none  had 
labour'd  for  them,  as  they  have  done  for  xis. 
For,  'tis  certain,  that  thofe  ancient  Matters, 
and  thofe  of  the  laft  preceding  Ages ,  have 
left  fuch  beautiful  Patterns  to  us,  that  a  bet- 
ter, and  more  happy  Age  can  never  be  than 
ours  5  and  chiefly  under  the  Reign  of  our 
prefent  King,  who  encourages  all  the  noble 
Arts,  and  fpares  nothing,  to  give  them  the 
Share  of  that  Felicity,  of  which  he  is  fo  boun- 
tiful to  his  Kingdom :  and  to  condu6t  them 
with  all  manner  of  Advantages  to  that  fupreme 
Degree  of  Excellence,  which  maybe  worthy 
of  fuch  a  Mafter,  and  of  that  fovereign  Love 
which  he  has  for  them.  Let  us  therefore 
put  our  Hands  to  the  Work,  without  being 
difcourag'd  by  the  length  of  time,  which  is 
requifite  fot  our  Studies  >  but  let  us  ferioufly 
contrive  how  to  proceed  with  the  beft  Order, 
and  to  follow  a  ready,  diligent,  and  well  un- 
derftood  Method, 
f^^'  "fake  Courage  therefore^  O  ye  noble  Youths  I 
you  legitimate  Offfpring  of  Minerva ,  "who  are 
horn  under  the  Influence  of  a  happy  Planet^  Sec. 
Our  Author  intends  not  here  to  fow  in  a  barr 
rcn,  ungrateful  Ground,  where  his  Precepts 
can  bear  no  Fruit ;  He  fpeaks  to  young  Pain- 
ters, byt  to  fuch  only  who  are  borq  under 

the 
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tiie  Influence  of  a  happy  Star  5  that  is  to  fay, 
thofe  who  have  receiv'd  from  Nature  the  ne-^ 
ceflary  Difpofitions  of  becoming  great  in  the 
Art  of  Painting  :  And  not  to  thofe  who  fol- 
i  low  that  Study  through  Caprice,  or  by  a  fot- 
j  tifh  Inchnation,  or  for  Lucre,  who  are  either 
^  incapable  of  receiving  the  Precepts,  or  will 

Wake  a  bad  Ufe  of  them,  when  received. 
1;  Tou  will  do  well^  &c.  Our  Author  IpeaksH  pp. 
not  here  of  the  firft  Rudiments  of  Defign  >  as 
for  example,  the  Management  of  the  Pencil^ 
the  juft  relation  which  the  Copy  ought  to 
have  to  the  Original,  ^c.  He  fuppofes,  that 
before  He  begins  his  Studies,  one  ought  to 
have  a  FaciHty  of  Hand,  to  imitate  the  befi: 
Defigns,  and  the  nobleft  Pidures  and  Statues  : 
that  ( in  few  Words )  he  fhould  have  made 
himfelf  a  Key,  wherewith  to  open  the  Clofet 
of  Minerva^  and  to  enter  into  that  facred 
Place,  where  thofe  fair  Treafures  are  to  be 
found  in  all  abundance,  and  even  offer  them- 
felves  to  us,  to  make  our  Advantage  of  them, 
by  our  Care  and  Genius. 

21?  begin  with  Geometry^  &c.  Becaufe  that^ 
is  the  Ground  of  PerfpBive^  without  which 
nothing  is  to  be  done  in  Painting.  Befides, 
Geometry  is  of  great  ufe  in  Archite^ure  ^ 
^nd  in  all  things  which  are  of  its  Depcn- 
^  dencc 
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denccj  'tis  paiticulariy  neceflary  for  ScuU  \ 
pors. 

^  fio,      Set  your  felf  m  deftgning  ufter  the  mcient  j 
Greeks^  &c.  Becaufc  they  arc  the  Rule  of 
Beauty,  andgiveusagood  Gufto  :  For  which 
reafon  'tis  very  proper  to  tie  our  felves  to  theni, 
I  mean  generally  fpeaking  ^  but  the  pafticul^v 
Fruit  which  we  gather  from  them ,  is  what 
follows.    To  learn  by  heart  four  feveral  Ayres  ; 
of  Heads :  Of  a  Man,  a  Woman,  a  Child,  | 
and  an  old  Man.    I  mean  thofe  which  have 
the  moft  general  Approbation  >  for  exaiiiple 
thofe  of  the  Apollo^  of  the  Venus  de  Medidsy  ^ 
of  the  little  Nero^  (that  is,  when  he  was  a  I 
Child,)  and  of  the  God  Tikr.    It  would  be 
a  good  means  of  learning  them,  if  when  you  f 
have  defign'd  one  after  the  Statue  it  felf,  you  | 
defign  it  immediately  after  from  your  own  I- 
magination,  without  feeing  it  5  and  afterwards  1 
examine,  if  your  own  Work  be  conformable  I 
to  the  firft  Defign  :  Thus  excrcifing  your  ( 
felf  on  the  fame  Head,  and  turning  it  on  tea 
or  twelve  Sides.  You  muft  do  the  fame  to  the 
Feet,  to  the  Hands,  to  the  whole  Figure. 
But  to  underftand  the  Beaiity  of  thefe  Figures, 
and  the  Juftnefs  of  their  Outlines^  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  learn  Anatomy,  When  I  fpeak  of 
four  Heads,  ^nd  four  Figures,  I  pretend  not 

to 
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to  flinderany  one  from  defigning  many  othersj 
after  this  firft  Study :  but  my  meaning  is,  on- 
ly to  Ihow  by  this,  that  a  great  Variety  of 
things  undertaken  at  the  fame  time,  diflipates 
the  Imagination,  and  hinders  all  the  Profit  j 
in  the  fame  manner  as  too  many  forts  of  Meat 
are  not  eafily  digefted,  but  corrupt  in  the 
Stomach,  inftead  of  nourifliing  the  Parts. 

jfnd  ceafe  not  Day  or  Night  from  Labour ^%  S^^* 
fill  by  your  continual  Pradlice^  &c.  In  the  firft 
Principles,  the  Students  have  not  fo  much 
need  of  Precepts,  as  of  Praftice;  And  the  an- 
tique Statues  being  the  Rule  of  Beauty,  you 
may  exercife  your  felves  in  imitating  them, 
without  apprehending  any  confequence  of  ill 
Habits,  and  bad  Ideas,  which  can  be  form'd 
in  the  Soul  of  a  young  Beginner.  'Tis  not, 
as  in  the  School  of  a  Mafter,  whofe  Manner 
and  whofe  Gufto  are  ill,  and  under  whofe  Dif- 
cipline  the  Scholar  fpoils  himfelf  the  more  he 
exercifes. 

Andwhen  afterwards  your  Judgment  floallgrouo  ^  f  1 4- 
ftrongp'^  Sec.  'Tis  necelTary  to  have  the  Soul 
weUform'd,  and  to  have  a  right  Judgment 
to  make  the  Application  of  his  Rules  upon 
good  Pii^tures,  and  to  take  nothing  but  the 
gogd.  For,  there  arefome  who  imagine,  that 
>\^hatfoever  they  find  in  the  Pidure  of  a 

Mafter, 
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Maftei:^  who  has  acquir'd  Reputation,  mull 
of  neceflity  be  excellent  >  and  thefe  kind  of 
People  never  fail,  w.hen  they  copy,  to  follow 
the  bad,  as  well  as  the  good  things  j  and  to 
obferye  theim  fp  iiiuch  the  more,  becaufethey 
feem  CO  be  extraordinary,  and  out  of  this 
common  Road  of  other3  :  fo  that  at  laft  they 
come  to  ma.ke  a  Law  and  Precept  of  them,. 
You  ought  not  alfo  to  imitate  what  is  truly 
good  in  a  crude  and  grofs  manner,  fo  that  it 
may  be  found  out  in  your  Works,  that  what'- 
foever  Beauties  there  are  in  them^  come  from 
fuch  or  fuch  a  Mafter.  But  in  this  imitate 
the  Bees,  who  pick  from  every  Flower  that 
which  they  find  moil  proper  in  it  to  make 
Honey.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  young  Painter 
ihould  coUcift  from  many  Pictures  what  he 
finds  to  be  the  moll  beautiful,  and  from  his 
feveral  Colle6tions  form  that  Manner  which 
thereby  he  makes  his  own, 
l[zf«,  QQYtain  Grace  which  was  wholly  natural  and 
peculiar  to  him^  &c.  RaphaeViVk  this  may  be 
compared  to  Afelles^  who  in  praifing  the 
Works  of  other  Painters,  faid,  Tthat  Graceful^ 
nefs  was  wanting  to  them\  and  that  without 
Vanity  he  might  fay^  it  was  his  own  peculiar 
Portion.   See  the  Remark  on  the  z  i  ^th.  Ferfe. 
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Julio  Romano,  (educated  from  his  Childhood  ^  fzz. 
in  the  Country  of  the  Mufes^ )  &c.  He  means 
in  the  Studies  of  the  belle  Lettere^  and  above  all 
in  Poefy  ^  which  he  infinitely  lov'd.    It  ap- 
pears, that  he  form'd  his  Ideas,  and  made  his 
Gufto  from  reading  iy^^^r  J  and  in  that  imita-  j 
ted  Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus^  who  (as  Maximus-  I 
^yrius    relates)    treated  their  Subje£ts   m  ;  , 
their  Pi£tures,  as  did  in  his  Poetry.        ^  "  ^,^^- 

To  thefe  Remarks  1  have  annexed  the  Opinio 
ens  of  our  Author ^  upon  the  beft  and  chiefefl: 
Painters  of  the  two  foregoing  Ages.  He  tells^ 
you  caildidly,  and  briefly,  what  were  their 
Excellencies,  and  what  their  Failings. 

/  pafs  in  Silence  many  things  which  will  bei^  ^4,1 1 
more  amply  treated  in  the  enfuing  Commentary. 
*Tis  evident  by  this,  how  much  we  lofe,,  and 
what  Damage  we  have  fuftain'd  by  our  Au- 
thors Death,  fince  thofe  Commentaries  had 
undoubtedly  contain'd  things  of  high  Value 
and  of  great  Inftru6tion. 

75?  intruji  with  the  Mufes^  &c.  That  is  tofl  f44« 
fay,  to  write  in  Verfe  j  Poetry  being  under 
their  Protcdion,  and  confecrated  to  Them. 
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Charles  Al^oonfe  du.  Frefnojy 

On  the  Works  of  the  Principal  and  Beit 
PAI.N  TER.S  of  the  two  laft  Ages. 


^^^^^g\^/iV5r ING  was  in  its  Per^ 
^p^^^^^j  feBion  amongfl  the  Greeks.  T'he 
p  pyi'^cipal  Schools  were  at  Syci- 

t|'|f||§^^^l  on,  afterwards  at  Rhodes,  at 
\  A^^Pj  Athens,  andat  Corinth^  anda^ 
laft  in  Rome.  Wars  and  Lux- 
my  having  overthrown  the  Romzn  Empire^  it 
zvas  taf0ll)i  e:^twguijhld^  together  with-  all  the 
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mhle  Arts^  the  Studies  of  Humanity^  and  the 
other  Sciences. 

It  hegan  to  appear  again  in  the  Tear  I4f6j 
amongfi  fome  Painters  of  Florence,  of  which 
DoMENica  Ghirlandaio  was  one^  who  was 
Mdfler  to  Michael  Angelo^  and  had  fome  kind 
of  Reputation^  though  his  Manner  was  Go- 
thique,  and  very  dry, 

Michael  angel o  his  Difciple^  flour ifh'*d 
in  the  times  ^?/ Julius  the  fecond^  Leo  the  tenth^ 
and  of  feven  fuccefjive  Popes.  He  was  a 
Painter 5  a  Sculptor,  and  an  Architect, 
loth  Civil  and  Military,  "the  Choice  which 
he  made  of  his  Attitudes  was  not  always 
heautiful^  or  pleafing:  His  Gufto  of  \DeJign 
was  not  the  finefi^  nor  his  Out-lines  the  moft  e^ 
legant :  "The  Folds  of  his  Draperies^  and  the  Or-* 
Tiaments  of  his  Habits ,  were  neither  noble y  nor 
graceful.  He  was  not  a  little  fantaftical  and 
extravagant  in  his  Compcfttions  3  he  was  Bold 
even  to  Rafhnefs^  in  taking  Liberties  againfl  the 
Rules  of  Per fpe&ive.  His  Colouring  is  not  over 
true^  or  very  pleaf ant.  He  knew  not  the  Art i* 
flee  of  the  Lights  and  Shadows  :  But  heDeflgn^d 
more  learnedly  y  and  better  underftood  all  the 
Knittings  of  the  BoneSj  with  the  Office  and  Si^ 
tuation  of  the  Mufcles^  than  any  of  the  Modern 
Painters.    "There  appears  a  certain  Air  of  Great- 
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nefs  and  Severity  in  his  Figures  ;  in  both  which 
hs  has  oftentimes  fucceeded.  But  above  the  refi 
of  his  Excellencies^  was  his  wonderful  Skill  ijt 
jirchiteSlure^  wherein  he  has  not  only  furpafs^d 
M  the  Moderns ,  but  even  the  Ancients  alfo. 
The  St.  PeterV  of  Rome,  the  St.  JohnV  of 
Florence,  the  Capitol,  the  Palazzo  Farnefe, 
and  his  own  Houfe,  are  fufficient  T^eflimonies  of 
it.  His  Difciples  were  Marcello  Venufti, 
II  Rollb,  Georgio  Vafari,  Fra.  Baftiano,  (who 
commonly  Painted  for  him)  and  many  other 
Florentines. 

PiETRo  Perugino  Deftgn'd  with  fufficient 
Knowledge  of  Nature ;  but  he  is  dry^  and  his 
Manner  little.    His  Difciple  was 

Raphael  Santio,  who  was  born  on 
Good  Friday  J  in  the  Tear  1 48  3 ,  and  died  on 
Good  Friday^  in  the  Tear  ifZQ;  So  that  he 
iv^d  only  37  Tears  compleat.  He  furpafs*d  all 
Modern  Painters^  becaufe  he  poffefs*d  more  of 
the  excellent  Parts  of  Painting  than  any  other  : 
and  'tis  believ^d^  that  he  equalVd  the  Ancients^ 
/j.  1  excepting  only  that  he  Defign'd  not  naked  Bodies 
with  fo  much  Learnings  as  Michael  Angelo: 
But  his  Gufto  of  Deftgn  is  purer^  and  much 
better.  He  Painted  not  with  fo  good^  f^lJ^ 
and  fo  graceful  a  Manner  as  Correggio :  nor  has 
be  any  fhing  of  th$  Contrafl  of  thQ  Lights  and 

Shadows^ 
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Shadows^  or  fo  ftrong  and  free  a  Colouring^  as* 
Titian  ;  hut  be  had  a  better  Difpofition  in  his 
Pieces  without  comparifon^  than  either  Tiimy 
Correggio,  Michael  Angelo,  or  all  the  refi  of  . 
the  fucceeding  Painters  to  our  Days.    His  Choice . 
of  Attitudes^  of  Heads ^  of  Ornaments^  the  Suit-- 
ablenefs  of  his  Drapery ,  his  Manner  of  De^ 
ftgning^  his  Varieties^  his  Contrafts^  his  Ex* . 
prejjions^  were  beautiful  in  Perfedlion  5  but  above 
ally  :he  pojjefs'd  the  Graces  in  fo  advantageous 
manner y  that  he  has  never  ftnce  been  equalVd  by% 
any  other.    Inhere  are  Portraits  {or  fingle  Fi'^ 
gures)  of  hisy  which  are  Jinijh'd  Pieces.  He  was 
an  admirable  Archite^.    He  was  handfome*^ 
well  made^  and  tall  of  Stature^  Civile  and  well^ 
JSfatufd^  never  refujing  to  teach  another  what 
heknew  himfelf.   He  had  many  Scholar s^  amongjl 
other Sy  Julio  Romano,  Polydore,  Gaudenzio^ 
Giovanni  d'Udine,  and  Michael  Coxis.  His 
Graver  was  Marc  Antonip,  whofe  Prints  art 
admirable^  for  the  corre£tnefs  of  their  Out-lines 
Julio  Romano  'ze^^j  the  mofl  excellent  of  all 
'Bj!vg\i^tV s  Difciples    he  had  Conceptions  which 
were  more  extraordinary^  more  prof ound^  and 
more  elevated^  4han  even  his  Mafter  himfelf^ 
He  was  alfo  a  great  Architect ^  his  Gufto  way 
pure  and  exquifite.    He  was  a  great  Imitator  of 
tbe-AmientSy  giving  a  clear 'I'efiimfiny  ifif  all  his 
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Produ5lions^  that  he  was  dejirous  to  reflore  to 
PraElice  the  fame  Forms  and  Fabricks  which 
*were  Ancient.  He  had  the  good  Fortune  to  find 
"^reat  Perfons  who  committed  to  him  the  care  of 
Edifices, Veftibules,  and  Portico's,  all  Tetrafty- 
les,  Xiftes,  Theatres,  and  fuch  other  Places  as  ars 
not  now  in  ufe.  He  was  wonderful  in  his  Choice 
of  Attitudes.  His  Manner  was  drier^  andhar^ 
der  than  any  of  Raphaels  School,  He  did  not 
exa^ly  under ftand  the  Lights  and  Shadows^  or 
the  Colours,  He  is  frequently  harfh^  and  ungrace^ 
ful:  "The  Folds  of  his  Draperies  are  neither  beau^ 
tiful^  nor  great ^  eafie  nor  natural^  but  allex^ 
travagant^  and  too  like  the  Habits  of  fantaftical 
Comedians,  He  was  very  knowing  in  Humane 
Learning,  His  Difciples  were  Pirro  Ligorio, 
{who  was  admirable  for  ancient  Buildings.^  as 
for  "Towns^  I'emples^  7" ombs^  and  Trophies^  and 
the  Situation  of  ancient  Edifices)  -^neas  Vico, 
Bonafone,  Gcorgio  Mantuano,  and  others. 

PoLYDORE,  aDifcipleof'Kz^h'SitX^Defign'd 
admirably  well^  as  to  the  practical  Part^  having 
a  particular  Genius  for  Freezes^  as  we  may  fee 
by  thofe  of  White-and  Blacky  which  he  has  Pain- 
ted  at  Rome.  He  Imitated  the  Ancients^  but 
his  Manner  was  greater  than  that  e?/ Julio  Ro- 
inano:  Neverthekfs  Julio  feems  to  be  the  truer. 
Some  admirable  Grouppes  are  feen  in  hisTVorks^ 
^    Q^t  and 
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and  fuch  as  are  not  elfewhere  to  he  found.  He 
Coloured  very  feldom^  and  made  Landfcapes  of 
a  reafonahle  good  Gujlo. 

Gio.  Bellinoj  one  of  the  firfl  who  was  of 
any  confideration  Venice,  Painted  very  drily ^ 
according  to  the  Manner  of  his  time.  He  was 
very  Knowing  both  in  Architecture  and  Perfpe- 
^ive.  He  was  Titian'j  firfi  Mafier  ^  which 
may  eafily  he  obferv'd  in  the  firfi  Painting  of 
that  nohle  Difciple :  in  which  we  may  remark 
that  Propriety  of  Colours  which  his  Mafier  has 
ohferv'd, 

Ahout  this  time  Georgione,  the  Contempora^ 
^'y  of  Titian,  came  to  excel  in  Portraits  (or 
Face-painting)  and  alfo  in  great  Works.  He 
firfi  hegan  to  make  choice  of  glowing  and  agreea- 
hie  Colours  3  the  Perfection  and  entire  Harmony 
of  which  were  afterwards  to  he  found  in  Titi- 
an'j-  Pictures.  He  drefs'd  his  Figures  wonder^ 
fully  well :  And  it  may  he  truly  faid^  that  hut 
for  him^  Titian  had  never  arrived  to  that  height 
of  PerftClion  5  which  proceeded  from  the  Rival- 
floip^  and  Jealoufy  of  Honour  betwixt  thofe  two, 

Titian  was  one  of  the  greatefi  Colourifts^ 
who  was  ever  known.  He  defign^d  with  much 
?nore  Eafe  and  Practice  than  Georgione. 
T'here  are  to  he  feen  IV men  and  Children  of  his 
Hand  J  which  are  admirable^  both  for  the  Deftgn 
^  4  (^ni 
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and  Colouring,  T'he  Gujlo  of  them  is  delicate^ 
charming^  and  noble ^  with  a  certain  pleafing  Neg- 
ligence of  the  Head^drejfes^  the  Draperies^  and 
Ornaments  of  Habits^  which  are  wholly  peculi- 
ar  to  him.  As  for  the  Figures  of  Men^  he  has 
Defign'd  them  but  moderately  welL  There  are  - 
even  fome  of  his  Draperies^  which  are  mean^  and 
favour  of  a  little  Gufio,  His  Painting  is  won- 
der fully  glowing^  fweet  and  delicate.  He  made 
Portraits ,  which  were  extremely  noble  j  the 
Attitudes  of  them  being  very  graiceful^  gravc^ 
diverfify^d^  and  adorn' d  after  a  very  becoming 
Fafhion.  No  Man  ever  painted  Landfcape ,  • 
with  fo  great  a  Manner^  fo  good  a  Colouring^ 
and  with  fuch  a  refemblance  of  Nature.  For 
eight  or  ten  Years  fpace^  he  Copfd  with  great 
Labour  and  Examine fs  whatsoever  he  undertook  ^ 
thereby  to  make  himfelf  an  eafy  way^  and  to  efia- 
blifh  fome  general  Maximes  for  his  future  Con^ 
du5l.  Beftdes  the  excellent  Gufto  which  he  had 
of  Colours^  in  which  he  exceWd all  Mortal  Men^ 
he  perfectly  under  flood  how  to  give  every  thing 
the  Touches  which  were  fnoft  fuitable^  and  proper 
to  them  J  fuch  as  ciijiinguip^d  them  from  each  o- 
ther  3  and  which  gave  the  greatefi  Spirit^  and 
the  moft  of  "truth,  the  Figures  which  he 
made  in  his  Beginning.^  and  in  the  Declenfton  of 
hisAge^  are  of  a  dry^  and  mean  Manner.  He 
0^3  liv'd 
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Uv'd  ninety  nine  years.  His  Difciples  wereVm* 
lo  Veronefe,  Giacomo  Tintoret,  Giacomo 
da  Ponte  Baflano,  and  bis  Sons. 

Paulo  Veronese  was  wonderfully  graceful 
in  his  Airs  of  Women :  with  great  Variety  of 
Jhining  Draperies  5  and  incredible  Vivacity^  and 
Eafe.  NevertheJefs  his  Compofttion  is  fometim&s 
improper  5  and  his  Deftgn  is  uncorreSl.  But 
his  Colouring^  and  whatfoever  depends  on  it^  is 
fo  "very  charming  in  his  PiSlures^  that  it  furpri-^ 
zes  at  the  firfi  Sight ^  and  makes  us  totally  for^ 
get  thofe  other  ^alities  which  are  wanting  in 
him. 

TiNTORET  was  the  Difciple  ofTitim^  Great  in 
the  practical  part  of  Defgn  -y  but  fometimes 
cUfo  fufficiently  extravagant.  He  had  an  admi-' 
rable  Genius  for  Paintings  if  he  had  had  as  greats 
an  AffeSiion  to  his  Art^  and  as  much  Patience  in 
undergoing  the  Difficulties  of  it^  as  he  had  Fire 
and  Vivacity  of  Nature.  He  has  made  Pi£lures^ 
not  i?iferiour  in  Beauty  to  thofe  of  Titian.  His 
Compofttion^  and  his  Drejfes^  are  for  the  mofi 
part  improper  \  and  his  Out -lines  are  not  cor^ 
reSi:  But  his  Colourings  and  the  Dependencies 
of  it  J  like  that  of  his  Mafler^  are  mofl  admirable. 

The  Bassans  had  a  more  mean^  and  poor 
Gufio  in  Paintings  than  Tintoret}  and  their 
Defigns  were  alfo  lefs  correal  than  his.  fbey 

had 
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had  indeed  an  excellent  Gufto  of  Colours^  and 
have  touched  all  kinds  of  Animals  ^  with  an  ad^ 
mirable  Manner :  But  were  notorioujly  imperfeEl 
in  the  Compofition  and  Deftgn. 

CoRREGGio  painted  at  Parma  two  large  Cu^ 
pola's  in  Frefco^  and  fome  Altar-pieces,  "this 
Arfifl  found  out  certain  natural  and  unaffected 
Graces^  for  his  MadonnaV,  his  Saints,  and 
little  Children  5  which  were  peculiar  to  him. 
His- Manner  is  exceeding  great ^  both  for  the  De^ 
ftgn  and  for  the  fV irk^  but  wit  hall  is  very  un^ 
correal.  His  Pencil  was  both  eafie  and  delight- 
ful^  and  ''tis  to  be  acknowledged^  that  he  Painted 
with  great  Strength^  great  Heightning^  great 
Sweetnefs^  and  Livelinefs  of  Coloursj  in  which 
pone  furpafs'd  him. 

He  underftood  how  to  diftribute  his  Lights  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  was  wholly  peculiar  to  himfelf  ^ 
which  gave  a  great  Force  and  great  Roundnefs  to 
his  Figures,    This  Manner  confifls  in  extending 
a  large  Light ^  and  then  making  it  lofe  it  fclfin-* 
fenfibly  in  the  dark  Shadowings^  which  he  placed 
out  of  the  Majfes,    And  thofe  give  them  this 
great  Roundnefs^  without  oufr  being  able  to  per- 
ceive^ from  whence  proceeds  fo  much  of  Force^ 
and  fo  vaft  a  Pleafure  to  the  Sight.    'Tis  pro-- 
hable^  that  in  this  part  the  reft  of  the  Lombard 
School  Copied  him:  He  had  na  great  choice  of 

0^4  graceful 
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graceful  Attitudes^  nor  of  Dijlribution  for  heau^ 
tiful  Grouppes:  his  Deftgn  oftentimes  appears 
lame^  and  the  Pofitions  are  not  much  ohferv'd  in. 
them.  The  JfpeSis  of  his  Figures  are  many  times 
mpleaftng'y  but  his  Manner  of  defigningHeadSj 
Hands ,  Feet ,  and  other  partsy  is  "very  great  ^ 
and  well  deferves  our  Imitation.  In  the  Condu£lj 
and  Finifhing  of  a  Pi6lure^  he  has  done  TV 
ders  3  for  he  Painted  with  fo  much  Union  , 
that  his  greateji  Works  feem'd  to  have  been  fi- 
nifh^d  in  the  compafs  of  one  Day  ^  and  appear^  as 
if  we  [aw  them  from  a  Looking-glafs.  His 
Landfcape  is  equally  beautiful  with  his  Fi- 
gures. 

At  the  fame  time  with  Gorreggio,  liv'd^  and 
fiourifh'd  Parmegiano  >  who  befides  his  great 
Manner  of  well  Colourings  excelled  alfo  both  in 
Invention  and  Deftgn^  with  a  Genius  full  of 
Gentilenefs^  and  of  Spirit ^  having  nothing  that 
"mas  ungracefull  in  his  choice  of  Attitudes^  and  in 
the  DreJJes  of  his  Figures^  which  we  cannot  fay 
i  of  Correggio;  TToere  are  Pieces  of  his  to  be 
feen^  which  are  both  beautiful  and  correal. 

^hefe  two  Painters  laft  mention' d^  had  very 
good  Difciples^  but  they  are  known  only  to  thofe 
of  their  own  Province :  and  befides ^  there  is  lit ^ 
tie  to  be  credited  of  whut  his  Country-men  fay^ 
for  Painting  is  wholly  extinguifh'damongfl  them. 

ff^y. 
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/ fay  nothing  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  he- 

caufe  I  have  feen  but  little  of  his  j  though  he  re-* 
ftor'd  the  Arts  at  Milan,  and  had  many  Difci^ 
pies  there. 

LuDoviGo  Carrache,  Coufm  ^/Hannibal 
and Angu&int^  fiudied  at  Parma  after  Correg- 
gio  5  and  excelVd  in  Defign  and  Colourings  with 
fuch  a  Gracefulnefs  ^  and  fo  much  Candour^ 
that  Guido  the  Scholar  Hannibal,  did  after-- 
awards  Imitate  him  'with  great  Succefs.  Inhere 
are  fome  of  his  Figures  to  he  feen^  which  are 
'very  beautiful^  and  well  underflood.  He  made 
his  ordinary  Refidence  at  Bologna  j  and  it  wa^ 
JJe^  who  put  the  Pencil  into  the  Hands  of  Han^ 
nibal  his  Coujin. 

Hannibal  in  a  little  time  excelled  his  Ma- 
Jler  J  in  all  Parts  of  Painting.  He  Imitated 
Correggio,  Titian,  <^;^<^  Raphael,  in  their  diffe^ 
rent  Manners  as  he  pleas' d'j  excepting  only ^  that 
you  fee  not  in  his  PiSlures^  the  Noblenefs^  the 
Graces ,  and  the  Charms  of  Raphael ;  and 
his  Out-lines  are  neither  fo  pure^  nor  fo  elegant 
as  his.  In  all  other  things ^  he  is  wonderfully  ac^ 
compliffd^  and  of  anJJniveYf^l  Genius. 

Augustine  Brother  to  Hannibal,  was  alfa 
a 'very  good  Painter s  and  an  admirable  Graver. 
He  had  a  Natural  Son^  calVd  Antonio,  who 
died  at  the  Age  of  jf,  and  who  {according  ta 
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the  general  Opin'm)  muU  have  furpafs'd  his 
Uncle  Hannibal :  For  by  what  he  left  behind  hm^ 
it  appears  that  he  was  of  a  more  lofty  Genius. 

GuiDo  chiefly  imitated  Ludovico  Carache,  yet 
retained  always  fomewhat  of  the  Manner  which 
bis  Mafter  Denis  Calvert  the  Fleming  tau^ 
him.    This  Calvert  liv'd  at  Bologna ,  and 
was  Competitor  and  Rival  to  Ludovico  Car* 
rache :  Guido  made  the  fame  ufe  of  Albert  Du- 
rer,  as  Virgil  did  of  old  Ennius  5  borrowed 
what  pleas'* d  him^  and  made  it  afterwards  his 
own :  that  isy  he  accommodated  what  was  good 
in  Albert  to  his  own  Manner :  Which  he  exe^ 
cuted  with  fo  much  Gracefulnefs  and  Beauty  ^ 
that  He  alone  got  more  Money ^  and  more  Repu-r 
,  tation  in  his  time^  than  his  own  Mafter s^  and 
all  the  Scholars  of  the  Carraches,  though  they 
were  of  greater  Capacity  than  himfelf.  His 
Heads  yield  no  manner  of  precedence  to  thofe  Oj 
Raphael. 

SiSTo  Badolocchi  Deftgn'd  the  befi  of  all\ 
his  Difciples^  but  he  df  d young. 

Domenichino  was  a  very  knowing  Pain 
ter^  and  very  laborious^  but  otherwife  of  no  great 
natural  Endowments.  '"Tis  true^  he  was  pro- 
foundly Skiird  in  all  the  parts  of  Paintings  but 
wanting  Genius  (as  I  f aid)  he  had  lefs  of  No- 
blenefs  in  his  IVorks^  than  all  the  reft;  who  Stu 
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died  in  the  School  of  the  C^n^chts, 

Albani  ivas  excellent  in  all  that  belonged  to 
Paintings  and  adorn' d  with  'variety  of  Learning. 

L ANFRANC,  a  Man  of  a  great  and  ffrightly 
Wit^  fu-pported  his  Reputation  for  a  long  time 
with  an  extraordinary  Gujlo  of  Defign  and  Co-- 
louring.  But  his  Foundation  being  only  on  the 
practical  Part^  he  at  length  lofl  Ground  in  point 
of  Corredlnefs :  So  that  many  of  his  Pieces  ap- 
pear extravagant  and  fantaJlicaL  And  after 
his  Decea  fe^  the  School  of  the  Carraches  went 
daily  to  decay  ^  in  all  the  parts  of  Painting. 

Gio.  Viola  was  very  old  before  he  learned 
Landfcape  the  Knowledge  of  which  was  impart-- 
ed  to  him  by  Hannibal  Carrache,  who  took 
pleafure  to  Infiru6i  him^  fo  that  be  Painted  ma- 
ny of  that  kind^  which  are  wonderfully  fine^  and 
well  Coloured. 

'  If  we  caft  our  Eyes  towards  Germany  and 
the  Low-Countries,  we  may  there  behold  Ai.- 

BERT  DURER,  LuCAS  VaN  LeYDEN,  HoL- 

BEIN5  Aldegrave,  ^c.  who  were  all  Con- 
temporaries. Amongfi  thefe^  Albert  Durer  and 
Holbein,  were  both  of  them  wonderfully  Know-^ 
ing^  and  had  certainly  been  of  the  firfl  Form  of  \ 
Painters^  had  they  travelled  into  Italy  :  For  no-  \ 
thing  can  be  laid  to  their  charge^  but  only  that 
they  had  a  Gothique  Gujio.  As  for  Holbein, 
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he  Performed  yet  better  than  Raphaelj  tind  1 
have  feen  a  Portrait  of  his  Paintings  with 
which  one  ofTitm\'s  could  not  come  in  Coinpeti" 
Hon. 

Amongji  the  Flemings ,  we  had  Rubens^ 
who  derived  from  his  Birth^  a  lively^  free^  no^  - 
hJe^  and  univerfal  Genius.  A  Genius  which 
was  capable  not  only  of  raifing  him  to  the  Rank 
of  the  Ancient  Painters,  but  alfo  to  the  highefl  • 
Employment  in  the  Service  of  his  Country :  fo 
that  he  was  chofen  for  one  of  the  mojl  important 
Embaflies  of  our  Age,  His  Gujio  of  Deftgn  fa^ . 
vours  fomewhat  more  of  the  Fleming,  than 
of  the  Beauty  of  the  Antique  5  becaufe  he  (iafd 
not  long  at  Rome.  And  though  we  cannot  but 
obferve  in  all  his  Paintings^  fomewhat  of  Great 
and  Noble yet  it  mufi  be  confefs'd^  that  general^ 
ly  fpeaking^  he  Deftgn" d  not  correctly :  But  for 
all  the  other  parts  of  Paintings  he  was  as  abfo- 
lute  a  Majier  of  them^  and  pojfefs'd  them  all  as 
throughly^  as  any  of  his  Predecejfors  in  that  no-^ 
hie  Art.  His  principal  Studies  were  made  in 
Lombard y,  after .  the  Works  of  Titian,  Paul 
Veronefe,  and  Tintoret  \  whofe  Cream  he  has 
skimm'd  {if  you  will  allow  the  Phrafe)  and  ex^ 
traced  from  their  fever al  Beauties  many  general  ^ 
Maxims^  and  infallible  Rules^  which  he  always 
follow'' dy  and  by  which  he  has  acquired  in  his 
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fT'orkSj  a  greater  Facility  than  that  of  Titian  ; 
more  of  Purity^  7'ruth  and  Science^  than  Paul 
Veronefe  5  and  more  of  Majefly  5  Repofe  and 
Moderation  than  Tintorct.  "To  conclude^  His 
Manner  is  fo  folid^  fo  knowings  and  fo  ready ^ 
that  it  may  feem^  this  rare  accomplifh''d  Genius 
"was  fent  from  Heaven^  to  Injlrucl  Mankind  in 
the  Art  of  Painting. 

His  School  was  full  of  admirahle  Difciples^ 
amongji  whom^  Van  Dyck  was  He^  who 
hefl  comprehended  all  the  Rules  and  general  Max- 
ims of  his  Mafier  >  and  who  has  even  excelled 
him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  Colourings  and  in  his 
Cabinet-Pieces  5  but  his  Gujio  in  the  Defigning 
Parts  was  nothing  better  than  that  ^/Rubens, 
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PREFACE^ 

HE  Title  having  only  promised  a 
£hort  Account  of  the  moft  E- 
minent  Mailers,  {3c,  the  Rea- 
der mujl  ex'peH  to  find  very  little 
more  in  the  finaUCompafs  of  the] e 
few  Sheets ,  than  the  Time  when^  the  Place 
where,  by  ssiho^t  Infiruilioris^  and  in  what  ar- 
ticular Subjcd  each  of  thofe  great  Men  bc-^ 
came  Famous. 

In  the  firft  Part,   which  conmehevids  the 
prime  Mailers  of  Antiquity,  /  have  followed 
Pliny :  yet  not  hhndly^  or  upon  his  Authority 
Hlofie^  but  chiefly  {n  thofe  Places^  where  I  have 
^\     R  found 
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found  his  Evidence  confirmed  hy  the  concurrent 
Tcilimony  of  other  Writers.  "The  Catalogue 
6// Fran.  JuQius-  1  have  diligently  perus'dy  and 
examined  moff  of  the  Records  cited  in  it,  I 
have  alfo  read  over  the  Lives  of  the  Four  Prin- 
cipal Painters  of  Greece,  written  in .  Italian^ 
hy  Carlo  Dati,  Florence,  together  with  his 
learned  Annotations  upon  them.  And^  in  a 
IVord^  have  left  nothing  unregarded  ^  that 
coiCd  give  rne  any  Manner  of  Aflillance  in  this 
prefent  Undertaking. 

In  the  Chronological  Party  becaufe  I  fore^ 
fanv  that  the  Olympiads ,  and  the  Years  of 
Rome,  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  the  Generality 
of  Readers ,  /  have  adjufied  them  to  the  two 
Vulgar  ^ra's  (viz.)  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  and  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  I'he  Greek 
Talents  /  have  likewife  reduced  into  Englifli 
Money :  but  to  juftifie  my  Account,  mufi  ob- 
ferve^  that  here  {as  in  moft  Authors,  where  a 
Talent  is  put  ahfolutely^  and  without  any  other 
Circumfiance)  the  Talentum  Atticum  Minus 
is  to  be  underfiood  3  which^  according  to  the  near- 
eji  Computation^  comes  to  about  187  1.  10  s.  of 
our  Money  3  the  yi^]\i'^being  about  (Jz  1.  10  s. 
more. 
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In  the  latter  Part^  which  contains  the  Ma- 
ilers of  greatefi  Note  amongfi  the  Moderns,  / 
have  been  equally  diligent^  not  only  in  fearching 
into  all  the  moji  conftderable  Writers,  who  have 
left  us  any  Memorandums  relating  to  them-j 
but  alfo  in  procuring  from  Rome,  and  other 
Places^  the  beji Advice  that  poffibly  I  could get^ 
concerning  thofe  Painters  who  are  but  lately  de- 
ceas'd^  and  whofe  Lives  have  never  yet  appear' d 
in  Print,    In  Italy  /  have  taken  fuch  Guides j 
as  I  had  reafon  to  believe^  were  befl  acquainted 
in  that  Country :  and  in  France,  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  FloUand,  have  been  conduced  by 
the  Authors  who  have  been  moft  converfant  in 
thofe  Parts.    For  the  Romany  Florentine, 
and  fome  other  particular  Mafters,  /  have  ap-- 
plfd  my  felf  to  the  Vite  de'  Pittori  &c.  of 
Giorgio  Vafari,  the  Vite  &c.  of  Cavaher  Bagli- 
one,  and  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori,  and  the  Abcedario 
Pittorico  ^/Antonio  Orlandi.  For  the  Lombard 
School,  Ihave  confulted  the  MaravigHedell'  Arte 
of  Cavalier  Ridolfi :  For  the  Bolognefe  Painters , 
the  Felfina  Pittrice  of  Conte  Carlo  Cefare 
Malvafia:  For  thofe  of  Genoua,  the  Vite  de' 
Pittori  ^c.    of  Rafaele  Soprani,  Nobile 
Genouefe :    For  the  French  Mafters ,  the 
Entretiens  fur  les  Vies^  ^^c.  of  Felibien ,  the 
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Abregc  t?/De  Piles,  and  the  Hommesllluftresof 
Perrault :  For  the  German,  Flemilh,  Dutch 
Painters,  {of  whom  I  have  admitted  but  very 
into  this  Collection)  the  Academia  ncbiliflimse 
Artis  Pi£torix  of  Sandrart,  and  the  Schilder- 
Boeck  of  Carel  van  Mander.    For  thofe  of 
our  own  Country,  /  am  afloam^l  to  acknozv- 
kdge  how  difficult  a  Matter  I  have  found  it^  to 
get  hut  the  leaf  Information  touching  fome  of 
thofe  Ingenious  Men,  whofe  Works  have  been, 
a  Credit  and  Reputation  to  it.    "fhat  all  our 
Neighbours  have  a  gr'eater  value  for  the  Pro- 
feffbrs  of  this  noble  Art,  is  fuffciently  evident^ 
in  that  there  has  hardily  been  any  one  Mailer  of 
tolerable  Parts  amongft  them^  but  a  Crowd  of 
Writers  {nay^  fome  Pens  of  Qiiality  too)  have 
heen  imploy^din  adorning  his  Life,  and  in  tranf-^ 
witting  his  Name  with  Flonour  to  Pofterity. 

For  the  Characlers  of  the  Italians  of  the  firft 
Form,  /  have  all  along  referred  the  Reader  to 
the  Judgment  of  Monfieur  du  FRESNOY,  in 
the  preceding  Paiges.  But  for  the  reft^  I  have 
from  the  Books  above-mention'' d^  and  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  Learned,  briefly  fhewn^  wherein 
their  different  Talents  and  Perfefticns  conftft- 
ed:  chufing  always  {in  the  little  Room  to  which 
I  have  been  confined)  to  fet  the  be  ft  fide  for- 
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wards  y  efpeciaUy  where  their  few  Faults  have 
been  over-balanc'd  by  their  many  Virtues, 

By  the  Figures  in  the  Margin  it  will  eaftly 
appear^  how  careful  I  have  every  where  been^ 
to  preferve  the  Order  of  Time  3  which  indeed 
was  the  thing,  principally  intended  in  thefe  Pa- 
pers. Some  few  Mafters  however  muft  be  ex- 
cepted 3  whom  yet  I  have  placed  next  to  their 
Contemporaries,  tho'  I  could  not  fix  them  in  a- 
ny  particular  Year. 

If  it  fhouldbe  Objected,  that  feveral  of  the 
Mafters  herein  after-mention'' d^  have  already  ap- 
peared amongfi  us^  in  an  Englifli  Drefs :  /  can 
only  anfwer,  Tthat  as  the  Method  here  made 
ufeof^  is  more  reguhv^  and  quite  different  from 
any  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  publifli'd  in  this 
kind  i  foy  TVhofoever  fhall  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  compare  thefe  little  Sketches  with  the 
Originaljr/rd/;;^  which  I  have  Copy'd  them^  will 
find^  that  I  have  taken  greater  Care  in  Draw- 
ing them  truC)  and  that  my  Out-lines  are  gene- 
rally more  corre6t5  whatever  Defefts  may  be 
in  the  Colouring  part. 
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Y  whom  5  and  in  what  parti- 
cular Age  the  Art  of  Paint- 
ing was  fivil  Invented  in  Greece^ 
Ancient  yluthors   are  not  a- 

 g^'ced.     Arij^Gtle  afcribcs  the  j[^Mun. 

honour  of  it  to  EUCHIR^  a  Kinfman  of  the  2730 
famous  D^dckius^  who  Fiouriilfd  ^&/;<9  izi8»- 
before  the  Birth  of  Chrijl :  Tljcophrafius  gives 
it  to  POLlVNOrUS  Athenian^  Athenago- 
ras  to  SAURI AS  of  SamoSj  fome  will  have  it 
belong  to  PHILOCLES  the  E^ptian^  and  o- 
thtrstoCLEANf HES  Corinth,  But  ho  w- 
foever  the  Learned  may  differ  in  their  Opinions 
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toucliing  the  Inventer^  they  are  all  unanimous 
in  tliiS)  that  its  firft  Appearance  among  the 
Greeks^  was  in  no  better  a  Drefs,  than  what 
ferv'd  juft  to  nsprefent  the  bare  Shadow  of  a 
Man^  or  any  other  Body :  which  was  done, 
meerly  by  Circumfcr thing  the  Figure  they  had 
a  mind  to  exprefs,  whatever  it  was,  with  a 
ftngle  Line  only.  And  this  fimple  Manner  of 
Drawing  was  by  them  very  properly  call'd 
SciAGR  APHiA  3  and  by  the  Latines  afterwards, 
FiCTURA  Linearis. 

The  firft  Step  made  towards  the  advance- 
pient  of  Painting^  was  hyJRDICES  die  Corin- 
thian^ and  tELEPHJNi:S  of  Sicyon^or  CRA- 
TO  of  the  fame  City.  Thefe  began  toadd  o- 
thcr  Lines  (by  Vid.y  o{  Shadowing)  to  their 
gures :  which  gave  them  an  Appearance  of 
Roundnefs^  and  much  greater  Strength.  This 
Manner  was  calPd  Graphice.  But  the  Ad-^ 
vantages  it  brought  to  its  Inventers  were  fo  in- 
condderable  3  that  they  ftill  found  it  necefla- 
ry  to  Vv^rite  under  every  individual  Piece ^  the 
jtsfame  of  whatever  it  was  defign'd  to  repre- 
fent,  left  other vi^ife  the  Spectators  fliould  ne- 
ver be  able,  of  themfelves,  to  make  the  Dif- 
covery. 
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The  next  Improvement,  was  by  CLEO- 
PHANTUS^  of  Corinth^  who  firft  attempted 
to  fill  up  his  Outlines,  But  as  he  did  it  with  one 
ftngle  Colour^  laid  on  every  where  alike,  his 
Pieces,  andthofeof  i/rCZEAfOiY,  DIN  IAS  ^ 
and  CHARMAS  his  Followers,  from  thence 
gottheKameofMoNocHROMATA  {viz)  Pi- 
ctures of  one  Colour. 

EtiMARUS  the  Athenian^  began  to  paint 
Men  and  Women  in  a  manner  different  from 
each  others  and  ventured  to  Imitate  all  forts 
of  Objeds  :  but  was  far  excell'd  by  his  Dif- 
ciple 

CIMON  iht  Cleon^an^  who  found  out  the 
Art  of  Painting  Hifiorically^  defign'd  his  Fi- 
gures in  variety  of  Poftures,  diftinguifli'd  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Body,  by  their  Joints  ^  and 
was  the  firft  in  whofe  Pieces  there  was  any 
notice  taken  of  the  Folds  of  Draperies. 

In  what  Century  the  Majiers  abovementi- 
on'dliv'd,  Antiquity  has  given  us  no  Account. 
Yet  certain  it  is,  that  about  the  time  of  the 
Foundation  of  Rome^  Anno  j^o  ante  Cbr,  the  A.Mun. 
Grecians  hzd  c^xry'd  Painting  to  fuch  a  Height  3  ip8. 

of'-^^'vx; 
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of  Reputation,  thgt  Candaules^  King  of  Ly^ 
dia^  furnam'd  Myrfilus^  the  laft  of  the  Hera- 
did£^  and  who  was  kill'd  by  Gyges^  Anno  quar- 
to Olymp.  1 6.  for  a  Pifture  made  by  Bular- 
chus^  reprefenting  a  Battel  of  the  MagnefianS') 
gave  its  Weight  ia  Gold. 

.  J.  Mun.  PJNjENUS  of  Athens^  hv'd  Olymp,  %2,,Jn^ 
^foi»  no  4^6  ante  Chr,  and  is  celebrated  for  having 
^-'''''^'^^''^  painted  the  Battel  at  Marathon^  between  the 
Athenians  and  Perftans^  fo  very  exa£lly,  that 
Miltiades^  and  all  the  general  Officers  on  both 
fides,  were  eafily  to  be  known,  and  diftin- 
guifli'd  from  each  other,  in  that  Piece. 

PHIDIAS  his  Brother,  the  Son  of  Charmi- 
5^o6.  das^  flourifh'd  Olymp,  84.  Anno  44.1  ante 
^-^"V^  Chr,  and  was  famous  both  for  Painting  and 
Sculpture:  but  particularly,  in  the  lattter  fo 
profoundly  skill'd,  that  his  Statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  was  by  the  Ancients  efteem'd  one  of 
the  feven  Wonders  of  the  World  5  as  his  Mi^- 
nerva^  in  the  Citadel  of  Athens^  made  of  Ivo- 
ry and  Gold,  was  (by  way  of  Eminence) 
caird  the  Beautiful  Form.  He  was  very  inti- 
mate with  Pericles^  the  Athenian  General  5 
and  fo  much  envy'd  upon  that  Account,  and 
for  the  Glory  he  acquir'd  by  his  W orks,  that 

his 
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his  Enemies  cou'd  never  be  at  reft,  till  they 
had  plotted  him  into  a  Prifon,  and  had  there 
(as  fome  fay)  taken  away  his  Life,  by  Poifon. 

POLrCLErUS,^Nmvco£ Sicyon,  and  the 
moft  renowned  Sculptor  in  his  time,  liv'd  O-  A.Mun. 
lymp.  87.  Amo  ^7^0  ante  Chr,  and  befides  the  3f^^' 
Honour  he  gain'd,  by  having  brought  the 
Bajfo' Relievo  to  Perfeftion,  is  commended 
for  divers  admirable  Pieces  of  Work:  but 
chiefly,  for  being  the  Author  of  that  moft  ac^ 
complifti'd  Mode!,  call'dthe  Canon;  which 
by  the  joint  Confent  of  the  moft  eminent 
Artifls  then  in  being,  as  v^ell  Painters  2&  Scul- 
ptors^ was  handed  down  to  Pofterity,  for  the 
Standard^  or  infallible  Rule  of  true  Beauty :  as 
comprizing  in  it  felf  alone,  all  the  feve- 
ral  Perfections^  both  of  Feature  and  Propor- 
tion^ that  are  to  be  found  in  Humane  Bodies. 

In  this  Olympiad  alfo  were  MTRON^  and 
SCOP  AS  ^  both  excellent  in  Sculpture  y  and  in 
fome  refpeds  equal  even  to  Polycletus  himfelf. 

POLYGNOfUS  the  "thafian^  was  the  Difci- 
pie  of  his  Father  Aglaophon^  and  particularly 
famous  for  reprefenting  Women  5  whom  he 
painted  in  lightfom  and  fhining  Draperies,  ad« 
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orning  their  Heads  with  Drefles  of  fundry 
Colours,  and  giving  a  greater  Freedom  to  his 
Figures,  than  had  been  us'd  by  any  of  his  Pre- 
deceflbrs.  His  principal  Works,  were  thofe 
which  he  made  gratis  in  the  Temple  at  Del- 
phi^ znd  the  grand  Portico  ^t^them^  call'dthc 
Farious :  in  Honour  of  which  it  was  folemn- 
ly  Decreed,  in  a  general  Council  of  the  Am- 
phi£tyom^  that  where-ever  he  fliould  travel  in 
Greece^  his  Charges  Ihould  be  born  by  the 
-^•^^^•Publick.  He  died  fometime  before  the  ^o'^ 
^Jr^Y^  ^^y^P'  which  was  Jnno  418  ante  Ch\ 

^POLLODORUSthtJthenian^Yxv'dLOlymp. 
3f46  P4-  -^nno  401  ante  Chr.  and  was  the  firft  who 
l./^S'^  Invented  the  j4rt  of  mingling  his  Colours, 
and  of  expreffing  the  Lights  and  Shadows. 
He  was  admir'd  alfo  for  his  judicious  Choice 
of  Nature,  and  in  the  Beauty  and  Strength  of 
his  Figures  furpafled  all  the  Mafters  who 
went  before  him.  He  excelPd  like  wife  in 
Sculpture :  but  was  Nick-nam'd  the  Madman^ 
from  a  ft  range  Humour  he  had  of  dcftroy- 
ing  even  his  very  beft  Pieces,  if,  after  he  had 
finifli'd  them,  he  cou'd  difcover  any  Fault, 
tho'  never  fo  inconfiderable. 
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ZEUXIS  of  Heracka^  flourilh'd  Jnno  quar-  Mun. 
to  Olymp.  pf .  Jmio  39^  ante  Chr,  and  was  ^^^1^. 
fam'd  for  being  the  moft  excellent  Colourift  of 
all  the  Ancients 'y  though  Cicero^  Pliny ^  and 
other  Authors  tell  us  5  there  were  but  four 
Colours  then  in  ufe  {yiz)  PFhite^  TelloWj 
Red^  and  Black,    He  was  cenfur'd  by  fome, 
for  making  his  Heads  too  big  y  and  by  Ari^ 
fiotle^  for  not  being  able  to  exprefs  the  Man- 
ners and  Paffions.    He  was  very  famous  not- 
withftanding  for  the  Helena  which  he  Painted 
for  the  People  of  Crotona  ^  in  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  which  he  collefted  from  five  naked 
Virgins  (the  moft  beautiful  that  Town  could 
produce)  whatever  he  obferv'd  Nature  had 
form'd  moft  perfed  in  each,  and  united  all 
thofe  admirable  Parts  in  one  fingle  Figure. 
He  was  extoU'd  likewife  for  feveral  other 
Pieces  5  but  being  very  rich,  cou'd  never  be 
prevail'd  upon  to  fell  any  of  them,  becaufe 
he  thought  them  to  be  above  any  Price  >  fnd 
therefore  chofe  rather  to  give  them  away 
freely  to  Princes^  and  publick  Societies.  He 
died  ('tis  generally  faid)  of  a  violent  fit  of 
Laughter  he  was  feiz'd  with,  by  looking  up- 
on a  comical  old  Woman's  Pidure,  of  his 
own  Drawing. 

PARRHA- 
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PARRHASRJS  a  Native  o^Ephefus^  and  Ci- 
tizen of  Athens  J  was  the  Son  and  Difciple  of 
t^venor^  and  the  Contemporary  of  Zeuxis^ 
whom  he  overcame  in  the  noted  Conteit  be- 
tween them^  by  deceiving  him  with  a  Cur- 
tain,  which  he  had  painted  fo  excellently 
well,  that  his  Antagonift  miftook  it  for  the 
reality  of  Nature  it  felf.    He  was  the  firfl: 
who  obferv'd  the  Rules  of  Symmetry  in  his 
Works  >  and  was  much  admired  for  the  Live- 
linefs  of  his  Expreflion,  and  for  the  Gayety, 
and  graceful  Airs  of  his  Heads :  but  above  all) 
•  for  the.Softnefs  and  Elegance  of  his  Out-lines^ 
and  for  rounding  off  his  Figures,  fo  as  to 
make  them  appear  with  the  greater  Strength 
and  Rehevo.    He  was  wonderfully  fruitful  of 
Invention,  had  a  particular  Talent  in  fmall 
Pieces,  efpecially  in  wanton  Subjefts,  and  fi- 
nifh'd  all  his  Works  to  the  laft  degree  of  Per- 
fe&ion.    But  withall  was  fo  extravagantly 
vain  and  arrogant,  that  he  commonly  writ 
'Affo^i  -  himfelf  Parrhafius  the  fine  Gentleman^  went 
cloath'd  in  Purple,  with  a  Crown  of  Gold 
upon  his  Head,  pretended  to  derive  his  Pedi- 
gree from  Apollo^  and  liyl'd  himfelf  the  Prince 
.  of  his  Profefion,    Yet,  to  his  great  Mortifi- 
cation, he  was  humbled  at  laft  by 
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TIMJN'fHES  of  Sky  on  (or  as  fome  fay^  of 
Cythnus)  who  in  a  Difpute  betwixt  them^ 
was  by  the  majority  of  Votes  declar'd  the  bet- 
ter Painter :  And  befides,  was  as  eminent  for 
the  fingular  Modefty  and  Sweetnefs  of  his 
Difpofition,  as  for  the  agreeable  variety  of 
his  Invention,  and  peculiar  Happinefs  in  mo- 
ving thePaffions.  His  moft  celebrated  Works 
were  the  jleepng  Polyphemus^  and  the  Sacrifice; 
of  Iphigenia  5  in  both  which  (as  in  all  his 
ther  Performances)  his  diftinguifhing  Chara- 
£ier  appear'd,  in  making  more  to  be  under- 
ftood,  than  was  really  exprefs'd  in  his  Pieces- 

In  this  time  alfo  flourilli'd  EUPOMPUS  of 
Sicyon^  an  excellent  Artift,  and  whofe  Autho- 
rity v/as  fo  very  confiderable,  that  out  of  the 
two  Schools  of  Paintings  the  Afiatic  and  the 
Greek^  he  made  a  third,  by  dividing  the  laft 
into  tht  Attic  and  the  Sicyonian,  His  beft  Dif- 
ciple  was 

PAMPHILUS  a  Native  of  Macedonia^  who 
to  the  Art  of  Painting  joyn'd  the  Study  of  the 
liberal  Art s^  ef^cchWy  the  Mathematicks :  and 
us'd  to  {ay,  that  without  the  help  of  Geome- 
try^ no  Painter  could  ever  arrive  to  Perfefti- 
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on.  He  was  the  firft  who  taught  His  Art 
for  fet  Rates  ^  but  never  took  a  Scholar  for 
lefs  time  than  ten  Years.  What  Reputation, 
and  Intereft  he  had  in  his  own  Country^  and 
what  ufe  he  made  of  them,  for  the  Honour  and 
Advancement  of  his  Profejfion^  fee  Pag.  8(S. 

PAUSIJSof  Sicyon^  ^Difcipleof  Pamphi- 
lus^  was  the  firft  who  painted"  upon  Walls 
and  Ceilings :  and  arnongfl:  many  rare  Qua- 
lities, was  excellent  at  Fore-fhoYtening  his  Fi- 
gures. His  moft  famous  Piece  was  the  Pi- 
cture of  his  Millrefs  Glycera^  in  a  fitting  Po- 
fture,  compofing  a  Garland  of  Flowers :  for 
a  Copy  of  which  L.  Lucullus^  a  noble  Ro^ 
man^  gave  two  "talents  (37f  lih^ 

cAMun.  EUPHRJNOR  the  Ifthmian  flourifh'd  O- 
3  f       lymp*  1 04,  Anno  3  61  ante  Chr.  He  was  an  univer^ 

^"^^"""^^^^y^/  Mafierj  and  admirably  SkilPd  both  in  Scul- 
pture and  Painting.  His  Conceptions  were  no- 
ble and  elevated ,  his  Style  mafculine  and 
bold  J  and  he  was  the  firft  who  fignaliz'd 
himfelf,  by  rcprefenting  the  Majefty  oiPIeroes. 
He  writ  feveral  Volumes  of  the  Art  of  Co- 
lourings and  of  Symmetry  y  and  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  fell  into  the  fame  Error  with  Zeuxis^ 
of  making  his  Heads  too  big,  in  proportion  to 
the  other  Parts.  Praxi- 
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PRJXrtELES  the  fam'd  Sculpt  or  ^^^xticw- 
larly  celebrated  for  his  Fenus  o£  Gnidus^  and 
other  excellent  Performances  in  Marble^  was 
the  Contemporary  of  Euphranor. 

CTDIJS  of  Cythms^  liv'd  Olymp,  io6^  An-  A,Mun. 
no  3  f  4  ante  Chr.  and  advan*d  his  Reputation  fo  3  f  ^^4* 
much  by  his  Works,  that  Hortenfius^  the  Ro-  ^'^^^^'^^^'^^ 
man  Orator^  gave  44  Talents^  (Sif  o  /i^.)  for  • 
one  of  his  Pieces,  containing  the  Story  of  the 
Argonauts  5  and  built  a  noble  Apartment,  on 
durpofe  for  it,  in  his  Villa^  at  Tufculum, 

APELLES  the  Prinee  of  Painters^  was  a  ^^jg  ■ 
Native  of  Coos^  an  Ifland  in  the  Archipelago 
(now  known  by  the  Name  of  Lango)  and 
flourilh'd  Olymp.  iiz.  Anno  330  ^/^iT^  C/6r. 
He  improv'd  the  noble  Talent  which  Nature 
had  given  him,  in  the  School  of  Parnphilus  ^ 
and  afterwards,  by  Degrees,  became  fo  much 
in  Efteem  with  Alexander  the  Great ^  that  by 
a  publicly  Edi5t  he  ftridly  commanded,  that 
no  other  Mafter  Ihou'd  prefume  to  make  his 
Portrait  y  that  none  but  Lyfippus  of  Sky  on  . 
fhou'd  caft  his  Statue  in  Brafs-y  and  that  Pyr* 
goteles  only  fhou'd  grave  his  Image  in  Gems  and 
Precious  Stones.  And  in  farther  Teftimony 
S  of 
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of  his  particular  refped  to  this  Jrtift^  he  pre-^ 
fented  him,  even  with  his  moft  beautiful  and 
charming  Miftrefs  Campafpe^  with  whom  A- 
pelles  had  fall'n  in  Love,  and  by  w^hom  'twas 
fuppos'd  he  copy'd  his  Fenus  [Anadyomene) 
rifing  out  of  the  Sea.    Grace  was  his  peculiar 
Porf  ion^  as  our  Author  ttWsus^  Page  iy6^  and 
210.    In  which,  and  in  knowing  when  he 
had  done  Enough^  he  tranfcended  all  who 
went  before  him,  and  did  not  leave  his  E- 
qual  in  the  World.    He  was  miraculouily 
Skill'd  in  taking  the  true  Lineaments  and  Fea- 
tures of  the  Face    Infomuch  that  (if  Appion 
the  Grammarian  may  be  credited)  Phyftogno" 
mifts  upon  Sight  of  his  Pidures  only,  cou'd 
tell  the  precife  time  of  the  Parties  death.  He 
was  Admirable  likewife  in  reprefenting  people 
in  their  laft  Agonies.    And,  in  a  Word,  fo 
great  was  the  Veneration  paid  by  Antiquity  to 
his  Works,  that  feveral  of  them  were  pur- 
chased with  uneftimated  Heaps  of  Gold,  and 
not  by  any  certain  Number,  or  Weight  of 
Pieces.    He  was  moreover  extremely  candid 
and  obliging  in  his  temper,  willing  to  Inftruft 
all  thofe  who  ask'd  his  Advice,  and  generous 
even  to  his  moft  potent  Rivals. 

PROrOGENES  of  Caunus^  a  City  of  Ca- 
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ria^  fubjeft  to  the  Rhodians^  was  by  the  Anci^ 
ents  efteem'd  one  of  the  four  beft  Painters  in 
Greece :  but  liv'd  miferably  poor,  and  very  lit- 
tle regarded  in  his  own  Country^  till  Apelles 
having  made  him  a  Vifit,  to  bring  him  into 
Reputation,  bought  up  feveralof  his  Pi6tures, 
at  greater  Rates  than  he  ask'd  for  them  ^  and 
pretending,  that  he  defign'd  to  fell  'em  again 
for  his  own  Work,  the  Rhodians  were  glad 
to  redeem  them,  upon  any  terms.  Whofe 
Difciple  he  was,  is  not  certainly  known  3  but 
'tis  generally  affirm'd,  thathefpent  thegrea- 
teft  part  of  his  Life  in  painting  Ships^  and 
Sea-pieces  only :  yet  applying  himfelf  at  laft 
to  nobler  Subjecl:s,  he  became  an  Artift  fa 
well  accomplilli'd,  that  Apelles  confefs'd,  be 
was  in  allRefpeds  (at  leaft)  equal  to  himfelf  | 
excepting  only,  that  never  knowing  when 
to  leave  off,  by  overmuch  Diligence,  and  too 
nice  a  Correftnefs,  he  often  difpirited,  and 
deaden'd  the  Life.  He  was  famous  alfo  for 
feveral  Figures  which  he  made  in  Brafs :  But 
his  moft  celebrated  peice  of  Paintings  was 
that  of  Jalyfusj  which  cofl:  him  feven  Years 
Study  and  Labour,  and  which  fav*d  the  City 
of  Rhodes  from  being  burnt  by  Demetrius  Po^ 
liorcetes.  Fide  Page  85. 
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Of  MELAmmuS  we  have  nothing  cer- 
tain, but  that  he  was  brought  up  at  Sicyon^ 
(the  beft  School  of  Greece)  under  Pamphilus^ 
at  the  fame  time  with  Apelles :  that  he  con- 
tributed both  by  his  Pen^  and  Pencil^  to  the 
Improvement  of  his  Art  and  amongft  many 
excellent  Pieces,  painted  Arijiratus  the  Sky- 
onian  Tyrant  in  a  Triumphal  Chariot,  atten- 
ded by  Vtilory^  putting  a  Wreath  of  Laurel 
upon  his  Head  5  which  was  highly  efteem'd- 

of  77:?^^^^5the  Difcipleof 
enidas^  liv'd  in  the  fame  Olympiad  with  Apelles^ 
and  was  the  firft  who  by  the  Rules  of  Art^ 
attain'd  a  perfed:  Knowledge  of  expreffing 
the  Paflions  and  Affections  of  the  Mind.  And 
though  his  Colouring  was  fomewhat  hard,  and 
not  fo  very  beautiful  as  cou'd  be  wifh'd,  yet 
notv/ithftanding  fo  much  were  his  Pieces  ad- 
mir'd,  that  after  his  deceafe,  Attalus  King  of 
Pergamus^  gave  an  hundred  I'alents  (187^0 
lib.)  for  one  of  them. 

His  Contemporary  was  ASCLEPIODO- 
RUS  the  Athenian  j  equally  skill'd  in  the 
Arts  of  Sculpture  and  Painting -y  but  in  the 
latter,  chiefly  applauded  for  the  Beauties  of  a 

corre£t 
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eorreft  Style ,  and  the  Truth  of  his  Propor- 
tion :  In  which  Apelles  declar'd  himfelf  as 
much  inferior  to  this  Artift^  as  he  was  to  AM^ 
PHION^  in  the  Ordering,  and  excellent 
Difpofition  of  his  Figures.  The  moft  famous 
Figures  of  AfclepiGdorus^  were  thofe  of  the 
twelve  Gods^  for  which  Mnafon^  the  Tyrant 
of  Elatea^  gave  him  the  value  of  about  300  /. 
SterL  a-piece. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo  were  the  feveral 
Mafters  following  (w^.)  THEOMNESfUS^ 
fam'd  for  his  admirable  Talent  in  Portraits. 

NICHOMACHUS,  the  Son  and  Difciple 
of  Arijlodemus^  commended  for  the  incredible 
Facility  and  Freedom  of  his  Pencil. 

NICOPHANES^  celebrated  for  the  Ele- 
gance of  his  Defign,  and  for  his  grand  Man- 
ner^ and  Majefty  of  Style  \  in  which  few  Ma- 
fiers  w;ere  to  be  compar'd  to  him. 

PYREICUS  was  famous  for  little  Pieces 
only  5  and  from  the  fordid  and  mean  Subjects 
to  which  he  addiiled  himfelf  (fuch  as  a  Bar- 
ber's^  or  Shoemaker's  Sloops  the  Still-life^  Ani^ 
mals^  Herbage^  &c.)  got  the  furname  of  Rhy- 
S  3  parographus 
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parographus.  Yet  though  his  Subje£ts  were 
low,  his  Performance  was  admirable ;  and  the 
fmallefl:  Piftures  of  this  Jrtiji^  were  efteem'd 
more,  and  fold  at  greater  Rates,  than  the  lar- 
ger Works  of  many  other  Majiers. 

JlNtlDOfUS  the  Difciple  of  Euphranor^ 
was  extremely  diligent,  and  induftrious,  but 
very  flow  at  his  Pencil  ^  which,  as  to  the  Co- 
Jour  ing  Part,  was  generally  hard  and  dry.  He 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
Majier  of 

ji.Mun.  NIC  IAS  of  Athens^  who  painted  Women 
^'63  (5.  in  Perfedion,  and  flourifli'd  about  the  1 14^^. 
^"^^"""^^^^  Olymp.  Anno  jiz  ante  Chr.  being  univ^rfally 
extoird  for  the  great  variety  and  noble  choice 
of  his  Subjefts,  for  the  Force  and  Relievo  of 
his  Figures,  for  his  great  Skill  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  Lights  and  Shadows,  and  for  his 
wonderful  Dexterity  in  reprefenting  all  forts 
of  four-footed  Animals ,  beyond  any  Mafter 
in  his  time.  His  mofl:  celebrated  Piece  was 
that  of  Homefs  Hell y  which,  after  he  had 
refus'd  60  "Talents  (i  i2fo  lib)  ofl'er'd  him  for 
it,  by  King  Ptolemy^  the  Son  of  Lagus^  he 
generoufly  prefented  to  his  own  Country. 
fie  w^is  likewife  much  efteem'd  by  all  his 

Contem^ 
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Contemporaries  for  his  excellent  'Talent  in 
Sculpture  >  andj  as  Pliny  reports,  by  Praxiteles 
himfelf:  But  this  feems  highly  improbable, 
confidering,  that  by  his  own  Account,  there 
were  at  leaft  40  Years  betwixt  them. 

ATHENION  of  Maronea)  a  City  of 
Thrace)  a  Difciple  of  Glaucion  the  Corinthian^ 
was  about  this  time  alfo  as  much  in  vogue  as 
Nicias :  And  though  his  Colouring  was  not  al- 
together fo  agreeable,  yet  in  every  other  par- 
ticular he  was  even  fuperior  to  him,  and 
wou'd  have  rifen  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  Per- 
feftion,  if  the  length  of  his  Life  had  been  but 
anfwerable  to  the  great  extent  of  his  Genius. 

FABIUS^  noble Roman^  ^-^imtdithtTempk A, Mun. 
of  Health  in  Rome^  Anno  U.  C,  4f  o,  ante  Chr.  3^47" 
901  ;  and  glory'd  fo  much  in  his  Performan-  ^-^V^ 
ces  there,  that  he  aflum'd  to  himfelf  for  ever 
after,  the  furname  of  PiSlor^  and  thought  it 
no  difparagement  to  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
Families  in  Rome^  to  be  diftinguifli'd  by  that 
Title. 

NEALCES  liv'd  Olymp.  132,  Anno  lyo     .  g 
ante  Chr.  in  the  time  of  Aratus  the  SicyoniamJrYsj 
General,  who  was  his  Patron,  and  intimate 
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Friend.  His  particular  Character  ^  was  a 
llraoge  vivacity  of  Thought,  a  fluent  Fancy, 
and  a  fingular  Happinefs  in  explaining  his  In- 
tentions (as  appears  P^^.  1^4.)  ThisArtift  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Writers^  for  a  lucky 
Hit^  which  was  indeed  very  wonderful .  He 
Was  juft  upon  the  point  of  finifhing  a  Horfe : 
and  wanted  only  to  exprefs  the  Foam  about 
his  Mouth  and  Bit .  But,  after  many  vain  At- 
*  tempts,  perceiving  he  was  utterly  unable,  in 
any  meafure,  to  fatisfy  himfelf :  quite  weary 
at  laft ,  and  out  of  ail  patience ,  in  a  fit  of 
defponding  Indignation,  he  threw  avmy  his 
Pencil^  with  great  vehemence,  full  againft  the 
Pi£lure :  when ,  to  his  Am.azem.ent,  he  found 
his  Rage  had  finifh'd  his  Deftgn^  much  more 
happily  than  ever  he  could  propofe  to  have 
done  it,  by  the  utmoft  labour  of  his  jlrt. 

A.Mun.  MEtRODORUS  Rouriih'd  Amo  168  ante 
3780.  cbr.  and  liv'd  in  fo  much  Credit  and  Reputa- 

^•^^^'^^'^^tion  at>^/^m,  th^t  Paulus  jEmiliusy  after  he 
had  overcome  Perfeus  King  of  Macedon^  An- 
no 3  Olymp.  ifz.  having  defir'd  the  Athenians 
to  fend  him  one  of  their  moft  learned  Philofo- 
fhers  to  breed  up  his  Children,  and  alfo  a  skil- 
ful Painter  to  adorn  his  Triumph,  Metrodorus 
was  the  Perfon  unanimoufly  chofen,  as  the  fit- 
teft  for  both  Employments.  MAR- 
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MARCUS  PJCUFIUS  of  Brmduftum^ 
the  Nephew  of  old  Ennius^  was  not  only  an 
eminent  Poet  himfelf,  and  famous  for  feveral 
"Tragedies  which  he  wrote,  but  excell'd  alfo 
in  Painting:  Witnefs  his  celebrated  Works, 
at  Rome^  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules^  in  the 
Forum  Boarium.  He  flourifli'd  Anno  U.  C. 
60O5  ante  Chr.  ifi,  and  died  at  Tarentum^A.Mun. 
almoft  po  Years  of  Age.  37i^7- 

TIMOMJCHUS  of  Byzantium  (now  Con- 
ftantinopk)  \iy' &  u4nno  U.  C.  704,  ante  Chr,  3901. 
47,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ccefar^  who  gave  l/V^J 
him  80  Talents  (ifooo  //^.)  for  hisPeices  of 
Ajax  and  Medea^  which  he  plac'd  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Venus^  from  whom  he  derived  his  Fa- 
mily. He  was  commended  alfo  for  his  Or^- 
fles  and  Iphigenia:  but  his  Mafler -piece  was 
the  Gorgon^  or  Medufa's  Head. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo  ARELLIUS  was 
famous  at  Rome ,  being  as  much  admir'd  for 
his  excellent  Talent  in  Paintings  as  he  was 
condemn'd  for  the  fcandalous  ufe  he  made  of 
it  3  taking  all  his  Idea*%  of  the  Goddeffes  from 
common  Strumpets^  and  placing  his  Miftrejfes 
in  the  Heavens^  amongft  the  Gods^  in  feveral 
of  his  Pieces.  LU-^ 
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LUDIUS  liv'd  in  great  Reputation,  under 
Augufius  C^far^  who  began  his  Reign  Anno 

AMun.XJ  .C.  -jio^  anteChr.\\,  He  excelPd in ^r^/^i 
Compofttions^  and  was  the  firft  who  painted 

^-''^^^''^  the  Fronts  of  Houfes,  in  the  Streets  of  Rome: 
which  he  beautified  with  great  variety  of 
Landfcapes^  and  pleafant  Fiews  ^  together 
with  all  other  forts  of  different  Subjefts,  ma- 
nag'd  after  a  moft  noble  Manner. 

tURPILlUS  a  Rofnan  Knight^  liv'd  in  the 
time  of  F ?fpajianj  who  was  chofen  Emperour^ 
A'Dom.An.  Dom,  6p.  And  (though  he  painted  every 
^9-    thing  with  his  left  hand)   was  much  ap- 
plauded for  his  admirable  Performances  at  F ?- 
rona. 

His  Contemporaries  were  CORNELIUS 
PINUS  and  ACflUS  PRISCUS,  who  with 
their  Pencils  adorn'd  the  I'emples  of  Honour 
and  Firtue^  repaired  by  Fefpafian.  But  of  the 
two,  Prifcus  came  neareft  in  his  Styk^  and 
Manner  of  Paintings  to  the  Purity  of  the  Gre-^ 
cian  School. 

And  thus  have  I  given  the  Reader  a  fhort 
Account^  of  all  the  moft  eminent  Maflers  who 

flourifli'd 
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flourifh'd  in  Greece^  and  Rome^  in  the  com- 
r    pafs  of  more  than  a  thoufand  Tears.    'Tis  true 

9  indeed,  that  for  a  long  time  after  the  ReignS 
i    oiVefpafian^  and  Htus  his  Son,  Painting  and 

1    S-culpture  continued  in  great  Reputation  in  /-  i 

taly.  Nay,  we  are  inform'd,  that  under  their  'I 
'f    Succeflbrs,  Domitian  ,  Nerva  ,  and  Trajan ,  || 

they  fhin'd  with  a  Lullre  almoft  equal  to 
•    what  they  had  done  under  Alexander  the  Great.  || 

'Tis  hkewife  true,  that  the  Roman  Emperours, 

Adrian^  Antonine^  Alexander  Severus^  Con^ 
IS  :  fiantine^  and  V %lentinian^  were  not  only  ge- 
')  1  nerous  Encouragers  of  thefe  Arts^  but  alfo  in 
7    the  Praftice  of  them  fo  well  skill'd,  that  they 

wrought  feveral  extraordinary  Pieces  with 

their  own  Hands  3  and  by  their  Example,  as 

well  as  their  Patronage,  rais'd  up  many  con- 

fiderable  Artifls ,  in   both  kinds.    But  the 

Names  of  all  thofe  excellent  Men  being  un- 
'"^    happily  loft  with  their  Works,  we  muft  here 

conclude  our  Catalogue  of  the  ANCIENT  ♦ 
^2    MASTERS:  and  fhall only  take  notice,  that 

under  that  'Title^  all  thofe  are  to  be  compre- 

hended,  who  pra61:ifed  Painting  or  Sculpture 

either  in  Greece  or  Rome^  before  the  Year  of  A.Dom. 

our  Lord  f8o.    At  which  time  the  Latine  fSo. 
j  tongue  ceafing  to  be  the  common  Language  of '^'^^'^ 

10  I  Italy and  becoming  mute^  all  the  noble  Arts 
"  \  and 
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and  Sciences  (which  in  the  two  preceding 
Centuries  had  been  brought  very  low,  and  by 
the  continual  Invafions  of  the  Northern  Na- 
tions reduc'd  to  the  laft  Extremities)  expir'd 
with  it :  and  in  the  Reign  of  Phocas  the  Em- 
ferour^  foon  after,  lay  bury'd  together,  as  in 
one  common  Grave,  in  the  Ryins  of  the  Ro^ 
man  Empire. 
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^^^^^lOFJNNICIMJBUE,  nobly rNA>0 
^i^^^^i  defcended,  ^nd  hornet  Florence^  1240, 

^^^pl  ^nno  1 24o,was  the  firfl:  who  Re- 
1^^^^^  viv'd  the  Art  of  Painting  in  /- 
i^i.^^^^.^^  ^^jy^  ^  Difciple  of  fome 

poor  ordinary  Painters^  fent  for  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  Florence  from  Greece :  whom  he 
foon  furpafs'd,  both  in  Drawing  and  Colou- 
ring, and  gave  fomething  of  Strength  and 
Freedom  to  his  Works,  to  which  they  cou'd 
never  arrive.  And  though  he  wanted  the 
Art  of  managing  his  Lights  and  Shadows,  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  Rules  of  Per- 
fpeSlive^  and  in  divers  other  particulars  but 

indiffe- 
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indifferently  accomplifti'd  ^  yet  the  Founda- 
tion which  he  laid  for  future  Improvement, 
entitled  him  to  the  Name  of  the  Father 
of  the  First  Age,  or  Infancy  of  Modern 
Painting  Some  ofhis  Works  are  yet  remain- 
ing at  Florence^  where  he  was  famous  alfo  for 

Mt.  60.  his  Skill  in  Architecture^  and  where  he  died 

^>^V^  very  rich.  Anno  1300, 


1275. 


GIOTTtO  his  Difciple,  born  near  Florence^ 
Anno  izj6y  was  a  good  Sculptor  and  Archi- 
teSl^  as  well  as  a  better  Painter  than  Cimahue. 
He  began  to  fhalce  off  the  Stiffnefs  of  the 
Greek  Mafters  >  endeavouring  to  give  a  finer 
Air  to  his  Heads,  and  more  of  Nature  to  his 
Colouring,  with  proper  A6tions  to  his  Fi- 
gures. He  attempted  likewife  to  draw  after 
the  Lifey  and  to  exprefi  the  different  Paflions 
of  the  Mind :  but  cou'd  not  come  up  to  the 
Livelinefs  of  the  Eyes,  the  Tendernefs  of  the 
Flefh,  or  the  Strength  of  the  Mufcles  in  na- 
ked Figures.  He  was  fent  for,  and  employ'd 
by  Pope  Benedi5l  XL  at  Rome^  and  by  his  Sue- 
ceffor  Clement  V.  at  Avignon.  He  pain- 
ted feveral  Pieces  alfo  at  Padoua^  Naples^  Fer* 
rara^  and  in  other  Parts  of  Italy-y  and  was  e- 
very  where  much  admir'd  for  his  Works :  but 
principally  for  his  Ship^  of  Mofaick-uuork^  over 

the 
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Gates  of  the  Portico^  in  the  Entrance  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  in  Rome  j  and  for  a  Picture 
which  he  wrought  in  one  of  the  Churches  of 
Florence^  reprefenting  the  Death  of  the  B.  Vir^ 
gin^  with  the  Jpoftles  about  her :  the  Atti- 
tudes of  which  Story,  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti 
us'd  to  fay  could  not  be  better  delign'd.  He 
flourilh  'd  in  the  time  of  the  famous  Dante  and 
Petrarch^  drew  the  P^?r/mY  of  the  former, 
and  was  in  great  Efteem  with  them  both , 
and  all  the  excellent  Men  in  his  Age.  He  di- 
ed Anno  I  ^36^  and  in  Honour  to  his  Mtmo- Mt.  60, 
ry,  had  his  Statue  in  Marble^  ere£ted  over  his 
I'omb^  by  the  City  of  Florence. 

ANDREA  TAFFI,  and  GADDO  GAD- 
DI  were  his  Contemporaries,  and  the  Refto- 
rers  of  Mofaic-work  in  Italy  :  which  the  for- 
mer had  learnt  of  ApoUonius  the  Greek^  and 
the  latter  very  much  improved. 

At  the  fame  time  alfo  was  MARGARI" 
TONE^  a  Native  of  Arezzo  in  1'ufcany^  wha 
firft  Invented  the  Art  of  Gilding  with  Leaf- 
gold^  upon  Bole-armeniac. 

SIMONE  MEMMI,  born  at  Siena)  a^^-^ 
City  in  the  Borders  of  the  Dukedom  Flo- 

rence) 
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rence)  Anno  iiSf,  was  a  Difciple  of  Giotto^ 
whofe  Manner  he  improv'd  in  drawing  after 
the  Life :  and  is  parpcularly  celebrated  by  P^- 
trach^  for  an  excellent  Portrait^  which  he 
made  of  his  beloved  Laura.  He  was  applau- 
ded for  his  free  and  eafie  Invention^  and  began 
^  ^  to  underftand  the  Decorum  in  his  Compofiti- 
^^^.y^ons.    Omit  Anno  I34f. 

1300.  "tJDDEO  GJDDI^  another  Difciple  of 
Giotto^  horn  Florence^  Anno  130O5  excell'd 
his  Mafter  in  the  beauty  of  his  Colouringy  and 
the  livelinefe  of  his  Figures.  He  was  alfo  a 
very  skilful  ArchiteSl^  and  much  commended 
for  the  Bridge,  which  he  built  over  the  River 
^^^y^-^J-^ArnOy     Florence.    He  died  Anno  i^fo. 

^^^^  rOMASO,  call'd  GIOrriNO,  for  his 
afFefting,  and  imitating  Giotto's  Manner ^  born 
alfo  at  Florence y  Anno  1324,  began  to  add 

Mt  21  ^^^^S^^^  Figures,  and  to  Improve  the 

vt/V>J  -^^^     P^r/^^ff/'z;^.    He  died  Anno  1 5  f  (J . 

f\y\^     JOHANNES  ah  ETK,  connnonly  call'd 
1370.  JOHN  of  BRUGES,  born  at  Mafeech,  on 
the  River  Maez,  in  the  Low-Countries,  Anno 
137O5  was  a  Difciple  of  his  Brother  Hubert, 
and  a  confiderable  Painter :    but  above  all 

things 
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things  famous  for  having  been  the  happy  Iisr- 
VENTER  of  the  Art  of  Painting  in  OiLj 
j4mo  1 410  5  (thirty  Years  before  Print-- 
ing  was  found  out,  by  John  Guttemherg^  of 
Strasburgh.)  He  died ^nno  144.I5  having  fome  ^E/.  jt. 
Years  before  his  Deceafe,  communicated  his  C/V^ 
Invention  to 

JNtONELLO  of  MeJJtna^  who  travelled 
from  his  own  Country  into  Flmdersy  on  pur- 
pofe  to  learn  the  Secret :  and  returning  to 
cily^  and  afterwards  to  Venice^  was  the  firfl: 
who  Praftifed,  and  Taught  it  in  Italy.  He 
^led  Anno  JLtat.  4p. 

In  the  preceding  Century  flourifh'd  feveral 
other  Mafiers  of  good  Repute:  but  their 
Manner  being  the  fame,  or  but  very  little 
different  from  that  of  Giotto^  it  will  be  fuffici- 
€nt  to  mention  the  Names  only  of  fome  of  the 
moft  Eminent,  and  fuch  were  Andrea  Orgagna^ 
Pietro  Cavallino^  Stefano^  Bonamico  Buff  ah  ^ 
macco^  Pietro  Laurati^  Lippo^  Spinello^  Cafen^ 
tino^  Pifano^  dec.  And  thus  the o? Paint 
ing  continu'd  almofi;  at  a  ftand,  for  about  an 
hundred  Years;  advancing  but  flowly,  and 
gathering  but  little  Strength^  till  the  time  pf 
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r^'^    MJSACCIOs  who  was  born  in  T'ufcam^ 
14.1*7.  . 
2,3    ^^^^^  HI?)  ^i^J  foi'  his  copious  Invention, 
and  true  Manner  of  Deftgn  5  for  his  delight- 
ful way  of  Colourings  and  the  graceful  Aftions 
which  he  gave  his  Figures  ^  for  his  loofenefs 
in  Draperies  5   and  extraordinary  Judgment 
in  Perfpevtive  ^   is  reckon'd  to  have .  been 
the  Master  of  the  Second,  or  Middle 
Age  of  Modern  Painting  ;    which  'tis 
thought  he  wou'd  have  carry'd  to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  Perfection,  if  Death  had  not 

Mt  16  ^''^PP'^  ^^^^  Career  (by  Poyfon,  it  was 
^^^^;^fuppos'd)  Anno  1443. 

rs^K^  GENriLE,  and  GIOVANNI^  the  Sons 
14^1'  and  Difciples  of  GIACOMO  BELLINO^ 
were  born  at  Venice^  {Gentile^  Anno  1421.) 
and  were  fo  eminent  in  their  time,  that  Gen- 
tile  was  fent  for  to  Conjiantinople^  by  Mahomet 
II,  Emperour  of  the  "Turks :  for  whom  ha- 
ving (amongft  other  things)  painted  the  De- 
collation of  S\  John  Baptift ,  the  Emperour, 
to  convince  him,  that  the  Neck  after  its  Se- 
paration from  the  Body,  could  not  be  fo  long^ 
as  he  had  made  it,  in  his  Picture,  order'd  a 
Slave  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  commanded 
his  Head  to  be  ftruck  off,  in  his  Prefence: 
4  which 
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which  fo  terrifi'd  Gentile^  that  he  cou'd 
never  be  at  reft,  till  he  got  leave  to  retufi'ii 
home:  Which  the  Emperour  granted,  after  he 
had  Knighted  him,  and  nobly  rewarded  him 
for  his  Services.  The  moft  confiderable 
Works  of  thefe  Brothers  are  at  Venice^  where 
Giovanni  liv'd  to  the  Age  of  po  Years,  having 
very  rarely  painted  any  thing  but  ^Scripture- 
Stories^  and  Religious  SuhjeUs^  which  he  per- 
form'd  fo  well,  as  to  be  efteemM  the  moft  ex- 
cellent of  all  the  Bellini,  See  more  of  hini  ^^ 
Pag,  228.  Gentile  died j4nno  if 01.  L/^Y\J 

ANDREA  MANrEGNA^  born  at '"'^^^ 
Padoua^  Anno  1431,  and  a  Difciple  of  5^i^<r^^^ 
Squarcione^  was  very  Correft  in  Dejign^  ad- 
mirable in  Fdre-JIoorf  ning  his  Figures,  weH 
vers'd  in  Perffe6live^  and  arriv'd  to  great 
Knowledge  in  the  Antiquities^  by  his  continu- 
ed Application  to  the  Statues^  Baf so- Relievo's^ 
Sec.  However,  hisnegleft  of  fe^foninghis  Stu^ 
dies  after  the  Antique^  with  the  living  Beauties 
of  Nature^  has  given  him  a  Pencil  fomewhat 
hard,  and  dry:  And  befides,  his  Drapery  i% 
generally  ftifF,  (according  to  the  Manner  of 
thofe  times)  and  too  much  perplex'd  with 
little  Folds.  He  painted  feveral  things  for 
Pope  Innocent  VIIL  and  for  other  Prinresj 

T  z  And 
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and  Peifons  of  Diftindion:  But  the  beft  of 
his  Works  (and  for  which  he  was  Knightedy 
by  the  Marquefs  Lwd^ovico  Gonzagay  of  Man^ 
toua)  are  the  "Triumphs  of  Julius  defar^  now 
jEt.  %6,^t-  li(^'^pon  Court,  He  diedyf;^;^^  ^T^7  y 
Lx^/NJving  been  one  of  the  firft  who  Praftifed  the 
^ft  of  Graving  m^Itzdy  :  the  Invention  where- 
of is  juftly  aferib'd  to  MAS  O  FINIG  UER- 
RJy  a  Goldfmith  of  Florence who  in  the 
Year  14605  found  oiit  the"  way  of  Printing  ofF 
upon  Paperji  whatever  he  had  Gravi*d  upoa 
his  Silver-pkte» 

r^A^n    ANDREA  FERROQCHIO  a  Fhrentincy. 
^43 born^^;^^?^'  i^^?.^  was  well  slcill'd  in  Geometry y 
Optics  >^  Mufic^  ArchiteBure^  Sculpture ^  and 
Painting :  but  left  off  the  laft,  becaufe  in  a 
which  he  had  made  of  St.  John  Baptizing, 
our  Saviour^  Lionardo  da  Vinci^  one  of  his 
DifcipIeSy  had^  by  his  order,  painted  an  An- 
gel,,  holding  up  fome  part  of  our  Savioufs^ 
Garments,  which  fo  far  cxcell'd  all  the  reft  of 
Andrea's  Figures,  that  inrag'd  to  be  out-done 
by  a  Touth^  he  refolv'd  never  to  make  ufe  of 
his  Pencil  any  more.    He  was  the  firft  who 
found  out  the  Art  of  taking,  and  preferving 
the  likenefs  of  the  Face^  by  moulding  off  the 
ALt  r6  P'^^^^^^h     Plciijier  of  Paris.    He  diicdi  Anno 
'  ^  '14.88.  LUCA 
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LXJCA  SIGNORELLIoi  Cortpna,  ^  O^V^ 
"City  in  the  Dukedom  of  Florence^  horn  Jnno  ^43^^- 
143P,  was  a  Difciple  of  Pietro  clal  Borgo  S, 
Stpolcro^  and  fo  excellent  at  defigning  Naked 
Bodies^  that  from  a  Piece  which  he  painted  in 
a  Chapel  of  the  great  Church ,  at  Orvieto^ 
M,  Angelo  Buonarruoti  transferr'd  rcveral  entire 
Figures  into  his  lajl  Judgment,  He  died  very 
rich,  Ammo  ifii  :  And  is  faid  to  have  had  [^yy^ 
iiich  an  abfolutc  Command  of  his  PaJJtons , 
that  when  his  beloved  Son  (a  Touth  extreme- 
ly handfomc,  and  ©f  great  Hopes)  had  been 
^unfortunately  kiU'd,  and  was  brought  home 
to  him  5  he  order'4  his  Corps  to  be  carry'd 
into  his  Painting-room :  and  having  ftript  hioi, 
immediately  di^w  iiis  PiSlure^  without  fhed- 
ding  a  Tear. 

PIEfRO  di  COSIMO  a  Fkrentine^  born  r\A.>n 
Anno  ,1441,  was  a  Difciple  oi  Cofimo  Roffelli  144^- 
(whofe  Name  lie  Ktain'd)  and  a  very  good 
Painter  5  but  lb  ftrangely  fantaftical,  and  full 
of  Caprices^  that  all  his  delight  was  in  painting 
Satyrs^  Fauns^  Harpyes^  Monfievs^  and  foch 
iilce  extravagant  and  whimfical  Figures :  and 
therefore  heapply'd  himfelf,  for  the  moft  part, 
to  Bacchanalia'^  M^^^ff^'^^r^des^  &c.  Qbiit  An-  c/y-nj 
m  ij-ii,  T  3  Z/O- 
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r^J^    L  ION ARDO  da  VINCI^  nohly  Ac- 
?44f-  fcended,  and  born  in  a  Caftle  fo  call'd,  near 
the  City  of  Florence j  Anno  I44f5  was  bred  up 
under  Andrea  Verrocchio\  but  fo  far  furpafs'd 
him,  and  all  others  his  Predeceflbrs,  that  he  is 
o  wn'd  to  have  been  theMAsxER  of  the  Third, 
or  G  olden  age  of  Modern  Painting.  He 
was  in  every  refpe£t  one  of  the  compleateft 
Men  in  his  time,  and  the  beft  furnifh'd  with 
all  the  Perfedions  both  of  Body  and  Mind  \ 
an  excellent  Sculptor  and  ArchiteSl^  a  skilful  Mu* 
fician^  an  admirable  Poet^  very  expert  \n  Anatomy 
^nd  Chymijlry^  and  throughly  learned  in  all  the 
parts  of  thcMathematks.  He  was  extremely  dili- 
gent in  the  Performance  of  his  Works  and 
tho'it  was  the  opinion  of^^^^m^that  his  chiefeft 
Excellence  lay  in  giving  every  thing  its  proper 
Chara6ier^  yet  he  was  fo  wonderfully  diffident 
of  himfelf,  and  curious ,  that  he  left  feveral 
Pieces  unfinifh'djbelievinghisHand  cou'd  never 
reach  that  Idea  of  Perfeftion,  which  he  had 
conceiv'dof  them  in  his  Mind.    He  liv'd  ma- 
ny Years  at  Milan^  DireSlor  of  the  Academy  of 
Paintings  eftablilli'd  there  by  the  Duke  >  and 
highly  efteem'd  for  his  celebrated  Piece  of  0//r 
Sa'viour's  Lafi  Supper^  and  fome  of  his  other 
Paintings.  Nor  was  he  lefs  applauded  for  hisAri 

in 
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in  contriving  the  Canaly  that  brings  the  Water 
from  the  RivcvJdda^  to  that  City.  He  was  a 
great  Contender  wkhM.  JngeIoBuomrruott^^nd 
upon  account  of  the  Enmity  betwixt  them, 
went  into  France  {Anno  Mt^  70.)  where  af- 
ter feveral  confiderable  Services  done  forir^^;^- 
cis  I.  he  expir'd  in  the  Arms  of  that  Monarchy 
being  taken  fpeechlefs  the  very  moment,  in 
which  he  would  have  rais'd  up  himfelf,  to 
thank  the  Ring  for  the  Honour  done  him  in 
that  Vifit,    Anno  if 20.    He  left  a  "Treatife ^t- - 
of  the  Art  of  Painting  behind  him,  written  by  ^-^V"^ 
himfelf :  of  which  R.  du  Frefne  publifh'd  a 
noble  Edition,  at  PmV,  inKJfi,  wxCa  Figures 
by  Nic.  FoiiJJin, 

PIETRO  PERUGINO,  (ocAVil^mmtht^^^^ 
Place  where  he  was  born,  in  the  EMeJiaJlical 
State,  Anno  144^,  was  another  Difciple  of 
Andrea  Verrocchio.  What  Chara^erht  had, 
fee  Pag,  zzy.  He  was  fo  very  miferable  and 
covetous  a  Wretch,  that  the  Lofs.of  his  Mo- 
ney by  Thieves,  broke  his  Hearr,  Anno  i  fi^.  -^^^v^ 

DOMENICO  GHIRLANDAIQ.r-^^^^ 
^Florentine,  horn  Jnno  1449,  was  at  firft  dc- 
fign'd  for  the  Profeffion  of  a  Goldfrnith  -y  but 
foUow'd  his  more  prevailing  Inclinations  to 
T  4  Painting 
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Painting  with  fuch  Succefs,  that  he  i$  rank'd 
jEt  44  ^"^^^^S^  prime  Mafiers  in  his  time.  See 
L^'-v-^  farther  Pag.  Z24.    He  died  Anno  1493 . 

r\y^     FRANCESCO  RAIBOLmi,  common- 
Hfo.  ly  call'd  FRANCIA^   born  at  Bologna  ^ 
Anno  I4f05  was  at  firfta  Goldfmith^  or  Jew- 
eller   afterwards  a  Graver  of  Coins  and  il/^- 
dals'y  but  at  l  ift  applying  himfelf  to  Paintings 
he  acquir'd  great  Reputation  by  his  Works  r 
And  particuiarly  by  a  Piece  of  St.  Sebafiian^ 
whom  he  had  drawn  bound  to  a  Tree,  with 
his  Hands  tied  over  his  Head.    In  which  Fx- 
gure,  befides  the  Dehcacy  of  its  Colouring, 
and  Gracefulnefs  of  the  Pofture,  the  Propor- 
tion of  its  Parts  was  fo  admirably  juft  and  true, 
that  all  the  fucceeding  Bolognefe  Painters  (e- 
ven  Hannibal  Cafrache  himfelf)   ftudy'd  its 
Meafures  as  their  Rule^  and  followM  them  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  Ancients  had  done  the 
Canon  of  Polyclettis.    It  was  under  the  Difci- 
pline  of  this  Mafter,  that  Marc.  Antonio^  Ra^ 
phaeVs  hell  Graver ^  learnt  the  Rudiments  of 
his  Art.    Count  Malvafia  affirms,  he  liv'd 
JEt.  80.  till  the  Year  if  30 :  tho'  Vafari  fays,  he  dy'd 
U^/NJ  in  I  f  18  s  and  will  have  the  Occafion  of  his 
Death  to  have  been  a  Fit  offranfport^  that 
feiz'd  him,  upon  Sight  of  the  famous  St.  Ce- 
cilia^ 
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till<^^  which  Raphael  had  painted^  and  fent  to 
hiflij  to  put  up  in  one  of  the  Churches  in  Bo- 
logna. 

FRA  BARTOLOMEO^  homztSa-^^^ 
mgnano^  a  Village  about  ten  Miles  from  Flo^  1469. 
rencen^  Anno  14695  was  a  Difciple  of  Coftmo 
Rojfelli:  but  much  more  beholden  to  the 
Works  of  Lionafdo  da  Vinci^  for  his  e^ctraor- 
dinary  Skill  in  Painting.  He  was  very  well 
vers'd  in  the  Fundamentals  of  Deftgn :  and 
befides,  hadfo  many  other  laudable  Qualities  ^ 
that  Raphael^  after  he  had  quitted  the  School 
0f  Perugino^  apply'd  himfelf  to  this  Mafier^ 
and  under  him,  ftudy'd  the  Rules  of  Pe^^fpe^ 
flive^  together  with  the  Art  of  Managing  and 
Uniting  his  Colours,  He  turn'd  Dominican- 
Fryar\  Anno  i  f  oo,  and  after  fome  time,  was  by 
his  Superiors  fent  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Mark^  in 
Florence.  He  painted  both  Portraits  and  Hi- 
ftories^  but  his  fcrupulous  Confcience  wou'd 
Jiardly  ever  fuffer  him  to  draw  Naked  Figures^ 
tho'  no  Body  underllood  them  better.  He 
died  Anno  if  17,  and  was  the  firft  who  Inven-  -^^-  4^- 
ted,  and  made  ufe  of  a  Lay-man,  ^"^^ 

ALBERr  DURER^y  born  at  Nurcm-  r^^A^ 
herg^  on  Good-Friday,  Anno  147 1,  by  the  ^47^- 

Inftrudipns 
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Inj[lrii£tions  of  his  Father,  a  curious  Jeweller  *y 
the  Precepts  of  Michael  JVolgemuth^  a  confi- 
derable  Painterly  and  the  Rules  of  Geometry^ 
Archite^ure^  and  PerfpeSlhe^  became  the  moft 
excellent  of  all  the  German  Mafiers.  And 
notwithftanding  that  his  Manner  oi  Deftgn  is 
generally  hard,  ftifF,  and  ungraceful,  and  his 
Gufto  entirely  Gothic  y  yet  he  was  otherwife  fo 
very  well  accomplifh'd,  that  his  Prints  were 
had  in  great  Efteem all  over  Italy-y  copy'd  at 
Venice^  by  the  famous  Marc.  Antonio^  and  fo 
much  admir'd  even  by  Raphael  himfelf,  that 
he  hung  them  up  in  his  own  Chamber,  and 
us'd  frequently  to  lament  the  misfortune  of  fo. 
great  a  Genius^  to  be  brought  up  in  a  Coun- 
try where  nothing  was  to  befeen,  that  might 
furnifh  him  with  noble  Ideas  ^  or  give  him 
any  Light  into  things  neceflary  {ox  grand  Com- 
fofitions.    His  principal  Works  were  Painted 
at  Prague^  in  the  Palace  of  the  Empcrour 
jV/i?Ari^^/7/^;^  I.  who  had  fuch  a  Regard  for  his 
fingular  Merit,  that  he  prefented  him  with  a 
Coat  of  Arms^  as  the  Badge  of  Nobility.  He 
was  alfo  much  in  Favour  with  the  Emperour 
Charles  V.  and  for  his  folid  good  Senfe ,  as 
well  as  his  modeft  and  agreeable  Temper,  be- 
lov'd  by  every  Body,  and  happy  in  all  Places, 
but  only  at  Home^  where  the  penurious  and 

fordid 
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fordid  humours  of  a  miferable  Shrew  ^  his 
^ife^  fhorten'd  his  Days,  j^mo  lyiS,  VideMt.yj 
Pag,  p8 .  And  Note  farther,  that  befides  the 
Obligations  we  have  to  iMv^^great  Man^  as  a 
Painter^  and  Graver  5  we  are  mudh  behol- 
den to  him,  as  an  Author -y  for  the  "Treatife  he 
wrote  of  Geometry ,  PerfpeSlive^  Fortification^ 
and  the  Proportions  of  Human  Bodies. 

MICHELANGELO  BUONARRUOfl.t--^^ 
nobly  defcended,  and  born  near  Florence  Anno  ^  474 
14745  was  a  Difciple  of  Domenico  GhirJan* 
daio^  and  moft  profoundly  skill'd  in  the  Arts 
o£  Paintings  Sculpture^  and  Archite^ure.  He 
has  the  Name  of  the  greateft  Defigner  that 
has  ever  been :  and  'tis  univerfally  allow'd  him, 
that  never  any  Painter  in  the  World  under- 
ftood  Anatomy  fo  well.  He  was  alfo  an  ex- 
cellent Poet^  and  not  only  highly  efteem'd  by 
feveral  Popes  fucceflively  5  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Ttufcany^  by  the  Repuhlick  of  Venice^  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  by  King  Framis  \. 
and  by  moft  of  the  Monarch s  and  Princes  of 
Chriftendom:  but  was  alfo  invited  over  into 
'Turky^  by  Solyman  tht  Magnificent^  upon  a 
Defign  he  then  had  of  making  a  Bridge  over 
the  Hellefpont  ^  from  Conflantino^le  to  Pera, 
Id^is  moft  celebrated  Piece  of  Paintingy  is  that 
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of  the  Laji  Judgment^  m  the  Pope's  Chapeh 
He  died  in  great  Wealth  at  Rome^  from 
whence  his  Body  was  tranflated  to  Florence^ 

jEt.  90.  znd  there  hooourably  interr'd>  ^mo  if 64.. 

^-^^'''^^'^'''^  F^ide  Pag.  zz^. 

f>^A>0    GIORGIO    del    CASfEL   FRANCO  y 
M77'  call'd  GIORQIONE^  becaufe  of  his  noble 
and  comely  afpeft,  was  bom  at  'Trevifam^  a 
Province  in  the  State  of  Venice^  Anno  14775 
and  received  his  firft  Inftruftions  from  Giovan-- 
ni  Bellino :  but  having  afterwards  ftudied  the 
Works  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci^  he  foon  arriv'd 
to  a  Manner  oi  Painting  fuperior  to  them  both ; 
Defign'd  with  greater  Freedom  5  Coloured 
with  more  Strength  and  Beauty,  gave  a  better 
Relievo^  more  Life,  and  a  nobler  Spirit  to  his 
Figures,  and  was  the  firft  (amongft  the  Lorn" 
hards)    who  found  out  the  admirable  EfFe&s 
of  ftrong  Lights  and  Shadows.    He  excell'd 
both  in  Portraits  and  Hiftories :  but  his  mofl: 
valuable  Piece  in  Oy/,  is  that  of  cur  Saviour 
carrying  his  Crofsj  now  at  Venice  j  where  it  is 
had  in  wonderful  Efteem  and  Veneration.  He 
di^d  young  of  the  Plague  (which  he  got  in  the 
Arms  of  his  Mifirefs^  who  was  infeded  with 
i^^rYsjit)  Anno  ifil  :  having  been  likcwife  as  fa- 

,  mous 
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mous  for  his  Performances  in  Mufic^  as  his 
Productions  in  Painting.    Vide  Pag.  2z8., 

I'lTlANO  the  moft  univerfaf  G^;^/W  of, 


all  the  Lombard  School^  the  beft  Colourift  of  1477'* 
all  the  Moderns^  and  the  moft  em^inent  for  Hi-^ 
fioriesy  LandfcapeSy  and  Portraits^  was  born 
at  C adore ^  in  the  Venetian  l^erritoriesy  Anno^ 
1477,  being  defcehded  from  the  ancient  Fa- 
mily  of  the  Vecelli.  He  was  bred  up  in  the 
School  of  Gio.Bellinoy  at  the  fame  time  with 
Giorgione :  but  improved  himfelf  more  by  the 
Emulation  that  was  betwixt  him  and  his  Feh 
kw-DifcipIey  than  by  the  Inftruftions  of  his 
Mafter.  He  was  cenfur'd  indeed  by  M.  An- 
gelo  Buvmrrmti,{or  wmt  of  Corre£tnefsini)^- 
^gn^  (a  Fault  common  to  all  the  Lombard^ 
Paintersy  wha  had  not  been  acquainted  with 
the  Antiquities)  yet  that  Defeft  was  abundant- 
ly fupply'd  in  all  the  other  parts  of  a  moft  ac- 
complifhM  Artift.  He  made  three  feveral  Por- 
traits of  the  Emperour  Charles  V.  who  lov'd 
him  fo  entirely,  that  he  honour'd  him  with* 
Knighthood^  created  him  Count  Palatiney  made 
all  his  Defcendents  Gentlemeny  affign'd  him. 
a  confiderable  Penfion  out  of  the  Chamber  af 
Naples^  and  what  other  remarkable  Proofs  of 
lli^  AfFeftign  he  ihew'd  him,  kopag,  88^  89, 
3  and 
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and  a  CharaSler  o^hisWoxks^  pag,  2185  and| 
229.    He  painted  alfo  his  Son  Philip  II.  So^\ 
lyman  Emperor  of  the  "Turks^  two  Popes^  three  f 
Kings^  two  Emprejfes^  feveral  ^eens^  and  al-  I 
moft  all  the  Princes  of  //^/j,  together  with  ; 
the  fam'd  Lud.Ariojlo^  -mdi  Peter  Aretine^  hrs  | 
intimate  Friends.    Nay,  fo  great  was  the| 
Name  and  Reputation  of  Titiarij  that  there 
was  hardly  a  Perfon  of  any  Eminence  then  li- 
ving m  Europe^  from  whom  he  did  not  receive 
fome  particular  mark  of  Efteem :  and  befidcs, 
being  of  a  Temper  wonderfully  obliging  and 
generous,  his  Houfe  at  Fenice  was  the  con- 
iVant  Rendezvous  of  all  the  Virtuoft^  and  Peo- 
ple of  the  bed  Qiiality.    He  was  fo  happy  in 
the  conftitution  of  his-  Body,  that  he  never. 
Mt.  99.  had  been  fick  till  the  Year  i  f  7(5,  when  he  di- 
o^^'V^  ed  of  the  Plague^  full  of  Honour,  Glory  and 
Riches,  leaving  behind  him  two  Sons  and  a 
Brother^  of  whom  Pomponio  the  eldeft  was  a 
Ckrgy-man^  and  well-preferr'd  3  but 

ORJflO^  the  youngeji  Son^  painted  fe- 
veral Portraits  that  might  ftand  in  Compctiti- 
on  with  thofe  oihxs  Father's  Hand.  He  was 
femous  alfo  for  many  Hiftory-pieces^  which  he 
made  at  Venice^  in  Concurrence  with  Paul 
Veronefe^  and  tint  or  et.   But  bewitch 'd  at  laft 

with 
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with  the  hopes  of  finding  the  Philofopher's 
Stone^  he  laid  afide  his  Pencil^  and  having  re- 
duc'd  moft  of  what  had  been  got  by  his  /V 
iher^  into  Smoke ,  died  of  the  Plague  foon  af- 
ter him,  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age. 

FRJNC  ESCO  FECELLIO,  Titi- 
an* $  Broth  er,  was  train'd  up  to  Arms^  but 
Jtpplying  himfelf  afterwards  to  Paintings  He 
became  fo  great  a  Proficient  therein,  that  27- 
tian  grew  jealous  of  him  y  and  fearing,  he  . 
might  in  time  come  to  eclipfe  his  Reputation, 
fent  him  (upon  pretended  Bufinefs)  to  Ferdi- 
nand King  of  the  Romans :  and  there  found 
(iich  means  to  divert  him  from  Paintings  that 
he  quite  gave  over  the  Study  of  it,  and  ne- 
ver any  farther  attempted  it,  unlefs  it  were  to 
make  a  Portrait  now  and  then,  at  the  Re- 
queft  of  his  particular  Acquaintance. 

AND REAdelSAR'TO,  (fo  call'd  bc-^rvy^O 
caufe  a  T'aylof  s  ^o\\)  born  ixt  Florence^  Anno  MZ^- 
1478  J  was  a  Difciple  o(  Pietro  di  Co/mo  ^ 
very  careful  and  diligent  in  his  Works  3  and 
his  Colouring  was  wonderfully  fweet :  but  his 
Pidures  generally  want  Strength  and  Life,  as 
well  ^sthcirJuthory  who  was  naturally  mild,  ti- 
morous, and  poor-fpirited.    He  was  fent 

for 
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for  to  Pm^is^  by  Francis  \,  where  he  might  have 
gathered  great  Riches,  but  that  his  Wife  and 
Relations  would  not  fuffer  him  to  continue 
iong  there.  He  lived  in  a  mean  and  con- 
temptible Condition,  becaufc  he  fet  but  a  ve- 
ry little  Value  upon  his  own  Performances  : 
Yet  the  .Florentines  had  fo  great  an  Efteem 
for  his  Works  5  that  during  the  Fury  of 
the  Popular  Fa£lions  amongft  them,  they  pre- 
fcrv'd  his  Pieces  from  the  Flames,  when  they 
41.  neither  fpared  Churches,  nor  any  thing  elfe* 
t^VNJ  He  died  of  the  Plague^  Anno  if  zo. 

(XA^  RJFJeLLE  da  URBJNO  ^  born  Anm 
14^3.  1483,  was  one  of  the  handfomeft'  and  belt 
temper'd  Men  living.  ^  See  fome  Account  of 
him  Pag.  izf  :  and  add  to  it,  that  by  the  ge- 
neral Confent  of  Mankindy  he  is  acknowledg- 
ed to  have  been  the  Prince  of  the  Modern 
Painters  5  and  is  oftentimes  ftyl'd  the  Divine 
Raphael,  for  the  inimitable  Graces  oihisPen-- 
cily  and  for  the  Excellence  of  his  Genius^:  which 
feem'd  to  have  fomething  more  than  Humane 
in  its  Compofition:  that  he  was  belov'd  in 
the  higheft  degree  by  the  Popes  Julius  IL 
and  Leo  X.  that  he  was  admir'd  and  courted 
by  all  the  Princes  and  States  of  Europe  5  and 
particularly  by  Henry  VIIL  who  would  fain 

have 
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liave  obliged  him  to  come  over  into  England : 
that  his  Perfon  was  the  Wonder  and  Delight 
oiRome^  1XS  his  Works  are  now  the  Glory  of 
it :  that  he  liv'd  in  the  greateft:  State  and 
Splendor  imaginable ,  moft  of  the  eminent 
Mafters  in  his  time  being  ambitious  of  work- 
ing under  him :  and  that  he  never  went  a- 
broad,  without  a  Croud  of  Artifts^  and  others, 
whd  attended,  and  foUow'd  him  purely  out 
ofRefpeft:  that  he  declin'd  i^f^^^m^^^  (tho^ 
very  advantageous  Offers  had  been  made  him) 
in  hopes  of  a  CardinaVs  Cap^  which  he  ex* 
pe£ted  j  but  falling  into  a  Fe'ver  in  the  mean 
time,  and  concealing  the  true  Caufe  of  his 
Diflemper  from  his  Phyficians    Death  difap- 
pointed  him  of  the  Reward  due  to  his  moft^/^ 
extraordinary  Merits,  Anno  ifzd.  L/'V^ 

G/0.  ANTONIO  REGILLO  da  FOR-  C\J^ 
DENONE;  born  at  aPlace  fo  call'd,  not  ^484- 
far  from  Udine^  in  the  Venetian  Territories^ 
Anno  1484,  after  fome  time  fpent  in  Letters 
and  Mufic ,  apply'd  himfelf  to  Painting  j  yec 
without  any  other  Guide  to  condu6i:  him,  be- 
lide  his  own  prompt  and  lively  Genius^  and 
the  Works  of  Giorgione :  which  he  ftudied  at 
F mice  with  fo  much  Attention,  that  he  foon 
arrived  to  a  Manner  of  Colouring  nothing  infc- 

V  lior 
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rior  to  his  Pattern.  But  that  which  tended 
yet  more  to  his  Improvement^  was  the  conti- 
nued Emulation  betwixt  himfelf  and  "titian^ 
with  whom  he  difputed  the  Superiority and 
for  fear  of  being  infulted  by  his  Ri'val^  pain- 
ted (while  he  was  at  Venice)  with  a  Sword 
by  his  fide.  This  noble  Jealoufy  infpir'd  him 
with  an  Elevation  of  Thought,  quicken'd  his 
Invention^  and  produc'd  feveral  excellent  Pie- 
ces in  Oz/j  Diflemper^  and  Frefco.  From  Fe^ 
nice  he  went  to  Genoua^  where  he  undertook 
fome  things  in  Competition  with  Pierino  del 
Vaga:  but  not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the 
Perfe£lions  of  Pierino'sPcncil^  he  retm-n'd  to 
Venice  ^  and  afterwards  vifited  feverai  other 
parts  of  Lombardy  >  was  Knighted  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  at  laft  being  fent  for  to 
Ferrara^  was  fo  much  efteem'd  there ,  that 
jEt.  f6,  he  is  faid  to  have  beenpoifon'd  (Jnno  if  4qO  by 
^-^^'V^  fom.e  who  envy'd  the  Favours  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Duke.  He  renounc'd  his  Fa- 
mily-Name L1CIN1O5  out  of  Hatred  to  one  of 
his  Brothers,  who  attempted  to  murder  him. 

^""^•-^^    SEBJStlJNO  del  PIOMBO^  a  Native 
f  •  of  Venice^  Anno  i+Sf,  took  his  Name  from 
an  Office  given  him  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 
in  the  Lead-Mines.    He  was  defign'd  by  his 

Father 
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tiVihtv  for  the  Profeflion  of  Muftc ,  which 
he  praftis'd  for  fome  time,  with  Reputation  ^ 
'till  following  at  laft  the  more  powerful  Dic- 
tates of  Nature^  he  betook  himfelf  to  Paint- 
ing^  and  became  a  Difciple  of  old  Gio.  Belli- 
no  :  continued  his  Studies*  under  Gicrgione 
and  having  attain'd  his  excellent  Manner  of 
Colourings  went  to  Rome  ^  where  he  infinua- 
ted  himfelf  fo  far  into  the  Favour  of  Michael 
Angelo^  by  fiding  with  him  and  his  Party  a- 
gainft  Raphaehy  that  pleas'd  with  the  fweet- 
nefs  and  beauty  of  his  Pencil^  he  immediately 
furnifli'd  him  with  fome  of  his  own  Deftgns^ 
and  letting  them  pafs  under  Sehajiian's  Name, 
cry'd  him  up  for  the  befl:  Painter  in  Rome* 
And  indeed  fo  univerf il  was  the  Applaufe  which 
he  gain'd  by  his  Piece  of  Lazarus  raised  from 
the  Dead^  (the  Defign  of  which  had  likewife 
been  given  him  by  Michael  Angelo)  that  no- 
thing but  the  famous  'Transfiguration  of  Ra-- 
phaer^  could  Eclipfe  it.    He  has  the  Name 
of  being  the  firft  who  Invented  the  Art  of 
preparing  Plaifter-walls^  for  Oyl-painting  (with 
a  Compofition  of  Pitchy  Maflick^  and  ^lick- 
li?ne)  but  was  generally  fo  flow,  and  lazy  in 
his  Performances  5  that  other  Hands  were 
oftentimes  employed  in  finifliing  what  he  had 
begun.    He  died  Anno  if 47.  Kyy^ 
V  z  BAR^ 
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r^^A^    BARfOLOMEO  (in  the  ^ufcan  BialeB' 
•  call'd  BACCIO)  BANDINELLI,  a  Floren^ 
fine  Painter  and  Sculptor    born  A?mo  1487  j 
Vas  a  Difciple  of  Qio.  Trance fco  Rufiici^  and 
by  the  help  of  Anatomy^  joyn'd  with  his  other 
Studies,  became  a  very  excellent  and  correct 
Defigner :  but  in  the  Cohuring^  part  was  fo 
unfortunatej  .that^  after  he  had  heard  MVA^^/ 
Angela  condemn  it,  for  being  hard  and  un- 
pleafant,  he  never  could.be  prevailed  upon  to 
make  any  farther  Ufe  of  his  Pencil:  but  al- 
ways engag'd  fome  other  Hand  in  Colourings 
his  Deftgf^s^    However,  in  Sculpture  he  fuc- 
ceeded  better :  and  for  2i  Defcent  from  the  Crofsy. 
in  Mezzo'Relievo^  was  Knighted  by  the 
peror.  He  was  likewife  much  in  favour  with 
Francis  I.  and  acquired  great  Reputation  by 
feveral  of  his  Figures^  and  abundance  of  Draw-*^ 
ings:  which  yet  are  more  admir'd  for  their 
Mt.jzM^'^  Out-line^  and  Proportion^  than  for  being  , 
tX^V^J  either  graceful,  or  gentile.  He  died  Amo  if  f  p. 

C\A^    GIULIO  ROMANO  r  born  Amo  1492, 
54P2'  was  the  greateft^r///?,  and  moft  univerfal 
Painter^  of  all  the  Difciples  of  Raphael:  be- 
lov'd  by  him  as  if  he  had  been^is  Son ,  for 
the  wonderful  fweetnefs  of  his  temper  j  and? 

I  made 
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made  one  of  his  Heirs^  upon  condition,  that 
he  fliould  aflift  in  finiflaing  fuch  things  as  he 
had  left  imperfe£t.  He  was  profoundly  learn'd 
in  all : the  .parts  of  the  Antiquities:  and  by 
convcrfing  with  the  Works  of  the  moft  ex- 
cellent Poets^  (particularly  Homer)  had  made 
himfclf  an  abfolute  M?/?^r  of  the  Qualificati- 
ons neceflarily  required  in  a  grand  Dejigner. 
He  continu'd  for  fome  Years  at  Rome ,  after 
the  death  of  Raphael:  and  by  the  Diredions 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.  wrought  feveral  admi- 
rable Pieces  in  the  Hall  of  Conjiantine^  and 
other  publick  Places.    But  his  principal  P^r- 
formances  were  at  Mantoua :  where  he  was 
fent  for  by  the  Marquefe  Frederico  Gonzaga  > 
and  where  he  made  his  Name  illuftrious ,  by 
a  noble  and  ftately  Palace,  built  after  his  Mo- 
del 3  and  beautified  with  Variety  of  Paintings, 
after  his  Defigns.    And  indeed  in  Architecture 
h€  was  fo  eminently  Skilful  5  that  he  was  in- 
vited back  to  Rome^  with  an  Offer  made 
him,  of  being  the  chief  ArchiteU  of  St.  Pe* 
ter's  Church :  but  whilfl:  he  was  debating  with 
himfelf ,  whether  or  no  he  fhould  accept  of 
this  Opportunity,  of  returning  glorioufly  into 
his  own  Country^  Death  interposed,  Anno  i  f  46.  ^^yr^>J^ 
Fide  Pag.  zz6. 
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r\y^  yjcopo  cjruci^  caira  PUNfOR^ 

MO^  from  the  Place  of  his  Birth,  Jnnoi^p-^^ 
Studied  under  Liomrdo  da  Find  ^  Marion o 
JlbertinelU^  Pietro  di  Cofimo^  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto:  but  chiefly  follow'd  the  Manner  of 
the  laft  5  both  in  Deftgn  and  Colouring.  He 
was  of  fo  unhappy  a  Temper  of  Mind,  that 
though  his  Works  had  ftood  the  Teft  even 
of  Raphael^  and  Michael  Angelo  (the  beft 
Judges)  yet  he  could  never  order  them  fo  as 
to  pleafe  himfelf ;  and  was  fo  far  from  being 
fatisfied  with  any  thing  he  had  ever  done, 
that  he  was  in  great  Danger  of  lofing  the 
Gracefulnefs  of  his  own  Manner^  by  imita- 
ting  that  of  other  (inferior)  Mafters^  and 
particularly  the  Style  of  Albert  Durer  in  his 
Prints.  He  fpent  moll  of  his  time  at  Flo- 
rence^  where  he  painted  the  Chapel  of  St.  Lau-^ 
rence :  but  was  fo  wonderfully  tedious  about 
it,  that  in  the  fpace  ©f  eleven  Years  he  would 
admit  no  body  to  fee  what  he  had  perform 'd. 
He  was  alfo  of  fo  spean  and  pitiful  a  Spirit, 
that  he  chofe  rather  to  be  employ'd  by  Ordi-^ 
nary  Peopky  for  inconfiderable  Gains  s  than 
52  P^^^^^^  Noblemen^  at  any  Rates:  fo 
^^^^r^^^^t^^  Anno  If ^6. 
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GIOVANNI   i5'Z7i)/Ar£,  fo  namM^"^^^ 
from  the  Place  where  he  was  born  (being  the 
Metropolis  oi  Frioul)  Anno  14.94  j  wasinftruded 
by  Giorgione  at  Venice^  and  at  Rome  became  a 
Difciple  of  Raphael:  and  is  celebrated,  for 
having  been  the  Remver  of  Stucco-work ,  (a 
Compofition  of  Lime  and  Mar  hie -powder)  in 
ufe  among  the  mcknt  Romans^  and  difcover'd 
in  the  Subterranean  Vfiults  of  Titus's  Palace  5 
which  he  reftor'd  to  its  original  Splendor  and 
Perfedion.  He  was  employed  by iJ^/j^^i?/,  in  a- 
dorning  the  Apartments  of  the  Vatican  5  and 
afterwards  by  feveral  Princes ,  and  Cardinals^ 
in  the  chief  Palaces  of  Rome  and  Florence: 
and  by  the  agreeable  Variety  and  Richnefs  of 
his  Fancy,  and  his  peculiar  Happinefs  in  ex- 
prefling  all  forts  of  Animals^  Fruity  Flowers^ 
and  the  Still-life^  both  in  Bajfo-relievo^  and 
Colours^  acquir'd  the  Reputation  of  being  the 
beft  Majier  in  the  World,  for  Decorations, 
and  Ornaments  in  Stucco^  and  Grotefque,  He 
died  Anno  if64,  and  \^  bury'd,  according  j<^^ 
to  his  Defire,  in  the  Rotunda^  near  his  dear  L/'V^ 
Mafter  Raphael. 

ANTONIO  ALLEGRI,   cali'd  COR-(^^^^^ 
REGGIO,    from  the  Place  where  be  was  ^^^^^' 
V  4  born, 
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born,  in  the  Dukedom  of  Modern^  Anno  1 4P4, 
was  a  Man  of  fuch  admirable  Natural  Parts, 
that  nothing  but  the  unhappinefs  of  his  Edu- 
cation (which  gave  him  no  Opportunities  ei- 
ther of  ffudying  at  Rome^  or  Florence  >  or  of 
confulting  the  Antiquities^  for  perfefting  him- 
fclf  in  Defign)  hinder'd  him  from  being  the 
mod  excellent  Painter  in  the  World.  Yet 
neverthelefs  he  had  a  Genius  {o  fublime,  and 
was  Mafterof  z  Pencil^  fo  wonderfully  foft, 
tender,  beautiful,  and  xharming,  that  Julio 
Romano  having  feea  a  Leda^  and  a  naked  Ve^ 
nus  painted  by  him,  for  Frederick  Duke  of 
Modena  (who  intended  them  a  Prefent  for  the 
Emperour)  declar'd,  he  thought  it  impoffible 
for  any  thing  of  Colours  ever  to  go  beyond 
them.  His  chief  Works  are  at  Modena^  and 
Parma  :  at  the  laft  of  which  Places  he  fpent 
moft  of  his  Life,  poor,  and  little  taken  no- 
tice of,  working  hard  to  maintain  his  Family, 
which  was  fomewhat  large.  He  was  ex-' 
tremely  humble  and  modeft  in  his  Behaviour  > 
liv'd  very  devoutly,  and  died  much  lamented 
^/.40.  in  the  Tear  1/345  having  thrown  himfelf 
cyVVinto  a  Fever ^  by  drinking  cold  Water,  when 
his  Body  was  overheated,  with  bringing  home 
fome  Copper  Money  (to  the  Value  of  fixty 
Crowns)  which  he  had  receiv'd  for  one  of 
^  his 
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his  Pieces.   See  more  Pag.  z^i^  and  t^z. 


JBJrriST^  FRANCO  his  Contemporary, 
a  Native  of  Venice^  was  a  Difciple  of  Michael 
Angela  5  whofe  Manner  he  followed  fo  clofe, 
that  in  the  Correitnefs  of  his  Out-line  he  fur- 
pafs'd  moft  of  the  Majiers  in  his  time.  His 
Paintings  are  pretty  numerous,  and  difpers'd 
all  over  Italy ^  and  other  parts  of  Europe :  but 
his  Colouring  being  very  dry ,  they  are  not 
much  more  efteem'd  than  the  Prints  which 
he  Etch'd.    He  died  Jnno  lydi . 

LUCAS  van  LETDEN  ^  fo  call'd  fromrvA^O 
the  Place  where  he  was  born,  Anno  1494,  I45^4« 
was  at  firft  a  Difciple  of  his  Father^  a  Pain-^ 
ter  of  note  5  and  afterwards  of  Cornelius  En-- 
gelhert  :  and  wonderfully  cry'd  up  in  Holland^ 
and  the  Low-Countries  '^  for  his  Skill  in  Paint^ 
ing^  arid  Graving.  He  was  prodigioufly  la- 
borious in  his  Works,  and  a  great  Emulator 
of  Albert  Durery  with  whom  he  became  at 
length  fo  intimate,  that  they  drew  each  others 
PiSlure,  And  indeed  their  Manner^  and  Style^ 
are  in  all  refpe£ts  fo  very  much  alike,  that  it 
feem'd  as  if  one  and  the  fame  Soul  had  ani- 
mated them  both .  He  was  magnificent  both 
in  his  Habit^  atid  wy  of  Living :  and  died 
•     '  Anno 
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Anno  If) 35  after  an  Interview  betwixt  him 
^^"^'^^'^''^  and  Ibme  oxhtxPainters^  at  Middlehurgh :  where 
difputing,  and  falling  out  in  their  Cups,  Lu- 
cas^ fancying  they  had  poifon'd  him,  lan- 
guilh'd  by  Degrees ,  and  in  fix  Years  time 
pined  away 5  purely  with  Conceit. 

^INriN  MJrsrS  of  Antwerp,  was 
the  Contemporary  of  Lucas  >  and  famous  for 
having  been  transform'd  from  a  Black finith  to 
a  Painter,  by  the  Force  of  Love,  and  for  the 
Sake  of  a  Mijlrefs ,  who  diflik'd  his  former 
Profeffion.  He  was  a  painful  and  diligent  I- 
mitator  of  the  ordinary  Life,  and  much  bet- 
ter at  reprefenting  the  Defe£is,  than  the  Beau^ 
ties  of  Nature.  One  of  his  beft  Pieces  is  a 
Defcent  from  the  Crofs  (in  a  Chapel  of  the 
Cathedral,  at  Antwerp)  for  which,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  oxhtr  Hift or ies,  ^nd  Portraits,  he 
gain'd  a  great  Number  of  Admirers  ^  efpecial- 
ly  for  his  laborious  Neatnefs,  which  in  truth 
was  the  principal  part  of  his  Chara£ler.  He 
diiedi  Anno  1^19- 

Befide  the  two  Mafiers  laft  mentioned,  there 
were  feveral  other /^/(^r)'-/)^/;^/^?^,  who  flou- 
rifh'd  in  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  a- 
bout  this  time.    But  their  Manner  being  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  Gothique^  Hard^  and  Dry  y  more  like 
the  Style  of  Cimahue^  in  the  Dawning  of  the 
jirt  of  Paintings  than  the  Gufto  of  Raphael^ 
in  its  Meridian  Lujirey  we  fhall  only  give 
you  the  Names  of  fome  of  the  moll  noted  ^ 
and  fuch  were  Mabufe ,  Aldegraef^  Schoorely 
Frans.  Floris  ,  I^artin  Hemskerck  ,  Chrif. 
ScbwartSy  &c. 

POLIDORO  of  CARAFAGGIO^CkJ^^ 
(in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan)  was  born  1 49^3  ^  4i^r* 
and  till  18  Years  of  Age  5  brought  up  to  no 
better  an  Employment  than  carrying  Stone 
and  Mortar y  in  the  New  Buildings  of  Pope 
Leo  X.  But  being  tempted  at  laft  by  the  Per- 
formances of  Gio,  d'Udine  y  to  try  his  Ttalent 
in  Deftgn-y  by  the  Affiftance  of  one  of  his  Scho^^ 
larsj  and  his  own  indefatigable  Application  to 
the  Antiquities^  in  a  little  time  he  became  fo 
skilful  an  Artifi^  that  he  had  the  Honour  of 
contributing  much  to  the  finifliing  thofe  glo- 
rious Works  in  the  Vatican,  He  aflbciated 
himfelf  both  in  the  Study  and  Pradice  of  his 
Arty  with  one  MATURINO^  a  Florentine  i 
and  their  G^;^m  being  very  conformable,  they 
liv'd  together  like  Brothers^  working  in  Fref- 
(0  upon  feveral  Frontifpieces  of  the  moft  noble 
Palaces  in  Rome:  whereby  they  acquir'd  great 
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^Reputation  5  their  ImeMionhcing  the  richeft, 
and  thieir  Pefgn  the  eafieft  that  could  any 
where  he  feen.    But  Maturino  dying  about 
the  Year  if  27  ,  and  Rome  being  then  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Spaniards ,  Polidoro  retir'd  to 
Naples^  ai^  from  thence  to  Mejfma-y  where 
his  ex^celleiit  ^ahnt  in  JlrchiteUure  alfo  being 
laighly  commended ,  he  was  order'd  to  pre- 
pare the  Triumphal  Arches  for  the  Reception 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  from  Taunts  j  for 
•which  he  w^s  nobly  rewarded:  and  being  af- 
terwards defirous  of  feeing  Rome  once  more^ 
in  his  return  thither  was  murther'd  by  Jiis  Ser- 
vant and  Accomplices ,  for  the  fake  of  his 

JE:t.  48.  Money,  and  bury'd  at  Mejfma^  Anno  1^43. 

O'-V^  ^i^^  P^g'  ^^7- 

r^'^  ROSSO  (fo  calPd  from  his  red  Hair)  bom 
^4P^-  at  Florence^  Anno  145^5  was  educated  in  the 
Study  of  Philofophy^  Mufic^  Poetry^  Archi-^ 
teSlure^  &c.  and  having  learn'd  the  firft  Rur 
diments  of  Deftgn  from  the  Cartones  of  Mi'^ 
chael  Angelo^  improved  himfelf  bythe  help  of 
Anatomy  5  which  he  underftood  fo  very  well, 
that  he  compos'd  two  Books  upon  that  Sub* 
jed.  He  had  a  co'^ioMS  Invention^  great  Skill 
in  the  Mixture  of  his  Colours ,  and  in  the 
piftribution  of  his  Lights  and  Shadows  :  y^as 

very 
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very  happy  alfo  in  his  Naked  Figures^  v}Yach 
he  exprefs'd  with  a  good  Relievo^  and  proper 
Attitudes and  would  have  excelPd  in  all  the 
Parts  of  Paintingy  had  he  not  been  too  licen-^ 
Horn  and  extravagant  fometimes,  and  fuffer'd 
himfelf  rather  to  be  hurry'd  away  with  the 
heat  of  an  unbounded  Fancy ^  than  govern'd 
by  his  own  Judgment^  or  the  Rules  of  Art. 
From  Florence  his  Curiofity  carry'd  him  to 
Rome  and  Venice^  and  afterwards  into  Frame. 
He  was  a  Perfon  well-accomplifli'd  both  in 
Body  ^xA  Mind:  and  by  his  Works  in  the 
Galleries  ^.tFountainbleau^  andby  feveral  Proofs 
which  he  gave  of  his  extraordinary  Know- 
ledge in  Architecture ,  recommended  himfelf 
fo  efFe6tually  to  Francis  I.  that  he  made  him 
Super-intendent  General  of  all  his  Buildings  5 
PiElures^  &c.  as  alfo  a  Canon  of  the  ChapeU 
Royal  ^  allow'd  him  a  confiderable  Penfion  , 
and  gave  him  other  Opportnnities  of  growing 
fo  vaftly  rich ,  that  for  fome  time  he  liv'd 
like  a  Prince  himfelf,  in  all  the  Splendor  and 
Magnificence  imaginable :  till  at  laft  being 
robb'd  of  a  confiderable  Sum>  of  Money,  and 
fiifpefting  one  of  his  intimate  Friends  {Fran-- 
cefco  Pellegrino^  a  Florentine)  he  caus'd  him 
to  be  imprifon'd,  and  put  to  the  Torture  j 
which  he  underwent  with  Courage:  and  ha- 
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ving  in  the  higheft  Extremities  maintain'd 
his  Innocence^  with  fo  much  Conftancy,  as 
to  procure  his  Releafe  >  Rojfo ,  partly  out  of 
Remorfe,  for  the  barbarous  Treatment  of  his 
Friend  -y  and  partly  out  of  Fear  of  the  ill  Con- 
fequcnce  of  his  juft  Relentment,  made  him- 
felf  away  by  Poifofij  Anno  1^41. 

FRANCESCO  PRIMAflCCIO ,  a  fa- 
mous Painter  ^nd  Architect  of  Bologna^  fucceed- 
ed  RoJfo  in  the  Honours  and  Employments 
v^hich  he  enjoy'd  by  the  favour  of  Francis  I. 
and  befideSj  being  very  well  defcended,  was 
made  Abbot  of  St.  Martin  de  Ttroyes^  in  Cham- 
fagne.    He  finifli'd  all  the  feveral  Works  be-  • 
gun  by  his  Predeceflbr  at  Fount ainbleau^  by 
the  Afliftance  of  NICOLO  delV  ABBAtE^ 
an  excellent  Artifi^  his  Difciple :  and  enrich'd 
that  Palace  with  abundance  of  noble  Statues^ 
and  other  Pieces  of  Antiquity ,   which  he 
brought  purpofely  from  Italy  ^  by  the  King's 
Order.    He  had  been  bred  up  at  Mantoua^ 
under  Julio  Romano^  as  well  to  Stucco-work 
as  Painting :  and  by  ftudying  his  Manner^  to- 
gether with  the  Performances  of  other  great 
Mafters  5  became  perfed  in  the  Art  of  De- 
fign  5   and  well  vers'd  in  grand  Compofttions. 
He  continued  in  France  during  the  Remain- 
der 
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der  of  his  Days :  liv'd  in  Pomp  and  State, 
more  like  a  Nobleman  than  a  Painterly  and 
having  been  very  well  efteem'd  in  four  feveral 
Reigns,  dy'd  in  a  good  old  Age,  about  the 
Year  If  70. 

DON  GIULIO  CLOFIO,  the  celebrated  ^^A^ 
Limner y  born  in  ScUvonia^  Anno  1498,  at 
the  Age  of  eighteen  Years  went  to  Italy :  and 
under  the  Condud  of  JuHo  Romano^  apply'd 
himfelf  to  Miniature^  with  fuch  admirable  Suc- 
eefs,  that  never  did  ancient  Greece^  or  modern 
Rome  produce  his  Fellow.  He  exceil'd  both 
in  Portraits  and  Hiflories :  and  (as  Vafari  his 
Contemporary  reports)  was  another  T'itian  in 
the  one,  and  a  fecond  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
other.  He  was  entertain'd  for  fome  time  in 
the  Service  of  the  King  of  Hungary :  after 
whofe  Deceafe  he  returned  to  Italy  ^  and  be- 
ing taken  Prifoner  at  the  facking  of  Rome^ 
by  the  Spaniards^  made  a  Vow  to  retire  into 
a  Convent  J  as  foon  as  ever  he  fliould  recover  his 
Liberty  3  which  he  accordingly  performed,  not 
long  after,  in  Mantoua :  but  upon  a  Difpenfa- 
tion  obtained  from  the  Pop^  by  Cardinal  Gri- 
mani^  foon  laid  afide  the  religious  Habit,  and 
was  reeeiv'd  into  the  Family  of  that  Prince, 
His    Works   were    wonderfully  efteem'd 
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throughout  Europe :  highly  valu'd  by  feveral 
Popes^  by  the  Emperors  Charles  V.  and  Ma^ 
tKimilian  II.  by  Philip  King  of  Spain ,  and 
many  other  illuftrious  Perfonages^  grav'd  by 
Albert  Durer  himfelfj  and  fo  much  admir'd  at 
Romei  that  thofe  Pw^i"  which  he  wrought 
for  the  Cardinal  Farnefe  (in  wfiofc  Palace  he 
Ipent  the  latter  part  of  his  Life)  were  by  all 
JEt.  80/^^^  Lovers  of  Art  reckon'd  in  the  Number  of 
(^/<-yNj  the  Rarities  of  that  City.    Oh.  Anno  1/78. 

f^^^  HANS  HOLBEIN,  borii  at  Baftl,  in 
*  Switzerland ,  Anno  1498,  was  a  Difciple  of 
his  Father^,  by  whofe  Afliftance,  and  his  own 
Induftry,  he  made  a  Wonderful  Progrefs  in 
the  Art  of  Painting:  and  acquir'd  fuch  a 
Name,  by  his  Piece  of  Death's  Dance,  in  the 
Town-hall  of  Bafil,  that  the  famous  Erafmus, 
after  he  had  oblig'd  him  to  draw  his  Pi^ure^ 
fent  him  over  with  it  into  England,  and  gave 
him  Letters  recommendatory  to  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  (then  Lord  Chancellor)  who  received, 
and  entertained  him  with  the  greateft  Refped: 
imaginable,  employ'd  him  in  making  the  Por-- 
traits  of  himfelf  and  Family  s  and  with  the 
fight  of  them  fo  charm'd  King  Henry  VIII. 
that  he  immediately  took  him  into  his  Ser- 
Tice,  and  by  the  many  fignal  Inftances  which 

he 
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he  gave  him  of  his  Royal  Favour  and  Boun- 
ty, brought  him  likewife  into  Efteem  with 
all  the  Nobility,  and  People  of  Eminence  in 
the  Kingdom.  One  of  his  beft  Pieces^  was 
that  of  the  faid  King  with  his  ^ieen^  &c.  at 
JVhite-hallj  which,  with  divers  other  admi- 
rable P^T/r^i;//^  of  his  Hand,  (fomeasbig,  and 
others  lefs  than  the  Life-y  and  as  well  in  JVa-^ 
ter-Colours^  as  in  Frefco  and  0/7)  may  chal- 
lenge a  Place  amongft  thofe  of  the  moft  fam'd 
Italian  Mafters :  Fid.  Pag.  23  f  and  z^6.  He 
was  eminent  alfo  for  a  rich  Vein  of  In'vention^ 
very  confpicuous  in  a  multitude  of  Deftgns^ 
which  he  made  for  Gravers^  Sculptors^  Jewel- 
lers^ &c.  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for 
having  (like  TurpUus^  the  Roman)  perform/d 
all  his  Works  with  his  Left  Hand.  He  died  Mt.  f  5, 
of  the  Plague^  at  London^  Anno  i  f  ^4.  L/^/^ 

Contemporary  w^th  thefe  Mafters  was  UGO  ps^y^/j 
da^.  CARPI^  a  Painter^  upon  no  Account  if 00. 
confiderable,  but  only  for  having  (in  the  Year 
If 00)  found  out  the  ApvT  of  Printing  in 
Chiaro-scuro  :  which  he  perform'd  by 
means  of  t^o  pieces^  or  plates  of  Box :  One  of 
which  ferving  for  the  Out-lines  and  Shadows^ 
the  Other  ftampt  off  w^hatever  Colon?'  was  laid 
upon  it.    And  the  Plate  being  cut  our ,  and 
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hoUow'd  in  proper  Places,  left  the  ivhite  Pa- 
per for  the  Lights^  and  iftade  the  Print  appear 
as  if  it  had  been  heightened  with  a  Pencil. 
I  This  Invention  he  afterwards  iinprov'd,  by  ad- 
ding a  third  Plate^  which  ferv'd  for  the  MW- 
die-tints 'y  and  made  his  Stamps  fo  compleat  j 
that  feveral  famous  Mafiers^  and  among  them 
Parmegiano^  publifh'd  a  great  many  excellent 
things  in  this  ivay. 


(\J\^  PIER  I  NO  del  VAQA^  w^as  born  at 
lyoo.  Plorence^  Anno  \^oo^  {wchm^-m Parentage^ 
that  his  Mother  being  dead  at  two  Months 
end  5  he  was  afterwards  fuckled  by  a  Goat. 
The  Name  of  Vaga  he  took  from  a  Country 
Painter.^  who  carry'd  him  to  Rome :  where  he 
left  him  in  fuch  poor  Circumftances,  that  he 
/  was  forc'd  to  fpend  three  Days  of  the  Week 
in  working  for  Bread  >  but  yet  fetting  apart 
the  other  three  for  his  Improvement  5  in  a 
little  time,  by  Audying  the  Antique^  together 
with  the  Works  of  Raphael^  and  Michael  An^ 
gelo^  he  became  one  of  the  boldeft,  and  mofl: 
Graceful  Dejigners  of  the  Roman  School :  and 
underftood  the  Mufcles  in  naked  Bodies^  and 
all  the  Difficulties  of  the  Art  fo  well ,  that 
Raphael  took  an  AfFe6tion  to  him ,  and  em- 
ploying him  in  the  Pope's  Apartments ,  gave 

him 
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him  a  lucky  Opportunity  of  diftinguifhing 
himfelf  from  his  Fellow -difci pie by  the  mar- 
vellous Beauty  of  his  Colouring^  and  his  pecu- 
liar "Talent  in  Decorations  and  Grotefque.  His 
chief  Works  are  at  Genoua ,  where  he  grew 
famous  likewife  for  his  Skill  in  ArchiteSiure  5  ha- 
ving Defign'd  a  noble  Palace  for  Prince  Doria^ 
which  he  alfo  Painted  and  Adorn'd  with  his 
own  Hand.  From  Genoua  he  remov'd  to  Pifa^ 
and  afterwards  to  feveral  other  parts  of  Italy  i 
his  rambling  Humour  never  fuffering  him  to 
continue  long  in  one  Place :  till  at  length  re- 
turning to  Rome^  he  had  a  Penfion  fettled  on 
him,  for  looking  after  the  Pope's  Palace^  and 
the  Cafa  Farnefe.  But  Pierino  having  fquan* 
der'd  away  in  his  Youth,  that  which  fhould 
have  been  the  Support  of  his  old  Age  5  and 
being  conftrain'd  at  laft  to  make  himfelf  cheap, 
by  undertaking  any  little  Pieces^  for  a  fmall 
Sum  of  ready  Money,  fell  into  a  deep  MelaU" 
choly^  and  from  that  Extreme  into  another  as 
bad,  of  Wine  and  Women^  and  the  next  turn 
was  into  his  Grave ^  Anno  if47.  L/V^ 


FRANCESCO  MAZZU0LI,Q2\\d.PAR''(\.J^ 
MEGIANO^  becaufe  born  at  Parma^  An-  ^f<^4' 
no  I  f  04,  was  brought  up  under  his  two  Un- 
kles^  and  an  eminent  Painter^  when  but  lix- 
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teen  Years  old  5  famous  all  over  Italy  at  nine- 
teen J  and  at  twenty  three  perform'd  fuch 
Wonders,  that  when  the  Emperor  CharlesY. 
had  taken  Rome  by  Storm^  fome  of  the  Com- 
mon Soldiers,  in  facking  the  Tlowyi^  having 
broke  into  his  Apartments ,  and  found  him 
(like  Protogenes  of  old)  intent  upon  his  Work, 
were  fo  aftonifli'd  at  the  charming  Beauty  of 
his  Pieces  ^  that  inftead  of  Plunder  and  De- 
ftruftion,  which  was  then  their  Bufinefs,  they 
refolv'd  to  prote£l  him  (as  they  afterwards 
did)  from  all  manner  of  Violence.  But  be- 
fides  the  Perfe6tions  of  his  Pencil  (which  was 
one  of  the  gentileft,  the  moft  graceful ,  and 
the  moft  elegant  of  any  in  the  World)  he  de- 
lighted much  in  Mufic ,  and  therein  alfo  ex- 
celled.  His  principal  JVorks  are  at  Parma^ 
where,  for  feveral  Years,  he  liv'd  in  great 
Reputations  till  falling  unhappily  into  the 
Study  of  Chymifiry^  he  wafted  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  part  of  his  Time  and  Fortunes  in 
fearch  of  the  Philofophers- Stone ,    and  died 

Mt*  36. poor,  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  Anno  if4o. 

U'^V^ See  farther.  Page  zt^z:  and  Note,  that  there 
are  extant  many  valuable  Prints  made  by  this 
Mafter^  not  only  in  Chiaro-Scuro^  but  alfo  in 
Aqua  tortis,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  Inventor  :  or  at  leaft,  the  firft  who  Pra- 
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ftiVd  the  Art  of  Etching,  in  Italy. 


GIACOMO  PALM  J,  Senior^  common-rv^^ 
ly  call'd  PALMA  FECCHIO^  was  born  at  ^^^^^* 
Serinalta^  in  the  State  of  Venice^  Anno  if  08, 
and  made  fuch  good  Ufe  and  Advantage  of 
the  Inftruftions  which  he  receiv'd  from  T/V/^;/, 
that  few  Maflers  are  to  be  nam'd,  who  have 
fhewn  a  nobler  Fancy  in  their  Compofitions  j 
better  Judgment  in  their  DeftgnSy  more  of  Na- 
ture in  their  Exprejfion ,  and  Airs  of  Heads  j 
or  of  Art  m  finijloing  their  tVorks,  Venice 
was  the  Place  where  he  iifually  refided,  and 
where  he  died.  Anno  iff^.    His  Pieces  are^/.  48. 
not  very  numerous,  by  reafon  of  his  having  L/V^ 
fpent  much  time  in  bringing  thofe  which  he 
has  left  behind  him^  to  fuch  wonderful  Per- 
feftion. 

DANIELE  RICCIARELLI,  firnam'df^Axn 
da  VOUTERRA^  from  a  Town  in  "Tufcany^  ^^^^* 
where  he  was  born.  Anno  i  f  09,  was  a  Per- 
fon  of  a  melancholy  and  heavy  Temper,  and 
feem'd  to  be  but  meanly  qualify'd  by  Nature 
for  an  Artift :  Yet  by  the  Inftrudions  of  BaU 
thafar  da  Siena ,  and  his  own  continued  Ap* 
plication  and  Induftry,  he  furmounted  all 
Difficulties)  and  at  length  became  fo  excel- 
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lent  a  Defigner^  that  his  Defcent  from  the  Crofs^ 
in  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  on  the  Mount^  is 
rank'd  amongft  the  principal  Pieces  in  Rome. 
He  was  chofen  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  to  cloath 
fome  of  the  Nudities  in  Michael  Angela's  Laft 
Judgment:  which  he  perform'd  with  good 
Succefs.  He  was  as  eminent  likewife  for  his 
jEt.  ^y.Chifely  as  his  Pencil^  and  wrought  feveral  con^ 
c./^/NJ  fiderable  things  in  Sculpture.  Ob.  Anno  i  ^66. 

r^A^n  FRANCESCO  SALFIATI,  a  Florentine^ 
?  ^  •  ^  *  born  Anno  i  f  i  was  at  firft  a  Difciple  of  An- 
drea del  ^artOj  and  afterwards  of  Baccio  Ban^ 
dinelli  ^  and  very  well  efteem'd  both  in  Itafy 
and  France^  for  his  feveral  Works  in  Frefcoy, 
Dijiemper^  and  Oil.  He  was  quick  at  Inven- 
tion^ and  as  ready  in  the  Execution  j  Graceful 
in  his  Naked  Figures  ^  and  as  Gentile  in  his: 
Draperies 'y  Yet  his'Talent  did  not  He  in  grand 
Compofitions  :  And  there  are  fome  of  his 
iT^x  in  /-ze/f?  Colours  only,  which  have  the  Name 
of  being  his  beft  Performances.  He  was  na- 
turally fo  fond  and  conceited  of  his  own 
Works  5  that  he  could  hardly  allow  any  body 
elfe  a  good  Word:  And  'tis  faid^  that  the 
Jealoufy  which  he  had  of  fome  Toung  Men  then 
growing  up  into  Reputation ,  made  him  fo 
uneafy3  that  the  veryApprehenfions  of  their 
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proving  better  Artifts  than  himfelf,  haften'd  fEt,  ^i  .^ 
his  Deaths  Anno  if (53.  O/'V^' 

PIRRO  LIGORIO^  ^  nohXt  Neapolitan^ 
Hv'd  in  this  time:  and  tho'  he  addrefs'd  him- 
felf  chiefly  to  the  Study  of  Archite^ure\  and 
for  his  Skill  in  that  Art  was  employ'd  ^  and 
highly  encourag'd  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  and  his 
Succeflbr  Pius  IV.  yet  he  was  withal  an  ex- 
cellent Deftgner  \  and  by  the  many  famous 
Cartones  which  he  made  for  Tapefiriej^  &c. 
(as  well  as  by  his  Writings)  gave  fufFicient 
Proof,  .  that  he  was  more  than  indifferently 
learn'd  in  the  Antiquities^  There  arc  feveral 
Volumes  of  his  Deftgns  preferv'd  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  Duke  of  Savoy :  of  which  fome 
part  confifts  in  a  curious  ColleSlion  of  all  the 
Ships^  GallieSj  and  other  forts  of  Vejjels  5  in 
Ufe  amongft  the  Ancients.  He  was  Engineer 
to  Alphonfus  II.  the  laft  Duke  of  Ferrara , 
and  died  about  the  Year  i  f  7  5 .  Fide  Pag.  zzj. 

GIACOMO  da  PONTE  da  BASSANO^  CK^Ky^ 
fo  caird  from  the  Place  where  he  was  born,  ^f?^' 
(in  the  Marca  "Trevifana)  Anno  i  f  i  o,  was  at 
firft  a  Difciple  of  his  Father  5  and  afterwards 
of  Bonifacio  J  a  better  Painter  ^  at  Fenice :  by 
whofc  Aflxftance,  and  his  own  frequent  copy. 
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ing  the  Works  of  "Titian^  and  Parmegiano^  he 
brought  himfelf  into  a  pleafant  and  mofl:  a. 
greeabie  way  of  Colouring :  but  returning  in- 
to the  Country,  upon  the  Death  of  his  Fa- 
ther^ he  apply'd  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Imita- 
tion of  Nature 'y  and  from  his  Wife^  Children 
and  Servants ,  took  the  Ideas  of  moft  of  his 
Figures,    His  Works  are  very  numerous  5  all 
the  Stories  of  the  Old  and  New  2^ ?ftament  ha- 
ving been  painted  by  his  Hand,  befides  a  mul- 
titude of  other  Hifiories.    He  was  famous  al- 
fo  for  feveral  excellent  Portraits^  and  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  celebrated  Wits,  Ludovico 
Arioflo  5  Bernardo  "TaJJo ,   and  T'orquato  his 
Son,  the  Prince  of  Modern  Poets.    In  a  word, 
fo  great  was  the  Reputation  of  this  Artift  at 
Venice ,  that  Ttitian  himfelf  was  glad  to  pur- 
chafe  one  of  his  Pieces  (reprefenting  Tthe  En- 
trance of  Noah  and  his  Family  into  the  Ark) 
'Sit  a  very  confiderable  Price.    He  was  earneft- 
lyfoUicited  to  go  over  into  the  Service  of  the 
Emperour :  but  fo  charming  were  the  Pleafures 
which  he  found  in  the  quiet  Enjoyment  of 
Painting^  Mufic^  and  good  Books  ^  that  no 
Temptations  whatfocvcr  could  make  him 
change  his  Cottage  for  a  Court,    He  died  An- 
Mt.  82.     ^      3  leaving  behind  him  four  Sons  :  of 
whom 
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FRANCESCO,  the  Eldejl,  fettled  at  Fe^ 
nice  'y  where  he  follow 'd  the  Manner  of  his 
Father,  and  was  well  efteem'd,  for  divers 
Pieces  which  he  made  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  other  publick  Places^  in  Conjun6tion  with 
Paul  Veronefe ,  Tintoret,  &;c.  But  his  too 
clofe  Application  to  Painting  having  render'd 
him  unfit  for  all  other  Bufinefs,  and  ignorant 
even  of  his  own  private  Affairs  3  he  contraft- 
ed  by  Degrees  a  deep  Melancholy,  and  at  laft 
became  fo  much  craz'd,  that  fancying  Ser- 
gcants  were  continually  in  purfuit  of  him,  he 
leap'd  out  of  his  Winclo^v,  to  avoid  'em  (as 
he  imagin'd )  and  by  the  Fall  occafion'd  his 
o^n  Death,  Annoi<^^\,  JSt.^^. 

LEANDRO,  the  Tlird  Son,  had  fo  ex- 
cellent a  Talent  in  Face-painting,  (which  he 
principally  ftudied)  that  he  was  Knighted  for 
a  Portrait  he  made  of  the  Doge  Marin  Gri- 
mani.  He  likewife  finifli'd  feveral  things  left 
imperfeft  by  his  Brother  France fco  5  composed 
fome  Hiflory-pieces  alfo  of  his  own  j  and  was 
as  much  admir'd  for  his  Perfection  in  Mufic , 
as  his  Skill  in  Painting.  Obiit  Anno  16 z^. 
Ait.  6y. 

GIO. 
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GIO.  BJ'ftlSrj^  the  Second  Son, 
and  GIROLJMO  ihtTomgeJi^  apply'd  them- 
felves  to  making  Copies  of  their  FatherhW oxks  j 
which  they  did  fo  very  well  5  that  they  are 
oftentimes  taken  for  Originals,  Gio.  Battijia 
dkdj4nno  161 3,  jEt.6o:  and  Girolamoj  An- 
no 16^7-5  Mt,  6z :  See  more  of  the  Baffansy 
pag.  250. 

f\>^  GIJCOMO  ROBUSri,  call'd  27iVrO. 
?f  RE'tfO  (becaufe  a  Z)j;^r's  Son)  born  at  Fe- 
nice^  Anno  if  11 ,  was  a  Difciple  of  TCitian  : 
who  having  obferv'd  fomething  very  extraor- 
dinary in  his  Genius^  difmifs'd  him  from  his 
Family ,  for  fear  he  fhould  grow  up  to  rival 
his  Majier.  Yet  he  ftill  purfu'd  Titian's  way 
of  Colourings  as  the  moft  Naturahy  and  ftu- 
died  Michael  Angelo's  Guflo  of  Dejigny  as  the 
moft  Correci,  Venice  was  the  Place  of  his 
conftant  Abode ,  where  he  was  made  a  Citi- 
xeny  and  wonderfully  belov'd ,  and  efteem'd 
for  his  PVorksy  the  Character  of  which  fee 
pag,  130.  He  WHS  call'd  the  Furious  "fintorety 
for  his  bold  Manner  of  Paintings  with  ftrong 
Lights  and  deep  Shadows  j  for  the  rapidity  of 
his  Genius  >  and  for  his  grand  vivacity  of  Spirit^ 
much  admired  by  Paul  Feronefe,    But  then , 

on 
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on  the  other  hand ,  he  was  blam'd  by  him, 
and  all  others  of  his  Profejjion^  for  underva- 
luing himfelf ,  and  his  Art ,  by  undertaking 
all  forts  of  Bufinefs  for  any  Price thereby 
making  fo  great  a  Difference  in  bis  feveral 
Performances^  that  (as  Hannibal  Carrache  ob- 
ferv'd)  he  is  fomethnes  equal  to  "Titian  ^  and 
at  other  times  inferior  even  to  himfelf.  He 
was  extremely  pleafant,  and  affable  in  his 
Humour :  and  delighted  fo  much  in  Painting 
^nd  Mujicj  his  beloved  Studies^  that  he  would 
hardly  fuffer  himfelf  to  taft  any  other  Plea- 
fures.  He  died  Anno  ifP4j  having  had  one^^  g^^ 
Daughter  and  a  Son :  of  whom  the  Eldefl:  t/VNJ 

MARIEfrj  flNTOREfrj^  was 
fo  well  Inftru£ted  by  her  Father ,  in  his  o wrr 
PfofeJJion ,  as  well  as  in  Mufic^  that  in  both 
Arts  fhe  got  great  Reputation :  and  was  par- 
ticularly eminent  for  an  admirable  Style  in 
Portraits.  She  marry'd  a  German^  and  died 
in  her  Prime ^  Anno  i  f  po  3  equally  lamented 
both  by  her  Husband,  and  her  Father  3  and 
fo  much  belov'd  by  the  latter,  that  he  never 
would  confent  (he  fhould  leave  him,  tho'  fhe 
had  been  invited  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian^ 
by  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain  ^  and  by  feveral 
other  Princes,  to  their  Courts. 

DOME- 
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DO  MEN  ICO  TINTORETTO,  his  Son, 
gave  great  hopes  in  his  Youth,  that  he  would 
one  Day  render  the  Name  of  Tint  or  et  yet 
more  illuftrious  than  his  Father  had  made  it : 
but  neglefting  to  cultivate  by  Study  the  Talent 
which  Nature  had  given  him,  he  fell  fhort  of 
thofe  mighty  things  expefted  from  him  5  and 
became  more  confiderable  for  Portraits,  than 
Hifiorical  Compofttions.    He  died  Anno  1637. 

PJRIS  B  OR  DONE,  well  defcended, 
and  brought  up  to  Letters,  Mufic,  and  other 
gentile  Accomplijlments ,  was  a  Difciple  of 
Titian,  and  flourifli'd  in  the  time  of  lintoret : 
but  was  more  commended  for  the  Delicacy  of 
his  Pencil,  than  the  Purity  of  his  Out-lines. 
He  was  in  great  Favour  and  E^tecm  with 
Francis  I.  for  whom,  befides  abundance  of 
Hijlories,  he  made  the  Portraits  of  feveral 
Court  Ladies,  in  fo  excellent  a  Manner,  that 
the  Original  Nature  was  hardly  more  charm- 
ing. From  France  he  return'd  home  to  Fe- 
nice,  laden  with  Honour  and  Riches  5  and 
having  acquired  as  much  Reputation  in  all 
\  the  parts  of  Italy,  as  he  had  done  abroad, 
died  Anno  jEt.  7f . 

GIORGIO 
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GIORGIO  VASARI^  bom  at  Arezzo^  r>sA^ 
^CiVjinl^ufcany^  Anno\<^\^^  equally  famous  ir^4- 
for  his  Pen  and  Pencil^  and  as  eminent  for  his 
Skill  in  ArchiteUure^  was  aDifciple  Michael 
Angelo^  and  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  by  his  in- 
defatigable Diligence  in  lludying  and  copying 
all  the  beft  Pieces  of  the  moft  noted  Artifis  ^ 
improv'd  his  Invention  and  Hand  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  that  he  attained  a  wonderful  Freedom 
in  both.    He  fpent  the  moft  confiderable  part 
of  his  Life  in  travelling  over  Italy^  leaving  in 
all  Places  marks  of  his  Induftry,  and  gather- 
ing every  where  Materials  for  his  Hifiory  of 
the  Lives  of  the  moji  excellent  Painters^  Sculp- 
tors^ ArchiteEls^  Sec.  which  he  firft  publifh'd 
at  Florence^  in  two  Volumes,  Anno  if  f  o  :  and 
reprinted  in  if 68,  with  large  Additions,  and 
the  Heads  oi  mo^  of  \}s\t  Mafiers,    A  TVork^ 
undertaken  at  the  Requeft  of  his  Patron^  the 
Cardinal  de  Medicis  3  and,  in  the  Opinion  of 
Hannibal  Caro ,  written  with  great  Veracity 
and  Judgment  3  tho'  Felihien^  and  others,  tax 
him  with  fome  Faults,  and  particularly  with 
flattering  the  Mafters  then  alive,  and  with 
Partiality  to  thofe  of  his  own  Country.    He  ALt.  6^. 
died  Anno  i  f  78  >  v.^'-v'^ 


ANrO' 
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r^^A^  ANfONlb  MORE^  born  at  Utrecht^  in 
ifip-  the  Low-Countries^  Anno  if  iPj  Was  a  Difci- 
ple  of  John  SchooreJ^  and  in  his  younger  Days 
had  feen  Ronie^  and  fome  other  parts  of  Italy. 
He  was  recommended  by  Cardinal  Granvilkj 
to  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
having  made  a  Portrait  of  his  Son  Philip  IL 
at  Madrid^  was  fent  upon  the  fame  Account 
to  the  King,  Queen,  and  Princels  of  Portu- 
gal-^ and  afterwards  into  England^  to  draw  the 
Picture  of  Queen  Af^ry.  From  Spain  he  re- 
tir'd  into  Flanders^  where  he  became  a  migh- 
ty Favourite  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  (then 
Governor  of  the  Low-Countries.)  And  befides 
the  noble  Prefents  and  Applaufe,  which  he 
gain'd  in  all  Places  by  his  Pencil^  was  as  much 
admir'd  for  his  extraordinary  Addrefs^  being 
as  great  a  Courtier  as  a  Painter.  His  "Talent 
lay  in  Defigning  very  juftly,  in  finilhing  his: 
Pieces  with  wonderful  Care  and  Neatnefs,  and 
in  a  moft  natural  Imitation  of  Flejh  and  Bloody 
in  his  Colouring.  Yet  after  all^  he  could  not 
reach  that  noble  Strength  and  Spirit^  fo  vifible 
in  the  Works  of  Titian ^  and  to  which  Fan^ 
Dyck  has  fmce  arriv'd.  He  made  feveral  At- 
tempts alfo  in  Hifiory-pieces ;  but  underftood 
nothing  of  grand  Compofttiom  >  and  his  Manner 

was 
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was  tame,  hard ,  and  dry.    He  died  at  An-  Mt. 
twerps  Amoifjf.  t./VNJ 

PJOLO  FJRINJTO,    of  Ferona^CsJ^ 
was  (it  is  faid)  cut  out  of  his  Mother's  Belly,  ^f^^r- 
juft  dead  in  Labour,  Anno  lyzz.   He  was  a 
Difciple  of  Nicold  Golfino ,  and  an  admirable 
Deftgner  >  but  not  altogether  fo  happy  in  his 
Colouring :  tho'  there  is  a  Piece  oihxs  Painting  in 
St.George's  Churchjat  Ferona^^o  v^dX  performed 
in  both  Parts,  that  it  does  not  feem  to  be  in- 
ferior to  one  of  Paul  V ^ronefe^s  Hand,  which 
is  plac'd  next  to  it.    He  was  famous  tarn 
Marte  quam  Mercurivy  being  an  excellent 
Swords-man  J  and  a  very  good  Orator.  He 
was  confidei'able  likewife  for  hi^  Knowledge 
in  Sculpture  and  ArchiteHure ,  elpecially  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  Fortifications^  &c* 
His  laft  Moments  were  as  remarkable  as  his 
iiFft,  (or  the  Death  o(  his  nearefi Relation.  He 
lay  upon  his  Death-bed,  Anno  1606  :  and  his 
IVife^  who  was  fick  in  the  fame  Room,  hear- 
ing  him  cry  out.  He  was  going-,  told  him^ 
She  would  bear  him  Company :  and  was  as  good 
as  her  Wordj  they  both  expiring  the  very 
fame  Minute. 


ANDREA 
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r-J^  ANDREA  SCHIAFONE,  fo  call'd  from 
T^^*  the  Country  where  he  was  born,  Anno  lyzt-j 
was  fo  very  meanly  defcended ,  that  his  Pa- 
rents, after  they  had  brought  him  to  Fenice^ 
were  not  able  to  allow  him  a  Mafler :  and  yet 
by  great  Study  and  Pains,  together  with  fuch 
Helps  as  he  receiv'd  from  the  Prints  of  Par- 
megiano^  and  the  Paintings  of  Giorgione  and 
^itian^  he  arrived  at  laft  to  Degree  of  Excel- 
lence very  furprizing.  'Tis  true  indeed,  that 
being  oblig'd  to  work  for  his  daily  Bread,  he 
could  not  fpare  time  fufficient  for  making  him- 
felf  throughly  perfe£t  in  Deftgn:  but  how- 
ever, that  Defe£t  was  fo  well  cover'd ,  with 
the  fingular  Beauty  and  Sweetnefs  of  his  Co- 
lours^  that  ^intoret  us'd  oftentimes  to  fay,  no 
Painter  ought  to  be  without  one  Piece  (at 
leaft)  of  his  Hand.  His  principal  W irks  were 
compos'd  at  Venice ,  fome  of  them  in  Con- 
currence with  Tintoret  himfelf,  and  others  by 
the  Dire£l:ions  of  Titian^  in  the  Library  of 
St.  Mark.  But  fo  malicious  was  Fortune  to 
i^oox  Andrea  ^  that  his  P inures  were  but  lit- 
tle valu'd  in  his  life-time ,  and  he  never  was 
paid  any  otherwife  for  them,  than  as  an  ordi- 
JEt  60  ^"^^^y  Pctinter :  tho'  after  his  Deceafe,  which 
ihappcn'd  Anno  ifSz,  his  Works  turn'd  to  a 

much 
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much  better  Account,  and  were  efteem'd  an- 
fwerable  to  their  Merits ,  and  but  little  infe- 
rior to  thofe  of  his  moft  famous  Contempt 
raries, 

FEDERICO  BJROCCI,  born  in  the  Ci-  fV^^ 
ty  of  Urbin^  Anno  ifzS,  was  train'd  up  in  ^f2.8, 
the  Art  of  Defign  by  Battifla  Venetiano  3  and 
having  at  Rome  acquired  a  competent  Know- 
ledge in  Geometry^  PerfpeElive^  and  ArchiteC" 
ture^  apply'd  himfelf  to  the  fForks  of  his  moft 
eminent  Predecejfors :  and  in  a  particular  man- 
ner ftudied  his  Country-man  Raphael^  and 
Correggio'j  one  m  the  charming  Airs^  and 
graceful  Out-lines  of  his  Figures -y  and  the  o- 
ther  in  the  admirable  Union  ^  and  agreeable 
Harmony  of  his  Colours,    He  had  not  befn 
\or\^m Rome^  before  fome  malicious P^/^/^rx, 
his  Competitors^  found  means  (by  a  Dofe  of 
Poifon^  convey'd  into  a  Sallet^  with  which 
they  treated  him )  to  fend  him  back  again 
into  his  own  Country^  attended  with  an  Indif- 
pofition  fo  terribly  grievous,  that  for  above  fifty 
Years  together  it  feldom  permitted  him  to 
take  any  Repofe,  and  never  allow'd  him  above 
two  Hoius  in  a  Day,  to  follow  his  Painting. 
So  that  expeding,  almoft  every  Moment,  to 
be  removed  into  another  World,  he  employ'd 
Y  his 
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his  Pencil  altogether  in  the  Hiftories  of  the 
Bible^  and  other  Religious  Subjects :  of  which 
he  wrought  a  confiderable  Number  ,  in  the 
lliort  Intervals  of  his  painful  Fits^  and  not- 
withftanding  the  Severity  of  them,  liv'd  till 
jEt.  84.  the  Tear  16125  with  the  Charader  of  a  Man 
Lyy^  of  Honour^  and  Virtue  5  as  well  as  the  Name 
of  one  of  the  moft  Judicious^  and  Graceful 
Painters^  that  has  ever  been. 

r^\y^  tJDDEO  ZUCCHERO,  born  at  St.  yin- 
^T^^'  gelo  in  Fado^  in  the  Dutchy  of  Urbin^  Anm 
If  2p5  was  initiated  in  the  Art  of  Painting  at 
home,  by  his  Father  "y  and  at  Rome  inftrufted 
by  Gio,  Pietro  Calabro :  but  improv'd  himfelf 
moft  by  the  Study  of  Anatomy^  and  by  copy- 
ing xhdJVorks  of  Raphael.  He  excell'd  chief- 
ly in  a  florid  Invention ,  a  gentile  Manner  of 
Defign^  and  in  the  good  Difpofttion  and  Oeco^ 
nomy  of  his  Pieces :  but  was  not  fo  much  ad- 
mir'd  for  his  Colouring ,  which  was  generally 
unpleafant ,  and  rather  refembled  the  Statues 
than  the  Life.  Rome^  I'ivoli^  Florence^  Ca- 
prarola ,  and  'Venice ,  were  the  Places  where 
he  diftinguifh'd  himfelf:  but  left  many  things 

jEt,  ^j.unfinilh'd,  being  fnatch'd  away  in  his  Prime, 

L/^Y^  Anno  iy66. 
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PAOLO  CALIARI  F E RONE S E,^^^^'^ 
born  Anno  15*32,  was  aDifciple  of  his  Uncle  ^^3^- 
Antonio  Badile:  and  not  only  efteem'd  the 
moft  excellent  of  all  the  Lombard  Painters^ 
but  for  his  copious  and  admirable  Invention  ^ 
for  the  Grandeur  and  Majefty  of  his  Compofiti-^ 
on^  for  the  Beauty  and  Perfeftion  of  his  Dra- 
peries^ together  with  his  noble  Ornaments  of 
ArchiteSlure^  Sec.  is  llyl'd  by  the  Italians^  II 
Pittor  felice  ( the  happy  Painter.)  He  fpent 
moft  of  his  time  at  Venice  1,  but  the  beft  of 
his  Works  were  made  after  he  return 'd  thither 
from  Rome^  and  had  ftudied  the  Antiq^ue.  He 
could  not  be  prevail'd  upon  by  the  great  Of- 
fers made  him  by  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain^  to 
leave  his  own  Country  ^  where  his  Reputati- 
on was  fo  well  eilablifli'd ,  that  moft  of  the 
Princes  of  Europe  fent  to  their  feveral  Ambaf- 
fadours^  to  procure  them  fomething  of  his 
Hand^  at  any  Rates.    He  was  a  Perfon  of  a 
fublime  and  noble  Spirit ,  us'd  to  go  richly 
drcfs'd,  and  generally  wore  a  gold  Chain  ^ 
which  had  been  prefented  him  by  the  Procu- 
rators of  St.  Mark^  as  a  Prize  he  won  from 
feveral  Artijis  his  Competitors,    He  was  high- 
ly in  favour  with  all  the  principal  Men  in  his 
time :  and  fo  much  admir'd  by  all  the  gre^it 
Y  z  Majiersy 
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Alafters^  as  well  his  Contemporaries,  as  thofc 
who  fucceeded  him,  that  "Titian  himfelf  us'd 
to  fiiy,  he  was  the  Ornament  of  his  Prof ejfion : 
and  Guido  Rem  being  ask'd,  which  of  the 
Maflers  his  Predeceflbrs  he  would  chufe  to  be, 
were  it  in  his  Power  j  after  Raphael  and  Cor-- 
reggio^  nam'd  Paul  Feronefe-j  whom  he  al- 
ways call'd  his  Paolino.    He  died  at  Venice^ 

Mt.  f  (5.  ^y^no  I  f  88  5  leaving  great  Wealth  behind  him 

Lx^NJ  to  his  two  Sons 

GJBRIELLE  and  C^7?L0,  who  liv'd  very 
happily  together,  joyn'd  in  finiftiing  feveral 
Pieces  left  imperfe£t  by  their  Father^  and  fol- 
low'd  his  Manner  fo  clofe  in  other  excellent 
things  of  their  own ,  that  they  are  not  eafily 
diftinguifh'd  from  thofe  of  Paulo's  Hand.  Car- 
lo would  have  perform'd  Wonders,  had  he 
not  been  nipt  in  the  Bud,  Jnno  i  f  p(5,  jEt.  i6 : 
after  whofe  Deceale  Gabrielie  apply'd  himfelf 
to  Merchandizing  >  yet  did  not  quite  lay  afide 
his  Pencil^  but  made  a  confiderable  Number 
of  Portraits^  and  fome  Hiflory-pieces  of  a  ve- 
ry good  Guflo,    Obiit  Anno  163 1 .  Mt,  63. 

BENEDETTO  CALIARI  liv'd  and  ftu- 
dy'd  with  his  Brother  Paulo^  whom  he  lov'd 
eanrelys  and  frequently  alliftcd  him,  and  his 
4  NephewSy 
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Nephews^  in  finifliing  feveral  of  their  Compo- 
fttions  'y  but  efpecially  in  painting  Archttetlurc^ 
in  which  he  chiefly  dehghted.  He  praftifcd 
for  the  moft  part  in  Frefco  :  and  fome  of  his 
beft  Pieces  are  in  Chiaro-Scuro.  He  was  be- 
fides,  Majler  of  an  indifferent  Stock  of  Lear-^ 
flings  was  Poetically  inclin'd,  and  had  a  pecu- 
liar I'alent  in  Satyre.  He  died  Anno  ifpS. 
jEt.  60.    See  more  of  Faulo^  pag.  230. 

GIOSEPPE  SAL  VIA  "tl,  a  Venetian  :->^^ 
Painter^  was  born  ^;^;^^?  if  3f5  and  exchanged  if3f' 
the  Name  of  Porta^  which  belong'd  to  his 
Family,  for  that  of  his  Mafter  Francefco  Sal- 
viati^  with  whom  he  was  plac'd  very  young 

Rome^  hy  his  Uncle.  H[e  fpent  the  greatell 
part  of  his  Life  in  Venice  y  where  he  apply'd 
himfelf  generally  to  Frefco:  and  was  often- 
times employ'd  in  Concurrence  with  Paulo  "^%. 
Veronefe^  and  Tintoret.  He  was  well  efteem'd 
for  his  great  Skilly  both  mDefign  and  Colour- 
ing 'j  was  likewife  well  read  in  other  Arts  and 
Sciences^  and  particularly  fo  good  a  Mathema- 
tician^ that  he  writ  feveral  "treatifes^  very  ju- 
dicioufly,  on  that  Subjedl.  He  died  Amw  lySy.  l/^"n^ 

FEDERICO  ZUCCHERO^  born  in  the  rs^A^^t 
Dutch y  of  C/r^/>5  Anno    ^7,^  was  a  Difciple*  ^r43^ 

Y3  of 
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of  his  Brother  T'addeo^  from  whom  he  diiferM  * 
but  very  little  in  his  Style^  and  Manner  of 
Painting  >  tho'  in  Sculpture  and  ArchiteUure  he ' 
was  far  more  excellent.  He  fled  into  France^ 
to  avoid  the  Pope\  Difpleafure^  which  he  had 
incurred,  by  Drazving  forae  of  his  Officers  with 
AlTes  Ears ,  in  a  Piece  he  made  to  reprefent 
Calumny  or  Slander,  From  thence  pafling 
through  Flanders  and  Holland^  he  came  oyer 
into  England^  drew  Queen  Elizabeth's  Pifture^ 
went  back  to  Italy ,  was  pardon'd  by  the 
Pope^  and  in  a  little  time  fent  for  to  Spain^ 
hy  Philip  II.  and  employ'd  in  the  EfcuriaL 
He  labour'd  very  hard,  at  his  return  to  Rcme^ 
for  Eftablifhing  the  Academy  of  Paintings  by 
virtue  of  a  Brief  obtain'd  from  Pope  Grego- 
ry XIII .  Of  which  being  chofen  the  firft 
Prince  himfelf ,  he  built  a  noble  Apartment 
for  their  Meeting ,  went  to  Venice  to  Print 
fome  Books  he  had  compos'd  of  that  Art^  an4 
had  form'd  other  Defigns  for  its  farther  Ad- 
JEt,  66.  vancement ,  which  yet  were  all  defeated  by 
l/>/N^  hi^  D^ath,  (at  Ancona)  Anno  1 6op. 

fVAyO    Q I  AGO  MO  PALM  A  Junior^  com^ 
ir44-  monly  call'd   G 10  VANE  PALMA^ 
born  at  Venice^  Anno  1^44,  was  the  Son  of 
jfntonio^  the  Nephew  of  Palma  Vecchio.  He 

iniprov'd 
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iniprov'd  the  Inftm6tions  which  his  Father 
had  given  him,  by  copying  the  IVorh  of  the 
inoft  eminent  Majlers^  both  of  the  Roman 
and  Lombard  Schools  \  but  in  his  own  Compo-^ 
Jitions  chiefly  follow'd  the  Manner  of  Titian 
and  fintoret.  He  fpent  fome  Years  in  Rome^ 
and  was  employ'd  in  the  Galleries  and  Lodg- 
ings  of  the  Vatican:  but  the  greateft  Num- 
ber of  his  Pieces  is  at  Venice^  where  he  fludy- 
ed  Night  and  Day,  fiil'd  ahnoft  every  Place 
with  Ibmething  or  other  of  his  Hand-^  and 
(like  Tmtoret)  refus'd  nothing  that  was  offer'd 
him,  upon  the  leaft  Profpcd  of  Gain.  He 
died  Jnno  1628,  famous  for  never  having  IttMt,  84. 
any  Sorrow  come  near  his  Hearty  even  upon  ^-^^^ 
the  fever  eft  "Tryals. 

RARmOLOMEW    SP RANCHER  ,^XA^ 
born     Antwerpj  Anno  if4<5,  and  brought  ^^4^' 
up  under  Variety  of  Mafters^  was  chief  Pain-- 
ter  to  the  Emperour  Maximilian  II.  and  fo 
much  refpe&ed  by  his  Succeflbr  Rodolphus  ^ 
that  he  prefented  him  with  a  Gold  Chain  and 
Medal^  allow'd  him  a  Pen/ton^  honour'd  him 
and  his  Pofterity  with  the  Title  of  Nobility^ 
lodg'd  him  in  his  ovni  Palace^  and  would 
fuffer  him  to  Paint  for  no  body  but  himfelf 
He  had  fpent  feme  part  of  his  Youth  in  Ro?ne^  , 
Y  4  where 
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where  he  was  employed  by  the  Cardinal  Far- 
nefe  ^  and  afterwards  preferred  to  the  Service 
of  Pope  PiusY,  but  for  want  of  Judgment  m 
the  Condu6t  of  his  Studies ,  brought  little 
with  him,  befides  a  good  Pencil^  from  Italy. 
His  Out'line  was  generally  fiiff  and  very  un- 
graceful  ^  his  Poftures  forced  and  extravagant  j 
and,  in  a  word,  there  appear'd  nothing  of  the 
Roman  Gufio  in  his  Defigns.    He  obtained  leave 
from  the  Emperour  ( after  many  Years  Conti- 
nuance in  his  Court)  to  vifit  his  own  Country  j 
and  accordingly  went  to  Antwerp^  Amfterdam^ 
Haeriem^  and  feveral  other  Places  5  where  he 
was  honourably  receiv'd :  and  having  had  the 
Satisfaction  pf  feeing  his  own  Works  highly 
admir'd  j  and  his  Manner  ahnoft  univerfally 
foUow'd  in  all  thofe  Parts,  as  well  as  in  Germa- 
ny ,  returned  to  Prague ,  and  died  in  a  good 
old  Age.    In  the  fame  Form  with  Sprangher 
we  may  place  his  Contemporaries,  John  van 
Ach^  zi^AJofeph  Heints^  hoxhHiftory-Painters 
pf  Note,  and  much  admir'd  in  the  Emperaur'-s 
Court. 

f^V>0    MAl^fHEJV BRIL  was  born  at  Arriwerp^ 
^ff^*  Anno  iffo,  but  Studied  for  the  moft  part  at 
Rome  y  and  was  Eminent  for  his  Perform- 
mcos  in  Hijiory  and  Landfcape^  in  the  Galle- 
ries 
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Ties  of  the  Vatican^  where  he  was  employ'd 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.    He  died  young.  An-  ^4 
no  1^84. 


CHERUB INO  JLBERTI,  bora  Annoi 
I  f  f  2,  was  a  Difciple  of  his  Father ;  and  e- 
qually  Excellent  both  in  Graving  and  Paint- 
ing. His  Performances  ijn  the  latter  are  moft- 
ly  in  Frefco :  and  hardly  any  where  to  be  fcen 
out  of  Rome,  But  his  Prints  after  M,  Angelo^ 
Poly  dor  and  Zucchero^  being  in  the  Hands  of 
all  the  World  5  As  They  have  done  Honour 
to  thofe  Mafters^  fo  they  fecured  a  lafting  Re- 
putation to  himfelf.  He  fpent  a  great  Part  of 
his  Life  in  the  happy  Enjoyment  of  the  Fruit 
of  his  Labours :  But  a  confiderable  Eftate  (un- 
ludcily)  falling  to  him,  by  the  Death  of  his 
Brother  >  he  laid  afide  his  Pencil  >  grew 
melancholy  3  and  in  a  ftrange,  unaccountable 
Whimfy  of  making  Crofs-Bows^  (fuch  as  were 
us'd  in  War  by  the  Ancients^  before  Gun-pow- 
der  was  known)  fool'd  away  the  Remainder 
of  his  Days,  and  died  Anno  161  f. 


PAUL  BRIL^      Antwerp^  horn  Anno' 
I  f  f  4,  follow'd  his  Brother  Mattheiu  to  Ronie-^ 
painted  feveral  Things  in  conjunftion  with 
him,  and  after  his  Deceafe ,  brought  himfelf 

into 
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into  Credit  by  his  Land/capes :  But  efpeciall y  by 
thofe  which  he  compos'd  in  his  latter  time 
(after  he  had  Studied  the  Manner  of  Hannibal 
Carrache^  and  copied  fome  of  T'ttianh  TVorks^ 
in  the  fame  kind)  the  Invention  hi  them  being 
more  pleafant,  the  Difpofttion  more  noble,  all 
the  Parts  more  agreeable^  and  painted  with  a 
better  Gufio^  than  jhofe  in  his  former  Days.. 
He  was  much  in  Favour  with  Pope  Si:^tus  V, 
and  for  his  Succeflbr  Clement  Ylll^  painted 
the  famous  Piece  (about  68  Foot  long)  where- 
in the  Saint  of  that  Name  is  reprefented  call 

Mt,  jz.  into  the  Sea,  with  an  Anchor  about  his  Neck. 

L/'^V^  He  died  at  Rome^  Anno  \6i6. 

OvA^n  ANTONIO  TEMPESTJ,  born  in  Flo- 
^TTT'  rence^  Anno  ifff  5  was  a  Difciple  of  John 
Strada^  a  Fleming.  He  had  a  particular  Ge- 
nius  for  Battels^  Calvacades^  Huntings^  and  for 
Deftgning  all  forts  of  Animals :  But  did  not  fo 
much  regard  the  Delicacy  of  Colourings  as  the 
lively  Expreffion^  and  Spirit  of  thofe  Things 
which  he  reprefented.  His  ordinary  Refidence 
was  at  Rome 'y  where,  in  his  younger  Days  he 
wrought  feveral  Pieces  by  Order  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  in  the  Apartments  of  the  Fa,ti^ 
can.  He  was  full  of  Thought  and  Invention^ 
very  quick  and  ready  in  the  E^cecution  5  and 

confiderable 
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confiderable  for  a  multitude  of  Prints^  etch'd 

by  himfelf.    He  died  Jnno  ifijo,  much  com-^^.  jf. 

mended  alfo  for  his  Skill  in  Mafic:    and  foO^VNJ 

famous  for  his  Veracity  >  that  it  became  a  pro- 

i-erhial  Expreffion,  to  fay,  //  is  as  true^  as 

if  Tempefta  himfelf  had  fpoken  it. 

LODOFICO  CARRACCI^  the  Coufin-  ifff . 
German  of  Auguflino  and  Hannibal^  was  born 
at  Bologna ,  i  f  f  f ,  and  under  his  firft 

Mafter^  Profpero  Font  ana  ^  difcover'd  but  an 
indifferent  Genius  iox Painting:  but  however, 
Art  fupply'd  the  Defeds  of  Nature ,  and  by 
his  obftinate  Diligence  in  lludying  the  IVorks 
of  Parmegiano^  Correggio^  T'itian^  and  other 
great  Men^  he  brought  himfelf  at  laft  to  a 
Degree  of  PerfeElion  hardly  inferior  to  any  of 
them.  He  afUfted  his  Qouftns  in  Foundings 
and  Settling  the  famous  Academy  of  Defign^  at 
Bologna  y  and  afterwards  in  Painting  the  Pa- 
lazzo Farnefe^  at  Rome-,  and  having  furviv'd^^^ 
them  both,        Anno  1619.  Fide  pag,  i^j,  L/^VNJi 

AGOSriNO  CARRACCI,   a  BolognefeCs.^^. 
alfo,  was  born  Anno  iff 7,  and  by  the  Care  ^^^7^ 
and  Inftru6tions  of  Domenico  "Tebaldi^  Alejfan- 
dro  Minganti^  and  his  Coufin  Ludovico^  be- 
came not  only  a  very  good  Defigner  and  Pain- 
ter^ 
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ter^  but  in  the  Art  of  Graving  furpafs'd  all 
the  Majlers  in  his  time.  He  had  an  Infight 
likewife  into  all  the  Parts  of  the  Mathematics^ 
Natural  Philofopby^  Rhetoric^  Mufic^  and  moll 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  be- 
fides,  an  admirable  Poet^  and  in  all  othei-  Par- 
ticulars extremely  well  accomplifli'd.  From 
Bologna  he  went  to  Venice ,  where  he  ron- 
trafted  an  intimate  Friendftiip  with  Paulo  Fe- 
ronefe^  Ttintoret^  and  Bajfan  3  and  having  Grav'd 
a  confiderable  Number  of  their  Works ^  re- 
turned home  5  and  foon  afterwards  foltow'd 
his  Brother  Hannibal  to  Rome ,  and  joyn'd 
with  him  in  finifhing  feveral  Stories  in  the 
Farnefe  Gallery.  But  fome  little  Difference  a- 
rifing  unluckily  betwixt  them,  Auguftino  re- 
mov'd  to  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  ^ 
jEf,^y.'^^d  in  his  Service  died,  Anno  16^1.  Fide 
[yy^ pag,  133.  His  moft  celebrated  Piece  of  Paint- 
ings is  that  of  the  Communion  of  St.  Jcronij  in 
Bologna :  a  Piflure  fo  compleat  in  all  its  parts, 
that  it  was  much  to  be  lamented,  the  excel- 
lent Author  of  it  fhould  withdraw  himfelf 
from  the  PraBice  of  an  Art^  in  which  his^- 
hilities  were  fo  very  extraordinary  5  to  follow 
the  inferior  Projejjion  of  a  Graver. 

ANNI- 
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JNNIBJLE  CJRRJCCI,    born  like-f^-^ 
wife  at  Bologna^  Anno  if 60  ,  was  a  Difciple 
of  his  Coufin  Ludovico  3  and  amongft  his  other 
admirable  Qualities,  had  fo  prodigious  a  Me- 
mory^ that  whatever  he  had  once  feen,  he  ne- 
ver fail'd  to  retain,  and  make  his  own:  fo 
that  at  Parma^  he  acquired  the  Swe^tnefs  and 
Purity  of  Correggio  j  at  Venice^  the  Strength 
and  Diftrihution  of  Colours  of  "Titian    and  at 
Pome^  the  Corredtnefs  of  Deftgn^  and  beauti- 
ful of  the  Antique :  And  by  his  won- 
derful Performances  in  the  Palazzo  Farnefe^ 
foon  made  it  appear,  that  all  the  feveral  Per^ 
feUions  of  the  moft  eminent  Mafters  Pre- 
decejfors^  were  united  in  himfelf  alone.    In  his 
Converfation  he  was  friendly^  plain ,  honeft , 
and  open-hearted very  communicati've  to  his 
Scholars^  and  fo  extremely       to  them,  that 
ke  generally  kept  his  Money  in  the  fame  Box 
with  his  Colours^  where  they  might  h^TTe  re- 
courfe  to  either,  as  they  had  Occafion.  But 
the  Unhappinefs  of  his  Temper  incHqing  him 
naturally  to  Melancholy  >  the  ill  Ufige  which 
he  receiv'd  from  the  Cardinal  Farnefe  (who 
through  the  Perfunfions  of  an  ignorant  Spa- 
niard^ his  Domeftick^  gave  him  but  a  little  a- 
bove  zoo/.  SterL  for  his  eight  Years  Study  and 

Labour) 
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Labour)  fo  confirmed  him  in  it,  that  he  fe- 
folv'd  never  more  to  touch  his  Pencil:  and 
had  undoubtedly  kept  his  Refolution,  had  not 
his  Neceflities  compelPd  him  to  refume  it. 
Yet  notwithftanding ,  fo  far  did  his  Chagrin 
by  Degrees  gain  upon  liim ,  that  at  certain 
times  it  depriv'd  him  of  the  right  ufe  of  his 
Senfes :  and  at  lall  betray'd  him  into  fome  Ir- 
regularities^ which  conceahng  from  his  Phyfi- 
ciansj  he  met  with  the  fame  Fate  as  Raphael 
(in  the  Hke  Cafe)  had  done  before  him  3  and 
feem'd  to  Copy  th^t  great  Mafier^  as  well  in 
the  Manner  of  his  Death^  as  he  had  Imitated  f 
him  all  his  Life-long  in  his  Works.  Nay, 
filch  was  the  Veneration  he  had  for  Raphael^ 
that  it  was  his  Death-bed  Reqtieft^  to  be  bu-  I 
ry'd  in  the  very  fame  Tomb  with  him :  which  i 
was  accordingly  done  in  the  Pantheon  (or  Ro- 
tunda)  at  Rome^  Anno  1609.  See  more  pag, 
^-"^V^  233,  and  befides  take  notice,  that  there  are 
extant  feveral  Prints  of  the  j8.  Virgin^  and  of 
other  Subje6ts^  etch'd  by  the  Hand  of  this  in- 
comparable Artift. 

ANTONIO  CARRACCI^  the  natural  Son 
of  Augufiino^  was  brought  up  under  the  Cure 
and  Tuition  of  his  Uncle  Hamiibal:  after 
whofe  Deceafe,  he  apply'd  himfelf  fo  fuccefl- 

fully  I 
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fully  to  the  Study  of  all  the  Capital  Pieces  in 
Rome^  that  he  would  have  furpafs'd  even  Han- 
nthal  himfelf,  if  Death  had  not  prevented 
him.  Anno  1618 .  JEt.  ^y. 

CAMILLO,  GIULIO  CESJRE^  and 
CJRU  JNrONIO^  the  Sons  and  Difci- 
^hsoi  ERCOLE  PROCACCINI,  flourifh'd 
in  this  time.  They  were  Natives  of  Bologna^ 
but  upon  fome  Mifunderftanding  betwen  them 
them  and  the  Carr aches ,  remov'd  to  Milan^ 
where  they  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  then- 
Lives  J  and  fet  up  an  Academy  of  Deftgn^  fa- 
mous for  producing  a  great  many  excellent 
Painters.    Of  thefe  Brothers 

i 

CAMILLO^  the  Eldeft,  abounded  in  7^- 
vention  and  Spirit :  but  v/as  a  great  Mannerifi^ 
and  rather  ftudy'd  the  Beauty^  than  CorreUnefs 
of  his  Deftgns^  He  liv'd  very  gallantly  j  kept 
his  Coach^  and  a  numerous  Retinue :  and  died 
Anno  idiS,  jEt.  80. 

GIULIO  CESARE  was  both  a  Sculptor 
and  Painter^  and  famous  in  Rome^  Modena^ 
Venice^  Genoua^  Bologna  and  Milan^  for  feve- 
rai  admirable  things  of  his  Hand.  He  was 
the  bell  of  all  the  Procacdni ,   and  furpafs'd 

his 
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his  Brother  Camillo  in  the  "Truth  and  Purity 
of  his  Out-lines^  and  in  the  Strength  and  i?^?/^- 
ncfs  of  his  Figures.    He  liv'd  78  Years. 

C^i2L'  ANTONIO  was  an  excellent  Af^- 
ftcian  5  and  as  well  skill'd  in  the  Harmony  of 
Colours^  as  of  Sounds :  yet  not  being  able  to 
come  up  to  the  Perfections  of  his  Brothers,  in 
Pliftorical  Compofitions  ^  he  apply'd  himfelf 
wholly  to  Landfcapes  and  Flowers  3  and  was 
much  ellcem'd  for  his  Performances  that  v/zy. 

ERCOLE^  the  Son  of  CarV  Antonio^  was 
a  Difciple  of  his  Uncle  Julio  Cefare ,  and  fo 
happy  in  imitating  his  Manner^  that  he  was 
fent  for  to  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy^ 
and  highly  honour'd,  ^nd  nobly  rewarded  by 
that  Prince^  for  his  Services.  He  was  befides 
an  admirable  Lutenift :  and  dy'd  80  Years  old, 
j4nno  i6y6. 

V 

rKA>0  GIOSEPPE  D'JRPINO,  commonly 
'^'^^-  caWdi  Cavalier  GIOSEPPINO,  born  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples^  Anno  if  60,  was  carry'd 
very  young  to  Rome^  and  put  out  to  fome 
Painters  then  at  work  in  the  Vatican^  to  grind 
their  Colours :  but  the  Quicknefs  of  his  Ap- 
prehenfion  having  foon  made  him  Majter  of 
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the  Elements  of  Defign ,  he  had  the  Fortune 
to  grow  very  famous  by  Degrees  5  and  be- 
fides  the  Refpeft  fhewn  him  by  Pope  Grego- 
ry XIII.  and  his  Siiccejfors^  was  fo  well  re- 
ceiv'd  by  the  French  K.  Leims  XIII.  that  he 
made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  M/- 
chaeh  He  has  the  Charader  of  a  florid  In^ 
mention  5  a  ready  Hand  5  and  a  iS^/nV  in 
all  his  Works :  but  yet  having  no  fure  Foun- 
dation^  either  in  the  Study  of  Nature^  or  the 
Rules  of  Art  3  and  building  only  upon  thofe 
Chimeras^  ^ndi  f ant ajtical  Ideas ^  which  he  had 
fofm'd  in  his  own  Head ,  he  has  run  himfelf 
into  a  multitude  of  Errors  5  and  been  guilty 
of  thofe  many  Extravagancies^  neceflarily  at- 
tending fuch  as  have  no  better  Guide  than 
their  own  capricious  Fancy.  He  died  at  Rome^^f  g^^ 
Anno  1640.  (./VNJ 

Cavalier  FRANCESCO  VANNI^^^^j^ 
born  at  Siena^  in  the  Dukedom  of  "Tufcany^  if^J* 
An?to  If 63 5  was  a  Difciple  of  Arcangelo  Sa- 
limbeM  (his  Godfather)    and  afterwards  of 
Frederico  Zucchero  3  but  quitted  the  Mann'er 
he  had  learn'd  from  them,  to  follow^  that  of 
Barocci  5  whom  he  imitated  in  his  Choice  of 
Religious  Subje^s^  as  well  as  in  his  Gufto  of 
Painting.   The  moft  confiderable  fForks  of 

Z  this 
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this  Majler  are  in  the  feveral  Churches  of 
Siena':,  and  are  much  commended  both  for 
the  Beauty  of  their  Colourings  and  Corre5inefs 
Mt.  47.  of  their  Deftgn,  He  died  j4mo  1610,  having 
^^y^/^  been  Knighted  by  Pope  Clement  VII L  for  his 
famous  P/>^-<?5  of  the  Fall  of  iyZ/j^t?;^  Magusj 
in  the  Vatican. 

rvA>n  ROTfENHAMER  was  born 

^^^4'  at  Munich^  the  Metropolis  of  Bavaria^  Anno 
1^645  and  after  he  had  ftudied  fome  time  in 
Germany^  undtr  Donawer  (an  ordimiy  Pain- 
ter) went  to  Venice s  and  became  a  Difciple 
of  "tintoret.    He  painted  both  in  ir^y^^?  and 
0/7,  but  his  7"^/^;^/  lay  chiefly  in  the  latter^  ||  % 
and  his  pecuhar  Excellence  was  in  little  Pie-  |  4l 
ces.    His  Invention  was  /r(?(?  and  6*^^,  his  De-  | 
y?^;^  indifferently  corre^^  his  Attitudes  gentile^  |  foon 
and  his  Colouring  very  agreeable.     He  was  I  liisf 
well  efteem'd  both  in  Italy  and  his  own  Coun-  \  irav 
try^  and  by  his  ProfeJJion  might  have  acquir'd  ;  Vf^ 
great  Wealth  5  but  was  fo  wonderfully  extra- 
vagant in  his  way  of  Living,  that  he  confum'd  ^  /tf/^^^ 
it  much  fafter  than  it  came  in,  and  at  laft  di-  \s  k  1 
Mt  40.         poor,  that  his  Friends  were  forc'd  to  | 
%y"Y>J  make  a  Purfe,  to  bury  him,  Anno  1604. 
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MICHELANGELO  MERIGI  ^  homr\J^ 
Anno  if6p^.at  CARAVAGGIO^  from  if^P- 
whence  he  derived  his  iVi^;;^^5  wasatfirft  (like 
his  Countryman  Polydore)  no  better  than  a 
Day-labourer  'y  till  having  feen  fome  Painters 
at  work,  upon  a  Brick-wall  which  he  had 
prepar'd  for  them^  he  was  fo  charm 'd  with 
^  their  Art^  that  he  immediately  addrefs'd  him- 
felf  to  the  Study  of  it :  and  in  a  few  Years 
made  fo  confiderable  a  Progrefs ,  that  in  Fe- 
nice^  Rome ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  Italy^ 
he  was  cry'd  up,  and  admir'd  by  all  the  Toung 
Men^  as  the  Author  of  a  new  Style  of  Paint'- 
ing.  Upon  his  firft  coming  lo  Rome^  hisNe- 
ceffities  compelPd  him  to  paint  Flowers  and 
Fruit  5  under  Cavalier  Giofeppino :  but  being 
foon  weary  of  that  Subject  ^  and  returning  to 
his  former  Praftice  of  Hifiories^  with  Figures 
drawn  to  the  middle  only  5  he  made  ufe  of  a 
Method  ^  quite  diiferent  from  the  Condudi  of 
Giofeppino^  and  running  into  the  contrary  Ex-^ 
treme^  followed  the  Life  as  much  too  clofe^  as 
the  other  debated  from  it.  He  affeded  a 
Way  particular  to  himfelf ,  of  deep  and  dark 
Shadows^  to  give  his  Pieces  the  greater  relie-^ 
vo  and  defpiiing  all  other  Help,  but  what  he 
received  from  Nature  alone,  (whom  he  took 
Z  z  with 
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with  all  herFaultSj  and  copy'd  without  Judg- 
ment or  Difcretion )  his  Invention  became  fo 
^  foor^  that  he  could  never  draw  any  thing 
without  his  Model  before  his  Eyes  3  and  there- 
fore underftood  but  little  5   either  of  Deftgn^ 
or  Decorum^  in  his  Compofitions .    He  had  in- 
deed an  admirable  Colourings  and  great  Strength 
in  all  his  Works :  But  thofe  Pictures  whick 
he  made  in  Imitation  of  the  Manner  of  Geor^ 
gione^  were  his  beft^  becaufe  they  are  more 
Mellozv  5  and  have  nothing  of  that  Blacknefs 
in  them ,   in  which  he  afterwards  dehghted. 
He  was  as  fingular  in  his  T^emper^  as  in  his 
Gufio  of  Painting :  full  of  Detraftion,  and  fo 
ilrangely  contentious^  that  his  Pencil  was  no  b 
fooner  out  of  his  Hand,  but  his  Sword  was  in  !r 
it.    Rome  he  had  made  too  hot  for  him  5  by  I 
killing  one  of  his  Friends,  in  a  Difpute  at  "Te^ 
nis.   And  it  wasbeliev'd,  his  Voyage  to  Mal- 
ta was  taken  with  no  other  View,  but  to  get 
himfelf  Knight ed^  by  the  Grand  Majler^  that 
he  might  be  qualified  to  Fight  Can).  Giofeppi- 
no:  who  had  refus'd  his  Challenge  ^  becaufe  hell 
was  a  Knight^  and  would  not  (he  faid)  draw*  ^ 
a  Sword  againft  his  Inferiour.    But  in  his  Re-  , 
turn  home  (with  the  Pope's  Pardon  in  his  Poc*- 
jEt  4,0  ^^^^^  ^  Fever  put  an  end  to  the  ^arrel^  and 
tj^sj^  his  Z.//^5  in  i6op  :  a  Year  fatal  to  Paintings 
^  bv 
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by  the  Death  of  Frederico  Zucchero  alfo,  and 
Hannibal  Carrache. 

FILIPPO  d'ANGELI  was  a  Roman  ^ 
born  about  this  time  3  but  call'd  NAPOLI- 
"TANO  5  becaufe  his  Father  carry 'd  him  to 
Naples^  when  he  was  very  youpg.  At  hif? 
Return  to  Rome  5  he  apply*d  himfelf  to  the 
Antiquities  5  but  unhappily  left  that  Study  too 
foon,  and  follow'd  the  Manner  of  his  Con- 
temporary M,  Angela  da  Caravaggio.  He  pra.- 
£tis'd  for  the  moll  part  in  Battels^  and  Land- 
fcapes^  with  Figures  finely  touch'd  5  was  eve- 
ry where  well  efteem'd  for  his  TVorks^  and 
employ'd  by  feveral  Princes^  in  many  of  the 
Churches  and  Palaces  of  Rome^  Naples^  and 
Venice  3  at  the  lail  of  w^hich  Places  he  died, 
Anno  Ait  at,  40. 

JAN  BRUEGHEL,  the  Son  of  old  P^.  p^^A^ 

ter^  and  the  younger  Brother  of  Helfen  Brueg-  if  69. 
hel^  was  born  in  Brujfelsy  Anno  1^69^  and 
call'd  FlUWEELENy  becaufe  of  the  Vel^vet 
Garments  which  he  generally  alFecled  to  wear. 
He  began  his  Studies  at  home,  under  Peter 
Qoe-kindty  and  continu'd  them  in  Italy^  with 
fuch  Succefs,  that  of  all  the  German^  Dutch^ 
or  Flernijh  Mafiers^  Eljloermer  only  was  Equal 

Z  3  to 
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to  him  in  Land f c ape and  Hiftories  with  fmaJl 
Figures.  He  fainted  both  in  Water-Colours 
and  but  in  the  latter  chiefly  excell'dj 

and  efpecially,  in  reprefenting  Wakes ^  Fairs^ 
Dances p  and  other  frolickfome  and  merry  Meet-- 
ings  of  Country-people,  His  Invention  was  ea- 
fy  and  pleafant,  his  Out -lines  firm  and  fure, 
his  Pencil  loofe  and  free :  and  in  ihort,  all 
his  Compofitions  were  fo  well  manag'd,  that 
Nature  5  in  her  plain  Country  Drefs ,  was  al- 
f  6. ways  to  be  feen  in  his  Works.    He  died  An- 

fVA-^  ^DJM  ELSHEIMER,  born  at  Framk- 
?r74-  fort  upon  the  Mayn^  Anno  if 745  was  at  firft 
a  Difciple  of  Philip  Uffenbach ,  a  German : 
but  an  ardent  Defire  of  Improvement  carry- 
ing him  to  Rome^  he  foon  became  a  moft  ex- 
cellent Artiji  in  Landfcapes  ^  Hifiories  ^  and 
Night-pieces^  with  /////^  Figures,  His  Works 
are  very  few  3  and  for  the  incredible  P^/;^j 
and  Labour  which  he  beftow'd  upon  them, 
valu'd  at  fuch  prodigious  Rates^  that  they  are 
hardly  any  where  to  be  found,  but  in  the  Ca- 
linets  of  Primes,  He  was  a  Per  [on  by  Nature 
incHn'd  to  Melancholy^  and  through  continu'd 
Study  and  Thoughtfulnefs,  fo  far  fettled  in 
th^t  unhappy  fTm/^^r,  that  negle£ting  his  own 

domeftia 
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domeftic  Concerns,  Debts  came  thick  upon  him, 
and  Imprifonment  follow'd :  which  ftruck  fuch 
a  damp  upon  his  Spirits^  that  tho'  he  was  foon 
releas'd,  he  did  not  long  furyive  it ,  and  died^^^ 
in  the  Year  1610.  or  thereabout.  o^-v^ 

GUIDO  RENT  was  born  at  Bologna,  An-  ^^^^^^ 
no  If7f5  and  having  learn'd  the  Rudiments  of 
Painting,  under  Denis  Catvert ,  a  Flemijh 
Mafter,  was  refin'd  and  poHrta'd  in  the  School 
of  the  Carr aches :  and  to  what  Degi^e  of  Ex- 
cellence he  arriv'd,  fee/?^^.  154.  He  acquir-d 
fome  Skill  alfo  in  Mufic,  by  the  InftruftJons 
of  his  Father  ,  an  eminent  Profejfor  of  that 
j4rt.  Great  were  the  Honours  he  receiv'd 
from  Pope  Paul  V  j  from  all  the  Cardinals, 
and  Princes  of  Italy  y  from  the  French  King 
Lewis  XIII 3  from  Philip  IV,  oS  Spain:  and 
alfo  from  Uladijlaus,  King  Poland  and  xJu'^- 
who  (befides  a  noble  Reward)  made 
him  a  Complement,  in  a  Letter  under  his  own 
Hand,  for  an  Europa  he  had  fent  him.  He 
was  extremely  handfome,  and  graceful  in  his 
Perfon;  and  fo  very  beautiful  in  his  younger 
Days ,  that  his  Mafter  Ludovico,  in  painting 
his  Angels ,  took  him  always  for  his  Model. 
Nor  was  he  an  Angel  only  in  his  Looks,  if 
we  may  believe  what  Cavalier  Giofeppino  told 

Z  4  the 
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the  Pope  5  when  he  ask'd  his  Opinion  of 
Guido's  Performances  ^  in  the  CapeUa  ^iri^ 
nale^  "  Our  Pictures  (faid  he)  are  the  Work  of 
Mens  Hands  3  but  thefe  are  made  by  Hands 
Divine''\  In  his  Behaviour  he  was  modeft, 
gentile,  and  very  obb'ging,  liv'd  in  great 
Splendor  both  at  Bologna  and  Rome^  and  was 
only  unhappy  in  his  immoderate  Love  oiGa^ 
ming  :  to  which  in  his  latter  Days,  he  had 
abandoned  himfelf  fo  intirely,  that  all  the  Mo^ 
my  he  cou'd  get  by  his  Pencil^  or  borrow  upr 
on  Inter  eft  ^  being  too  little  to  fupply  hi^ 
Lofles,  he  was  at  lafl;  reduc'd  to  fo  poor  an^ 
mean  Condition,  that  the  Conflderation  of  his, 
prefent  Circqmftances,  together  with  Reflecti- 
ons on  his  former  Reputation,  and  high  Man- 
ner of  Living,  brought  a  languifhingZ)//?(?;;^j5<?r 
upon  him,  which  occafion'd  his  Death ^  Annq 
JEt>  (57.16411.  Note^  that  there  are  fcveral  Defigns  of 
t/V^t^is  great  Af^/^r,  m  print ^Etch'd  by  himfelf. 

n^A^  MARCELLO  PROFENZALE,  of  Cen. 
^S7S*  to^  born  Anno  if/f,  was  a  Man  of  lingular 
Probity  and  Virtue ,  very  regular  in  the  Con- 
du6t  of  his  I^ife,  an  able  Painter,  and  in  M07 
y^/V- Works  fuperior  to  all  Mankind.  }^ 
was  a  Difciple  pf  Paulo  Roffetti^  and  his  Qq^ 
a^jutor  in  thofe  noble  Performances,  in  St. 
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Peter\  Church  in  Rome,  He  refitted  the  fa^- 
moqs  Ship'y  made  by  Giotto  5  and  added  to  it 
feveral  curious  Figures  of  his  own.  He  re- 
llored  alfo  fome  of  the  ancient  Mofaics  (bro- 
ken,  and  ahuoft  ruined  by  Time)  to  their  pri- 
mitive Beauty.  But  nothing  got  him  a  great- 
er Name  than  his  Portrait  of  Pope  Paul  V, 
in  the  Palazzo  Jiorghcfe :  a  Piece  wrought 
with  fuch  exquifite  Art  and  Judgment  5  that 
(though  it  was  compofed  of  innumerable 
Bits  of  Stone)  the  Pencil  even  of  'Titian  hard- 
ly ever  carry'd  any  thing  to  a  higher  Point 
of  Perfection.  He  died  in  Rome^  4nno  i  djp  5  JEt.  64. 
ofDifcontent  (it  was  fear'd)  to  find  himfelf  ^-^'"'V^ 
fo  poorly  rewarded,  in  his  Life-time,  for  thofe 
glorious  Works,  which  he  fovcfaw  would  be 
ineilimable  after  his  Deceafe. 

G/0.  BJfTISTj  FIOIJ,  iBolognefe^r^^^^^ 
born  Anno  ifj^y  was  a  Difciple  o£  Hanni-  ^^"7^' 
kal  Carrache ,  by  whofe  Affiftance  he  arriv'd 
to  an  excellent  Manner  in  Landfcape-paintingy 
which  he  chiefly  fl:udied3,  and  for  which  he 
\^as  well  eft^em'4  in  fiomey  and  feveral  other 
Parts  qf  Italy.  But  Pope  Gregory.  XY.  ha- 
ving made  him  Keeper  of  his  Palaccy  and  gi- 
ven tiim  a  Penfion  of  5-00  Crowns  per  An. 
to  rew^ird  him  for  x^z  Service^s  which  be  had 

done 
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done  for  him,  when  he  was  Cardinal^  he 
quitted  his  Pencil^  and  pradifing  Mufic  only, 
45. (wherein  he  alfo  excell'd)  died  foon  after, 
K/'^Y^  Anno  1622. 

rvA>0  Sir  PE'TER  PAUL  RUBENS,  born  at 
^S77'  Cologne,  Anno  1^77,  was  the  Prince  of  all 
the  Flemijh  Mafters :  and  would  have  rival'd 
even  the  moft  celebrated  Italians,  if  his  P^- 
rents,  inftead  of  placing  him  under  the  Tui- 
tion Adam  van  Noort ,  and  Otho  Venius, 
had  bred  him  up  in  the  Roman  and  Lombard 
Schools,  Yet  notwithftanding ,  he  made  fo 
good  ufe  of  the  Time  he  fpent  in  thofe  Places, 
that  perhaps  none  of  his  Predecejfors  can  boaft 
a  more  beautiful  Colouring,  a  nobler  Invention, 
or  a  more  luxurious  Fancy  in  their  Compofi- 
Hons :  of  which  fee  a  farther  Account 235. 
But  befides  his  Talent  in  Painting,  and  his  ad- 
mirable Skill  in  ArchiteSlure  (very  eminent  in 
the  feveral  Churches ,  and  Palaces,  built  after 
his  Defigns,  at  Genoua.)  He  was  a  Per  [on  pof-^ 
fefs'd  of  all  the  Ornaments  and  Advantages 
that  can  render  a  Man  valuable  :  was  uni- 
verfally  Learned,  fpoke  feven  Languages  very 
perfeftly,  was  well  read  in  Hiftory,  and  with- 
al, fo  excellent  a  Statefman,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  feveral  public  Negotiations  of  great 
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Importance  5  which  he  manag'd  with  the 
moft  refin'd  Prudence  and  Conduct :  and  was 
particularly  famous  for  the  Chara5ter  with 
which  he  was  fent  into  England^  Amhaf- 
fador  from  the  Infanta  Ifabella^  and  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain^  to  King  Charles  I.  upon  a  T'reaty  of 
Peace  between  the  two  Crowns^  confirm 'd 
Jlnno  1^30.  His  principal  Performances  are 
in  the  Banquetting-houfe  at  White-hall^  the 
Efcurial  in  Spain  5  and  the  Luxemburgh-Gal- 
leries  at  Paris  ^  where  he  was  employ'd  by 
Queen  Mary  of  Medicis  5  Dowager  of  Henry 
IV.  And  in  each  of  thofe  three  Courts^  had 
the  Honour  of  Knighthood  conferr'd  upon  him, 
befides  feveral  magnificent  Prefents^  intefti- 
mony  of  his  extraordinary  Merits.  His  ufual 
Abode  was  at  Antwerp^  where  he  built  a 
fpacious  Apartment^  in  Imitation  of  the  Ro- 
tunda at  Rome ,  for  a  noble  ColleSlion  of  Pic- 
tures^  which  he  had  purchas'd  in  Italy :  Some 
of  which,  together  with  his  Statues^  Me- 
dals^ and  other  Antiquities^  he  fold,  not  long 
after,  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  his  inti- 
mate Friend,  for  ten  thoufand  Pounds.  He 
liv'd  in  the  high  eft  Efieem^  Reputation^  and 
Grandeur  imaginable  5  was  as  great  a  Patron^ 
as  Mafter  of  his  Art  3  and  fo  much  admir'd  all 
over  Europe^  for  his  many  fingular  Endow- 
^  ments 
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ments^  that  no  Strangers  of  any  ^ality^  cou'd 
pafs  through  iht  Low-Countries^  till  they  had 
firfl:  feen  Ruhens ,  of  whofe  Fame  they  had, 
-^^•63.  heard  fo  much.  He  dd^di  Jmw  1640,  lea- 
'•''''"'^^^  ving  vaft  Riches  behind  him  to  his  Children 
of  whom  Albert  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State^  in  Flanders. 

O RATIO  GENflLESCHI,  a  Native  of 
Pifa  (a  City  in  fii  fcany)  and  a  Difciple  o^Au-^ 
relio  Lomij  his  Half-brother,  flourifh'd  in  this 
Time :  and  after  he  had  made  himfelf  known 
in  Florence^  Rome^  Genoua^  and  other  Parts  of 
Italy^  remov'd  to  Savoy ,  from  thence  went 
to  France^  and  at  laft,  upon  his  Arrival  in 
England^  was  fo  well  receiv'd  by  King  Charles 
I.  that  he  appointed  him  Lodgings  in  his 
Court,  together  with  a  confiderable  Salary, 
and  imploy'd  him  in  his  Palace  at  Greenwich^ 
and  other  publick  Places.  He  made  feveral 
Attempts  in  Face-painting^^  but  with  little  Sue- 
cefs3  his  "talent  lying  altogether  in  Hiftories^ 
with  Figures  as  big  as  the  Life  :  In  which 
Icind,  fome  of  his  Compofitions  have  deferved- 
ly  met  with  great  Applaufe,  He  was  much 
in  Favour  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  and 
many  others  of  the  Nohility :  And  after  twelve 
Years  Continuance  in  this  Kingdom,  died 
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Jnno  Mtat,  84,  and  lies  buried  in  the  keen's 
Xihapel^  in  Somerfet-houfe. 

ABTEMISIA  GENflLESCHI 
his  Daughter,  excell'd  her  Father  in  Portraits^ 
and  was  but  little  inferior  to  him  in  Hifiories. 
She  liv'd  for  the  moft  Part  at  Nafles^  in  great 
Splendor :  And  was  as  famous  all  over  Europe 
if  I  for  her  Gallantry^  and  Love- Intrigues^  as  for 
her  talent  in  Painting. 

FRANCESCO  A  LEAN  z  Bolognefe^^y^/^ 
born  Anno  if 78  ,  imbib'd  the  firft  Principles  iy7^* 
of  Defign  ( with  his  Friend  Guido )  in  the 
School  of  Denis  Calvert,  But  being  after- 
wards advanc'd  to  that  of  the  Carraches^  he 
foon  became  Mafter  of  one  of  the  moft  a- 
greeable  Pencils  in  the  World.  He  was  well 
vers'd  in  polite  Liter almre  ^  and  excellent  in 
all  the  Parts  of  Painting  >  but  principally 
admir'd  for  his  Performances  in  little.  He  had 
a  particular  Genius  for  naked  Figures :  And 
the  better  to  accomplifh  himfelf  in  that  Stu- 
dy, marry'd  a  beautiful  Lady  of  Bologna^  with 
little  or  no  Fortune  3  by  whom  (upon  all  Oc- 
cafions)  he  us'd  to  defign  naked  Venus' s^  the 
Graces^  Nymphs^  and  other  Goddeffes :  And  by 
hex  Children^  little  Cupids  playing  and  dan- 
cing 
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cing  in  all  the  Variety  of  Pojiures  imaginable* 
He  fpent  fome  time  at  Rome ,  was  imploy'd 
alfo  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  T'ufcany^  but  com- 
82,  P^^'^  vc\o^  of  his  JVorks  in  his  own  Country  3 
y^y^^^sr^  where  he  died.  Anno  1 65o. 

fVA>0  FRANCIS  SNYDERSj  born  at  Antwerp^ 
^^S7^*  Anno  if/p^  was  bred  up  under  Henry  van 
Balen  his  Country-man  >  but  ow'd  the  moft 
confiderable  Part  of  his  Improvement,  to  his 
Studies  in  Italy.  He  painted  all  forts  of  Wild- 
Beafts^  and  other  Animals^  Huntings^  Fijh^ 
Fruity  &Cc.  in  great  Perfedlion:  Was  oftenf 
imploy'd  by  the  King  of  Spain  ^  and  feveral 
other  Princes ,  and  every  where  much  com-* 
mended  for  his  Works. 

DOM  EN  ICO  ZAMPIERI^  com- 
if^i-  monly  called  DOMENICHINO,  well 
defcended,  and  born  in  the  City  of  Bologna , 
Anno  ifSi  5  was  at  firft  zDifciple  of  Z).  C^/- 
vert^  the  Fleming :  But  foon  quitted  his  School^ 
for  a  much  better  of  the  Carraches  3  being  in- 
ftrudted  at  Bologna  by  Ludovico^  and  at  i^c^/j^^*, 
hy  Hannibal^  who  had  fo  great  ^  Falue  iox 
him,  that  he  took  him  to  his  AJJifiance  in  the 
Farnefe  Gallery.  He  was  extremely  laborious 
and       in  his  Productions   ^pplyii^g  himfelf 

always 
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always  to  his  JVork  with  much  Study  and 
T'houghtfulnefs  ^  and  never  oflFering  to  touch 
his  Pencil^  till  he  found  a  kind  of  Enthuftafm^ 
or  Infpration  upon  him.    His  'Talent  lay  prin- 
cipally in  the  CorreElnefs  of  his  Style^  and  in 
exprefling  the  Paffions  and  ^ffe6iions  of  the 
Mind.    In  both  which  he  was  fo  admirably 
Judicious  J  that  NicoVo  PouJJin^  and  Andrea  Sac- 
chi  us'd  to  fay,  his  Communion  of  St.  Jerome^ 
(in  the  Church  of  the  Charity)  and  Raphael's 
celebrated  Piece  of  the  Transfiguration ,  were 
the  two  befl:  Pictures  in  iS^;^^^.    He  was  made 
the  chief  Architect  of  the  Apfiolical  Palace^ 
by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  for  his  great  Skill  in 
that  Art.    He  was  like  wife  well  vers'd  in  the 
Theory  of  Mufic^  but  in  the  PraHice  of  it  had 
little  Succefs.  He  had  the  Misfortune  to  find 
£;^^;j^/>j  in  all  Places,  where-ever  he  came,  and 
particularly  at  Naples  was  fo  ill  treated  by 
thofe  of  his  own  Profeffion ,  that  having  a- 
greed  among  themfelves  to  difparage  all  his 
Works ^  they  would  hardly  allow  him  to  be  a 
tolerable  Mafter :  and  were  not  content  with 
having  frighted  him,  for  fome  time,  from  that 
City,  but  afterwards,  upon  his  return  thither, 
never  left  perfecuting  him,  till  by  their  Tricks 
and  Contrivances  they  had  quite  weary'd  him 
out  of  his  Z/i[/V,  Anno  1 6^1  y  not  without  Suf-{^-y>sj 
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picion  of  Poifon.  Fide  pag.  z]^.  His  Con-  \ 
temporary^  and  moft  malicious  Enemy 

GIOSEPPE  RIBERJ,  a  Native  of  Fa^^ 
lencia^  in  Spain^  commonly  known  by  the 
Name  of  S  PJG  NO  LEtTO^  was  an  ^r- 
tift  perfed  in  Deftgn^  and  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellent Manner  of  Colourings  which  he  had 
learn'd  from  Michael  Angelo  da  Garavaggid. 
His  fFay  was  very  often  in  Half-Figures  only, 
and  (Hke  his  Mafier)  he  was  wonderfully 
ftri61:  in  following  the  Life  >  bjiit  as  ill-natufd 
in  the  Choice  of  his  Subjects^  as  in  his  JBebavi-^ 
Our  to  poor  Domenichino  -y  affeding  generally 
fomething  very  terrible  and  frightful  in  his 
Pieces^  fuch  as  Prometheus  with  the  Fulture 
feeding  upon  his  Linger ^  Cato  Uticencis  welter^ 
ing  in  his  own  Bloody  St.  Bartholomew  with 
the  Skin  flay' d  off  from  his  Body  ^  &c.  But 
however,  in  all  his  Compofitions^  Nature  was 
iftiitated  with  fa  much  Jrt  and  Judgment^  that 
a  certain  Lady^  big  ivith  Child^  having  acci- 
dentally caft  her  Eyes  upon  an  Ixion  ,  whorri 
he  had  reprefdrited  in  'Torture  upon  the  Wheel ^ 
received  fUCh  ati  Imprefflon  from  it,  that  fhe 
brought  forth  an  Infant^  with  Fingers  diftoft- 
ed ,  juft  like  thofe  in  his  PiUure.    His  ufual 
Abode  was  at  Naples  ^  where  he  liv'd  very 

fplendidly. 
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fplendidly,  being  much  in  favour  with  the 
Viceroy^  hh  Countryman and  in  great  Reputa- 
tation  for  his  Works  in  Paintings  and  for  feve- 
ral  Prints  etch'd  with  his  own  Hand. 

Ca^alkr  GIOVANNI  L  J  N-r^^Y^ 
FRANCO^  born  at  Parma  (on  the  fame  ^ 
Day  with  Domenichino)  Anno  FfSi^  was  a 
Difciple  of  the  Carraches  :  and  befides  a  zea- 
lous Imitator  of  the  f Forks  of  Raphael  and 
Correggio.  His  Cbara^ler  fee  pag.  235^.  He 
,  was  highly  applauded  at  Naples  ^  for  feveral 
;   excellent  -  which  he  wrought  there  5 

and  w^as  fo  much  elleem'd  in  Rome^  that  for 
his  Performances  in  the  V %tican  5   he  was 
Knighted  by  Pope  Vrhan  VIII.    He  died  An^  j£t.  65. 
no  1647.  Kj^r^ 

SISTO  BADALOCCHI,  his  Fellow-Dif- 
I    ciple,  was  of  Parma  alfo^  and  by  the  Inftru- 
flions  of  the  Carraches^  -MRome^  became  one 
of  the  htix Dejigjiers  ol'  their  School    He  had 
alfo  many  other  commendable  ^aVtties^  and 
particularly  Facility  5   but  wanted  Diligence. 
\    He  joyn'd  with  his  Countryman  Lanfranc^  in 
I    Etching  the  Ilijlories  of  the  BibUo^  after  the 
Paintings  of  Raphael^  in  the  Vatican  *y  which 
they  dedicated  to  Hmmhal^  their  Majier,  He 

A  a  pradi- 
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pradifed  moftly  at  Bologna  y  where  he  died 
young. 

SIMON  FOUEr^  born  at  Paris^  Anm 
^       ifSz,  was  bred  up  to  Painting  under  his  Pa- 
th er,  and  carry 'd  very  young  to  C^;^/?^;^//;^^?^/^'^  j, 
by  Monfieur  de  Sancy  the  French  x^mbalFadorj 
to  draw  the  Pi5iure  of  the  Gr^;^^  Signior } 
which  he  did  by  Strength  of  Alemory  only, 
From  thence  he  went  to  Venice^  and  after-  ^ 
wards  fettling  himfelf  at  Rome^  made  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  Progrefs  in  his  Art ,   that  befides 
the  Favours  which  he  receiv'd  from  Pope  Ur- 
i^an  Vlll.  and  the  Cardinal  his  Nephew  5  he  m 
was  chofen  Prince  of  the  Roman  Academy  of 
St,  Luke.   He  was  fent  for  home  Anno  i6zjj  t: 
by  the  Order  of  Lewis  XIII.  whom  he  ferv'd  |  for^j 
in  the  Quality  of  his  chief  Painter.    He  pra- 
etifcd  both  in  Portraits  znd Hifiorks :  and  fur-  lnnf^i 
niih'd  fome  of  the  Apartments  of  the  Louvre^  |  ^^^/^ 
the  Palaces  of  Lmemburgh^  and  St.  Germains^  i|  j^^^ , 
the  Galleries  of  Cardinal  Richelieu^  and  other  :|t 
public  Places,  with  his  Works.    His  greatell:  ;f:j^jQ| 
Perfection  was  in  his  agreeable  Colourings  and 
his         and  //w/y  Pencil  y  being  otherwife  t' [^^^^^ 
but  very  indifferently  qualify 'd.    He  had  no  i  ^^^^ 
Genius  for  grand  Compofttions^  was  unhappy  in  1}  ^1]^^^^ 
his  Invent iony  unacquainted  with  the         af )  ij^n 
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Perfpe^tive^  and  under  flood  but  little  of  the 
Union -oi  Colours^  or  the  Dodlrine  of  Lights 
and  Shadows.  Yet  neverthelefs  he  brought  up 
feveral  eminent  Difcipks  \  and  had  the  Ho* 
nour  to  Inftrud  the  KING  himfelf,  in  the 
Art  of  Defign,    He  died  Amo  1641 .  L/^'NJ 

PETER  van  LJER^  commonly  Call'd  r\A>0' 
BAMBOCCIO^  (upon  Account  of  his  difa-  ^^^4- 
greeable  Figure^  with  long  Legs,  a  fhort  Bo- 
dy^  and  his  Head  funk  down  into  his  Shoul- 
ders) was  born  in  the  City  of  Haerlem^  An^ 
no  1 5^84 ;  and  after  he  had  laid  a  good  Foun- 
dation in  Drawing  and  Perfpe£live  at  home , 
went  to  France  ^  and  from  thence  to  Rome  ^ 
where  by  his  earneft  Application  to  Study  ^ 
for  Jixteen  Years  together,  he  arriv'd  to  great 
Perfection  in  Hijiories ,  Landfcapes ,  Grottos , 
Huntings^  &c.  with  little  Figures^  and  Ani- 
mals, He  had  an  admirable  Gufto  in  Colour-' 
ing^  was  very  Judicious  in  the  Ordering  of  his 
Pieces^  nicely  jujl  in  his  Proportions  5  and  on- 
ly to  be  blam'd  for  affecting  to  reprefent  Na^ 
ture  in  her  worfl:  Drefs^  and  following  the 
Life  too  clofe^  in  moft  of  his  Compofitions.  He 
return'd  to  Amjierdam^  Anno  1639:  and  after 
a  fhort  Stay  there,  fpent  the  Remainder  of 
his  Days  with  his  Brother^  a  noted  School- 
Aa  2  Mafter^ 
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Mafler  ^  in  Haerlem.  He  was  a  Perfon  very 
ferious  and  contemplative  in  his  Humour  5  took 
Pleafure  in  noching  but  Painting  and  Muftc : 
and  by  indulging  bimfelf  too  much  in  a  melm^ 

Mt  60  ^^^^^  Retirement^  is  laid  to  have  fhortcn'd  bis 

{,y'y^\jLifey  Anno  1644. 

rN^A^  DOMENICO  FEffI  Avas  bred  up  under 
if^P.  Lodovico  Civoli^  mRome^  where  he  was  borp^ 
Anno  ifSp:  But  attending  Cardinal  iN?r^//^^W 
Gonzaga^  afterwards  T)\xkc  oi  Mantoua^  to 
that  City,  by  ftudying  the  Works  of  JuUq 
Romano^  he  became  an  excellent  Imitator  of 
that  great  Mafler,  From  thence  he  went  ta 
Venice^  to  enlarge  his  Notions,  and  improve 
himfelf  in  Colouring :  but  broke  his  Conftitu- 
tion  fo  much  by  diforderly  Courfes,  that 

t/\^Nj died  in  his  Prime,  Anno  1624. 

ifpo.  CORNELIUS  POELENBURCH,  borg 
^•^/^'  at  Utrecht^  Anno  i  fpo,  was  a  Difciple  of  Abra^ 
ham  Blomaert^  and  afterwards,  for  alongtime> 
a  Student  in  Rome  and  Florence,  His  Talent  lay 
altogether  in  jfe<:3^// /7^^m,  naked  Boys^  Land'' 
/capes ^  Ruins ^  &c.  which  he  exprefs'd  with  i 
Pencil  very  agreeable,  as  to  the  Colouring  part : 
but  generally  attended  with  a  little  Stiffnefsy 
the  (almoll  infeparable)  Companion  of  much 

Labour 
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Labour  and  Neatnefs,  However,  Riihens  was 
lb  well  pleas 'd  with  his  Figures  ^  that  he  de- 
llr'd  Sandrart  to  buy  fome  of  them  lor  him. 
He  came  over  into  England^  Anno  and 
after  he  had  continued  here  four  Years,  and 
been  handfoniely  rewarded  by  King  Charles  I, 
for  feveral  P/Vr^'j-,  which  he  wrought  for  him, 
returned  into  his  ozvn  Country^  and  died  An- 
no  1667.  O^^V^ 

Cavalkr  GIO.  FRANCESCO  BARBIE- c\A^ 
RI  da  CENTO,  commonly  call'd  GUER-  ^S90. 
CINO  5  (bccaufe  of  a  Cafi  he  had  with  one 
ofhis^jv^^)  was  born  near  i?(y7f?^;M,  An,  1^90^ 
and  bred  up  \matv Benedetto  GennarihisCoxxn-- 
try-man  :  by  v/hofe  InflrvMions,  and  the  Dic- 
tates of  his  own  excellent  Genius,  he  foon 
le^rn'd  to  Defign  gracefuUy^  and  with  CorreSf-^ 
nefs\  and  by  converfing  afterwards  v/ith  the 
IVorks  of  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  and 
the  Carraches,  became  an  admirable  Colourifi^ 
^nd  befides,  very  famous  for  his  happyA^ven- 
tion,  and  Freedom  of  Pencil and  for  th^ 
Strengths,  Relievo,  and  becoming  Boldnefs  of 
his  Figures.  He  began  ,  in  the  of 
his  Age,  to  dltCY  bis  Style  in  Painting:  and  (to  / 
pleafe  the  unthinking  Multitude,  rather  than 
himfelf)  took  up  another  il/^;^;^^^,  more^^^j, 
A  a  j  neat,^ 
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neat^  and  pleafant  5  but  by  no  means  fo  grand 
and  fo  natural^  as  his  former  Gujio.  He  was 
fent  for  to  Rome^  by  Pope  Gregory  XV  5  and 
after  two  Years  fpent  there  y  with  univerfal 
Applaufe  5  return'd  home :  and  could  not  be 
drawn  from  thence,  by  the  moft  powerful  In- 
vitations either  of  the  King  of  England^  or 
the  French  King.  Nor  could  Chrijiina^  Queen 
of  Sweden^  prevail  with  hAmtoXfxvt  Bologna 
tho'  in  her  PafTage  through  it>  Ihe  made  him 
a  Vifit  ^  and  would  not  be  fatisfy'd ,  till  fhe 
had  taken  him  by  the  Hand,  "That  Hand  (fhe 
fiiid )  that  had  painted  CVI.  Altar-Pieces  , 
CXLI V.  Pmures  for  People  of  the  firft  Qua- 
lity  m  Europe-,  and  befides,  had  composed  X« 
Books  of  Deftgns.  He  receiv'd  the  Honour 
of  Knighthood  from  the  Duke  of  Mantoua  : 
And  for  his  exemplary  Piety^  Prudence^  and 
Morality^  was  every  where  as  much  efteem'd, 
as  for  his  Knowledge  in  Painting.  He  died  a 
-r^.Batchelor,  Anno  1666 ^  very  rich,  notwith- 
C/VNJ  ftanding  the  great  Sums  of  Money  he  had  ex- 
pended, in  Building  Chapels^  Founding  Plof^ 
pitalSy  and  other  A£ls  of  Charity. 

r^<y^    NICOLO  PUSSINO,  the  French  Kapha- 
^)^4-  ^/^  xvas  the  Dcfcendent  of  a  noble  Family  in 
Picardy  y  but  born  at  Jndely^  a  Town  in  Nor" 
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mandy^  Anno  i  f  94.  He  was  feafoii'd  in  L/- 
terature  at  home,  inftm£ted  in  the  Rudiments 
of  Defign  at  Paris^  learn'd  the  Principles  of 
Geometry^  PerfpeSlive  and  Anatomy^  at  Rome^ 
praftifed  after  the  Life  in  the  Academy  of 
menichino^  and  ftudy'd  the  in  Com- 

pany with  the  famous  Sculptor^  France fco 
Fiammingo ,  who  was  born  in  the  fame  Year^ 
and  lodg'd  in  the  fame  Hoiafe  with  him.  His 
J^ay  (for  the  moft  part)  was  in  Plijiories^ 
with  Figures  about  two  or  /Z?r^^*  /i?^^  high  3 
and  his  Colouring  inclined  rather  to  the  An- 
tique^Marhle^  than  to  Nature :  but  in  all  the 
other  Parts  of  Paintings  he  was  profoundly 
Excellent  J  and  particularly  the  Beauty  of  his 
Genius  appeared  in  his  nice  ^ndi  judicious  Obfer- 
vation  of  the  Decorum  in  h\s  Compofttionsy  and 
in  expreffmg  the  Paffions  AffeUions  with 
fuch  incomparable  Skilly  that  all  his  Pieces 
feem  to  have  the  very  Spirit  of  the  A5lion^  and 
the  Life  and  Soul  of  the  Perfons  they  rcpre- 
fent.  He  had  not  been  in  Rome  above  ftxteen 
Years,  before  his  Name  became  fo  univ  erf  al- 
ly celebrated^  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  refolving 
to  Advance  the  nolle  Arts  in  France^  prevail'd 
upon  him  (by  means  of  an  obliging  Letter^ 
written  to  him,  by  LewisXlll^  himfelf.  An- 
mi6^p.)  to  return  to  his  ^?^;^  Country :  where 
A  a  4  he 
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he  was  receiv'd  with  all  pollibie  Demonftra^ 
tions  of  Efieem^  was  declar'd  Firfi  Painter  to 
the  King^  had  a  confiderable  P^;^/^;^  appoint- 
ed him,  was  employed  in  feveral  pihlic  IVorks^ 
and  at  laft  undertook  to  Paint  the  Grand  Gal^ 
kry  of  the  LiOU'vre,    But  xk\^  King  and  Cardi-- 
nal  both  dying,  in  the  time  that  he  went  back 
to  fettle  his  Affairs  in  Italy and  bring  hisiv?- 
mily  from  thence  5  he  quite  laid  afide  the 
Thoughts  of  returning  any  more  to  Frmccy 
Mt.  ji  .^^^  ended  his  Days  in  Rome^  Anno  i66f  :  ha- 
O^^^ving  for  fome  Years  before  bis  Deceafe^  been 
/0  much  fubjeft  to  the  Palfie^  that  the  Effeds 
of  his  unfieddy  Hand  are  vifible  m  feveral  of 
his  Deftgns, 


rv/^--,  PIErRO  BERErriNI,  o£  CORTQNJ, 
I  f96'  in  "tufcanyy  was  born  Anno  1^96  3  brought  up 
in  the  Houfe  of  Sachetti^  in  Rome-y  and  a 
Difciple  of  Baccio  Ciarpi.  He  was  univerfaU 
ly  applauded  for  the  vaft  Extent  of  his  Geniusy 
the  Vivacity  of  his  Imagination  5  and  an  in* 
credible  Facility  in  the  Execution  of  his 
Works.  His  Talent  lay  in  Grand  Qrdonnances  : 
and  tho'  he  was  Uncorred  in  his  Defign,  Im 
judicious  in  his  Expreffion,  and  Irregular  in 
his  Draperies,  yet  thofe  Defefts  were  fo  hap*- 
pily  atton'd  for,  by  the  Magnificence  of  his 
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Compofitions  5  the  fine  Airs  of  his  Figures, 
the  Noblencfs  of  his  Decorations,  and  the  fur- 
prifing  Beauty  and  Gracefuhiefs  of  thclVhole- 
Ugether-j  that  he  is  allow'd  to  have  been  the 
^o(l  agreeable  Mannerift ,  that  any  Age  has 
produc'd.    He  praftis'd  both  in  Frefco  and 
Oil:   But  it  was  in  the  firft  he  chiefly  ex- 
ceird^  tho'  admirable  alfo  in  t'other.  His 
principal  Performances  are  on  the  Ciehngs, 
and  Walls,  of  the  Churches  and  Palaces  of 
Rome^  and  Florence.    And  for  thofe  (few) 
things  of  his  Hand,  that  adorn  the  Cabinets 
of  the  Curious ,  They  are  beholden  to  his  ill 
State  of  Health  for  them  :  becaufe  he  hardly 
ever  made  an  Eafel-piece^  but  when  a  Fit  of 
the  Gout  confin'd  him  to  his  Chamber.  He 
was  handfom  in  his  Perfon  ;   and  to  his  ex- 
traordinary Qiialities  in  Painting  joyn'd  thofe 
of  a  perfeilly  hone  ft  Man.    He  was  in  great 
Efteem  with  Pope  Urban  VIII,  Innocent  X, 
and  moft  of  the  Perfons  of  prime  Quality  in 
Italy^  for  his  confummate  Skill  in  Architecture^ 
as  well  as  for  his  Pencil:  And  having  receiv'd 
the  Honour  of  Knighthood  from  Pope  Alemn- 
fler  Vll^  died  Anno  1665).  CX'V^ 


Sir  ant:  HO  NT  FAN  DTCK  wasrxA^ 
\>oxxi  at  Antiticrp^  Atino  ifpp:  and  gave  fuch  ifPP- 

early 
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early  Proofs  of  his  moft  excellent  Endvwments^ 
that  Rubens  (his  Mafter)  fearing  he  would  be- 
come as  Univerfal  as  himfelf,  to  divert  him 
from  Hiftoriesj  us'd  to  commend  his  7'alent 
in  Painting  after  the  Life^  and  took  fuch  Care 
to  keep  him  continually  employed  in  Bufineft 
of  that  Nature,  that  he  refolv'd  at  laft  to 
make  it  his  principal  Study  \  and  for  his  Im- 
provement went  to  Venice^  where  he  attain'd 
the  beautiful  Colouring  of  Titian^  Paulo  Fero* 
vefe^  &c.  And  after  a  few  Tears  fpent  in 
Rome^  Genoua^  and  Sicily^  return'd  home  to 
Flanders^  with  a  Manner  of  Paintings  fo  noble^ 
natural^  and  eafy :  that  T'itian  himfelf  was  hard- 
ly his  Superior  J  and  no  other  Majler  in  the 
World  Equal  to  him  ior  Portraits.  He  came 
over  into  England^  foon  after  Rubens  had  left 
it,  and  was  enteitain'd  in  the  Service  of  King 
Charles  1.  who  concciv'd  a  marvellous  Efteem 
for  his  JVorks'y  honour'd  him  with  Knight- 
bood'j  prefented  him  with  his  own  Pidlure^ 
fet  round  with  Diamonds  y  affign'd  him  a  con- 
fiderable  Pen/ton  ^  fate  very  often  to  him,  for 
his  Portrait ,  and  was  followed  by  moft  of  the 
Nobility^  and  principal  Gentry  of  the  Kingdom. 
He  was  a  Perfon  low  of  Stature^  but  well- 
proportio7z'd  \  very  handfome^  modefi^  and  ex- 
tremely obliging  >  a  great  Enccurager  of  all  fuch 

as 
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as  eixicelVd  in  any  Art  or  Science^  and  Generous 
to  the  very  laft:  Degree.  He  marry'd  one  of 
the  fairefl:  Ladies  of  the  Englijh  C ourt^  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Lord  Ruthen  Earl  of  Gowry ,  and 
liv'd  in  State  and  Grandeur  anfwerable  to  her 
Birth :  His  own  Garb  was  generally  very  rich, 
his  Coaches  and  Equipage  magniificent,  his  Re-- 
tinue  numerous  and  gallant ,  his  liable  veiy 
fplendid  >  and  fo  much  frequented  by  People 
of  the  beft  ^ality  of  both  Sexes^  that  his 
Apartments  feem'd  rather  to  be  the  Court  of 
a  Prince^  than  the  Lodgings  of  a  Painter.  He 
grew  weary,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
Life  5  of  the  continued  trouble  that  attended 
Face-Painting  >  and  being  defirous  of  Immor^- 
talizing  his  Name^  by  fome  more  glorious  Un- 
dertakings went  to  Paris  3  in  hopes  of  being 
employ 'din  the  Grand  Gallery  of  theZ^^i;r^; 
but  not  fucceeding  there,  hereturn'd  hither  3 
and  propos'd  to  the  King  (by  his  Friend,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby)  to  make  Cartones  for  the  Ban- 
queting-Houfe^  at  White-hall :  the  Subject  of 
which  was  to  have  been  the  Inflitution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  ^  the  ProceJJion  of  the 
Knights  in  their  Habit s^  with  the  Ceremony  of 
their  Inftallment^  and  St.  George''^  Feafl.  But 
his  Demands  of  four  [core  thoufand  Pounds  ^ 
t>eing  thought  unreafonable ,  whilll;  the  King 

was 
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was  upon  treating  with  him  for  a  lefs  Sum, 
the  Gout^  and  other  Difiempers^  put  an  end 
jEt,  42,.  to  that  Jffair^  and  his  Life^  Jnno  3  and 
L/^V^his  Body  was  interred  in  St.  Paul\  Church. 
Seefarther, 237.  And  note,  that  amongft 
the  Portraits  of  lUuflrious  Perfons^  &c.  prin- 
ted and  pubhfh'd  by  the  particular  Dire6tions 
of  this  Great  Mafter^  fome  were  Etch'd  in 
Aqua-fortts^  with  his  own  Hand. 

G/0.  BENEDETro  CJSriGLIONE, 
a  Genouefe^  was  at  firfl:  a  Difciple  of  Battifi^ 
P(^ggi'i  md  Ferrari^  his  Countrymen 5  im- 
proved himfelf  afterwards  by  the  Inftru61:ion§ 
of  Fan  Dyck^  (as  long  as  he  continu'd  in  Ge- 
noua)  and  at  laft  became  an  Imitator  of  the 
Manner  of  Nicolb  Poujfin.  He  was  commen- 
ded for  feveral  very  good  Prints  of  his  own 
Etching:  but  in  Painting  his  Inclinations  led 
him  to  Figures^  with  Landfcapes  ^nd  Animals 
which  he  touch'd  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
Life  and  Spirit  j  and  was  particularly  remark- 
able for  a  brisk  Pencil^  and  a  free  Handling  in 
all  his  Compofitions.  He  was  a  Perfon  veiy 
mfettled  in  his  "Temper  ^  and  never  lov'd  to 
Hay  long  in  one  Place :  but  being  continually 
upon  the  Ramble^  his  Works  lie  fcatter'd  up 
and  down  in  Genoua^  Rome^  Naples^^  Fenice^ 

Parma^ 
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Parma^  and  Mantoua :  at  which  lafl:  Place 
he  died, 

F IF  UNO  CODJZZO,  generally  call'd  f\A^ 
FIFIANO  dalle  PRO  S  PE'tT'IFE,  was  if  pp. 
born  at  Bergamo^  in  the  Fenetian  Territories, 
Jnno  ifpp.  And  by  the  Inftruftions  of  Ju- 
gujiino  Ttajjo  his  Mafter,  arriv'd  to  a  moft  ex- 
cellent Manner  of  painting  Buildings^  Ruins^ 
&c.    His  ordinary  Relidence  was  at  Rome^ 
where  he  died.  Anno  1674,  and  was  buried  in  jEt.  jf. 
the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.    He  had  U^^V^ 
a  Son  call'd  NicoVo^  who  purfu'd  his  Father's 
Steps,  and  died  at  Genoua^  in  great  Reputa- 
tion for  his  Performances  in  Perfpeulive, 

MARIO  NUZZI,  commonly  call'd  MA-  ckJ^ 
RIO  dai  FIORI,  born  at  Orta  in  the  I'erra  ^S99^ 
di  Sabina ,  was  a  Difciple  of  his  Uncle  'To- 
mafo  Salini^  and  one  of  the  moffc  famous  Ala- 
Jiers  in  his  Time,  for  painting  Flowers,  He  died 
in  Romey  (where  he  had  fpent  great  Part  of 
his  Life)  and  was  alfo  bury'd  in  S.  Lorenzo^  ^t.jT^. 
Church,  Anno  i6jz.  O^^vKj 

MICHELANGELO  CER^UOZZI,  was 
born  in  Rome^  Anno  1600,  and  bred  up  in  the 
School     Antonio  Salvatti^     Bolognefe,  He 

was 
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was  all'd  dalle  BA^t: AG  LIE  ^  from  his 
excellent  Talent  in  Battels  3  but  befides  his 
great  Skill  in  that  particular  SuhjeB^  he  was 
very  fuccefsful  in  all  forts  oi Figures^  and 
painted  Fruit  incomparably  beyond  any  Ma^ 
JEt.  6o.fier  in  his  Time.  He  was  buried  in  the  Choire 
^^y^y^  of  S.  Maries  Church,  in  Rome^  Anno  1660. 

fXA^  CLAUD  10  GILLE  LORAIN,  born 
1600.  ^^^^  1 600  5  was  by  his  Parents  fent  very 
young  to  Rome :  and  after  he  had  been  ground- 
ed in  the  Elements  of  Deftgn,  and  the  Rules  of 
Perfpe5live,  under  Auguftino  I'ajfo ,  he  remo- 
ved his  Study  to  the  Banks  of  the  "Tyber,  and 
into  the  open  Fields  5  took  all  his  LeJJons  from 
Nature  her  felf,  and  by  many  Years  diligent 
•Imitation  of  that  excellent  Miftrefs,  climb'd 
up  to  the  higheft  Step  of  Perfection  in  Land- 
[cape-painting  :  And  was  univerfally  admir'd 
for  his  pleafant  and  moft  agreeable  Invention  ; 
for  the  Delicacy  of  his  Colouring,  and  the 
charming  Variety  and  Ttendernefs  of  his  I'ints  j 
for  his  artful  Diflribution  of  the  Lights  and 
Shadows,  and  for  his  wonderful  Conduct  in 
difpoftng  his  Figures,  for  the  Advantage  and 
Harmony  of  his  Compofitions .  He  was  much 
commended  for  feveral  of  his  Performances  in 
Frefco,  as  well  as  0/7 3  was  employed  by  Pope 
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Urban  VIII.  and  many  of  the  ItalianVxmcts^ 
in  adorning  their  Palaces :  And  having  by  his 
Pencil  (and  a  great  many  Prints^  etch'd  with 
his  own  Hand)  made  his  Name  famous  through- 
out Europe^  died  jlnno  idSi,  and  was  interr'd  JElt.  82, 
in  the  Church  of  ^rinita  de  Monti^  in  Rome.  L/^Y^ 

GJSPARO  DUGHEt,  was  French  fVA^ 
Extraftion,  but  born  in  Romc^  Anno  \6oo.  ^^^^^ 
He  took  to  himfelf  the  Name  of  POUSSIN^ 
in  Gratitude  for  many  Fa^uours^  (and  particu- 
larly that  of  his  Education)  which  he  received 
from  Nicolo  Poujfin ,  who  married  his  Sifter. 
His  firfl:  Employment  under  his  Brotber-in-- 
Law^  was  in  looking  after  his  Colours^  Pencils^ 
but  his  excellent  Genius  for  Painting  foon 
difcovering  it  felf  5  by  his  own  Induflry^  and  his 
Brother's  InftruSlions ,  was  fo  well  improved, 
that  in  Landf capes  (which  he  principally  ftu- 
died)  he  became  one  of  the  greateft  Mafters 
in  his  Age-y  and  was  much  in  Requeft  for  his 
eafie  Invention^  [olid  Judgment^  regular  Difpa- 
fition^  and  true  Refemhlance  of  Nature^  in  all  his 
Works.  He  died  in  his  great  CUma^erical 
Tear^  166^  ^  and  was  buried  in  his  PariJ/j*  jEf.  6^. 
Church  of     Sufanna^  in  Rome.  LO/^ 
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r^^^     ANDRE  J  SACCHI^  born  in  Rome^  Jn- 
no  1 60 1 J  was  the  Son  of  a  Painter^  but  under 
the  Conduct  of  CzvAier  Giofeppino  (a  Mafter 
of  greater  Fame)  by  incredible  Diligence  he 
made  fuch  Advances,   that  before  he  was 
twelve  Years  of  Age,  he  carry'd  the  Prize,  in 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke^  from  all  his  (much 
older)  Competitors.  With  this  Badge  of  Ho* 
nour,  they  gave  him  the  Nick-Name  An- 
dreuccio^  to  denote  the  diminutive  Figure  he 
then  made,  being  a  Boy.     And  though  he 
grew  up  to  be  a  tall,  graceful,  and  well  pro*- 
portioned  A4an,  yet  he  ftill  retain'd  the  Name 
of  Little  Andrew ,  almoft  to  the  Day  of  his 
Death.    His  Application  to  the  Chiaro-S euros 
of  Poly  dor  e ,  to  the  Paintings  of  Raphael^  and 
to  the  antique  Marbles  j  together  with  his 
Studies  under  Albania  and  his  Copies  after 
Correggio^  and  others,  the  beft  Lombard  Ma- 
fter s^  were  the  feveral  Steps  by  which  he 
rais'd  himfelf  to  mighty  Perfcftion  in  Hifto^ 
rical  Compofttions,    The  three  firll  gave  him 
ImCorreElnefs^-mdi  Elegance  oiDefign,:  and  the 
laft  made  him  the  beft  Colour ifi  of  all  the  Ro- 
man School,    His  IV irks  are  not  very  nume- 
rous, by  reafon  of  the  Infirmities  that  attend- 
ed him  in  his  latter  Years :  And  more  efpe- 
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cially  the  Gout,  which  often  confined  him  to 
his  Bed,  for  feveral  Months  together.  And 
befides,  he  was  at  all  times  very  flow  in  his  ' 
Performances  >  becaufe  he  never  did  any  thing 
(he  faid)  but  what  he  propofed  fhould  be  feen 
by  Raphael  and  Hannibal:  which  laid  a  Re- 
liraint  upon  his  Hand,  and  made  him  proceed 
with  the  utmoft  Precaution.  His  firft  Pa- 
trons were  the  Cardinals  Antonio  Barherini^ 
and  del  Mont the  ProteUor  of  Academy  of 
Painting.  He  became  afterwards  a  great  Fa- 
vourite of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  and  drew  a  Pi- 
6lure  of  him,  which  (with  fome  other  things , 
he  painted  after  the  Life)  may  ftand  in  com- 
petition with  whatever  has  been  done  by  the 
moft  renowned  £ox  Portraits.  He  was  a  Per- 
fon  of  a  noble  Appearance,  grave,  prudent, 
and  in  Converlation  very  entertaining.  He 
was  moreover  an  excellent  Archite^t^  and  for 
many  other  rare  Qualities  dy*d  much  lamen- 
ted.  Anno  i66i.  L/V^ 

PADRE  GIACOMO  COPr^SI,  com-fVA^ 
monly  call'd,  the  BORGOGNO^E,  from  ^^^f' 
the  Country  where  he  was  born ,  about  the 
Year  i6of,  was  highly  applauded  for  his  ad- 
mirable Guflo^  and  grand  Manner  of  painting 
Battels.  He  had  for  feveral  Years  been  con- 
B  b  verfant 
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verfant  in  Military  Affairs,  was  a  confiderable 
Officer  in  the  ^rmy^  made  the  Camp  his  School^ 
and  foim'd  all  his  excellent  Ideas  from  what 
he  had  Ccei\j)erform'd  in  the  Field.  His  Style 
was  roughly  noble^  and  {Soldier  like)  full  of 
Z»^  and  Spirit  3  as  is  fufficiently  evident  even 
in  the  few  Prints  which  he  Etch'd.  He  re- 
tir'd,  towards  the  latter  End  of  his  Life,  in- 
to the  Convent  of  thtjefuits^  in  Rome*^  where 
he  was  forc'd  to  take  Sanctuary  (they  fay)  to 
rid  his.  Hands  of  an  ill  Bargain^  he  had  got 
in  a  IVife :  But  happily  furviving  her  3  he 
liv'd  till  after  the  Year  in  great  Efteem 
and  Honour. 

GUGLIELMO  CORTES  J,  his  Brother, 
was  alfo  a  Painter  of  Note  :  And  having  been 
bred  up  in  the  School  oi Peter  Cortona^  fhew'd 
how  well  he  had  fpent  his  Time  there ,  by 
his  Performances  in  feveral  of  the  Churches 
and  Palaces  Rome. 

fN^/^    REMBRJNDt  FAN  RYN^  born  near 
1606.  Leyden^  Anno  \6o6y  was  a  Difciple  of  Lafman 
Amjierdam.    He  had  an  excellent  Difpo- 
fition  for  Painting.    His  Vein  was  fruitful, 
and  his  Thoughts  fine  and  lively.    But  ha- 
ving fuck'd  in,  with  his  Milk,  the  bad  Tafte 
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of  his  Country,  and  aiming  at  nothing  be- 
yond a  faithful  Imitation  of  the  Hving  (heavy) 
Nature^  which  he  had  always  before  his  Eyes, 
he  form'd  a  Manner  entirely  new,  and  peculiar 
to  himfelf.    He  prepar'd  his  Ground  with  a 
Lay  of  fuch  friendly  Colours  as  united,  and 
came  neareft  to  the  Life,    Upon  this  he 
touch'd  in  his  Virgin  Tints  (each  in  its  pro- 
per Place)  rough ,  and  as  little  difturb'd  by 
the  Pencil,  as  poffible :  And  with  great  Mafles 
of  Lights  and  Shadows  rounding  off  his  Fi-  | 
gures,  gave  them  a  Force  and  Frefhnefs,  that  I 
was  very  furprifing.    And  indeed,  to  do  Ju- 
ftice  to  the  predominant  Part  of  his  CharaUer^ 
the  Union  and  Harmony  in  all  his  Compoji^ 
Hons  is  fuch  ^  as  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  o- 
ther  Mafters.    He  drew  abundance  of  Por- 
traits^ with  wonderful  Strength,  Sweetneis, 
and  Refemblance :  and  even  in  his  Etching 
(which  was  dark,  and  as  particular  as  his  Style 
in  Painting)  every  individual  Stroke  did  its 
Part,  and  exprefs'd  the  very  Flelh,  as  well  as 
the  Spirit  of  the  Perfons  he  reprefented.  A- 
greeable  with  all  the  reft,  was  the  Singularity 
of  his  Behaviour.    He  was  a  Man  of  Senfe  \ 
and  Subftance  >  but  a  Humourift  of  the  fir.fi:  j 
Order.    He  affe£ted  an  old-falhion'd ,  flo- 
venly  Drefs,  and  delighting  in  the  Conver- 
B  b  z  fation 
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fation  of  mean  and  pitiful  People,  reduced 
his  Fortunes  at  lafl:  to  a  Level  with  the  poor- 
jEt,  62.  eft  of  his  Companions.  He  di^diAmo  1668  j 
^'-'^'^y^  for  nothing  more  to  be  admir'd,  than  for  his 
having  heap'd  up  a  noble  Treafure  of  Italian 
Prints  and  Drawings ,  and  making  no  better 
Ufeof  them. 

GEERARt  DOU^  born  at  Leyden^  was 
a  Difciple  of  Rembrandt^  but  much  pleafanter 
in  his  Style  of  Painting^  and  fuperior  to  him 
in  little  Figures.  He  was  efteem'd  in  Holland 
a  great  Majler  in  his  Way :  and  though  we 
niuft  not  expe£t  to  find  in  his  JVorks  that  JS- 
hvation  of  T'hougbt^  that  Corre6lnefs  of  Deftgn^ 
or  that  noble  Spirit^  and  grand  Guflo^  in  which 
the  Italians  have  diftinguilh'd  themfelves  from 
the  reft  of  Mankind  j  yet  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  was  a  careful  and  juft  Imita- 
tor of  xhtLife^y  exceedingly  happy  in  the 
Management  of  his  Pencil  j  and  in  finiftiing 
his  Pieces  curious ,  and  patient  beyond  Ex- 
ample. He  dy'd  about  the  Year  1674,  lea- 
ving behind  him  many  Scholars^  of  whom 

FRANCIS  MIERIS,  the  Chief,  purfued 
his  Mafter's  Steps  very  clofe,  and  in  time  fur- 
pafs'd  him :  Being  more  correSt  in  his  Out- 
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Une^  more  bright  in  his  Colourings  and  more 
graceful  in  his  Compofitions,  Wonderful  Things 
were  expe£ted  from  hispromifing  Genius  :  But 
Intemperance,  and  a  thoughtlefs,  random  way 
of  Living,  cut  him  off,  in  the  wtMyFlower  of  his 
j^ge^  Anno  1685.  As  for  the  reft  of  the  Dif- 
ciples  and  Followers  of  Dou^  their  Works  ha- 
ving nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  only 
an  elaborate  Neatnefs^  we  may  properly  place 
them  in  the  fame  Form  with  the  cunning  Fools 
mentioned 138. 

GODFRIDUS  SCHALCKEN  however 
muft  be  excepted  out  of  this  Number  5  who 
in  fmall  Night-pieces  ^  and  Represent  at  ions  of 
the  Low-life^  by  Candle-light  ^  hath  out-done 
all  the  Mafiers  that  have  gone  before  him,  in 
that  School. 


ADRIAEN  BROUIVER  was  born  in  the  rXyV^O 
City  of  Haerlem^  Anno  1608  3  and  befides  his  1^08. 
great  Obligations  to  Nature  ^  was  very  much 
beholden  to  Frans  Hals^  who  took  him  from 
begging  in  the  Streets  ^  and  inJlruEled  him  in 
the  Rudiments  of  Painting,  And  to  make  him 
Amends  for  his  Kindnefs,  Brouwer^  when  he 
found  himfelf  fufficiently  qualified  to  get  a 
Livelihood^  ran  away  from  his  Majler  into 
B  b  3  France^ 
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France^  and  after  a  fhort  Stay  there,  returned, 
and  fettled  2it  Antwerp,  Humour  was  his  pro- 
per Sphere :  and  it  was  in  little  Pieces  that  he 
us'd  to  reprefent  Boors  5  and  others  his  Pot- 
companions  drinking  5  fmoaking  Tobacco  5  ga- 
ming^  fightings  Sec.  with  a  Pencil  fo  tender  and 
free^  fo  much  of  Nature  in  his  Exprejfion^  fuch 
excellent  Drawing  in  ail  the  particular  Parts^ 
and  good  Keeping  in  the  Whole-together^  that 
none  of  his  Countrymen  have  ever  been  com- 
parable to  him,  in  that  Subjeft.  He  was  ex- 
tremely facetious  and  pleafant  over  his  Cups^ 
fcorn'd  to  work  as  long  as  he  had  any  Money 
in  his  Pockety  declar'd  for  a  fhort  Lije^  and  a 
merry  one :  and  refolving  to  ride  Poft  to  his 
Grave^  by  the  help  of  Wine  and  Brandy^  got  to 
30.  his  Journey'' s  End^  Anno  1638  5  fo  very  poor^ 
^*-"^"^^^'"^  that  Coinribuiions  were  rais'd  to  lay  him  pri- 
vately in  the  Ground ;  from  whence  he  was 
foon  after  taken  up,  and  ('tis  commonly  faid) 
very  handfomely  interr'd  by  Rubens^  who 
was  a  great  Admirer  of  his  happy  Genius  for 
Painting. 

PIER-FRANCESCO  MOLA,  o£ Lugano, 
160^.  Anno  i6op,  was  Difciple  Albania 

whofe  agreeable  and  pleafant  Style  of  Paint- 
ing he  acquired  5  excepting  only  that  his  Co- 

louring 
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louring  was  not  altogether  fo  Brillant.  But, 
as  his  Conceptions  were  lively,  and  very  warm, 
fo,  he  Deftgn'd  with  great  Spirit  and  Liberty 
of  Pencil  i  fometimes  perhaps  more  than  was 
llriftly  allowable.  He  was  in  fuch  Efteem 
however,  for  abundance  of  his  fine  Performan- 
ces in  i?^?;!^^^,  that  his  fudden  Death  f 
was  much  regretted  by  all  the  Lovers  of  Art.  ^--'""v''^ 

GIO  BAmsfA  MOLA  was  his  Brother 
and  Fellow-Difciple.  And  though  he  could 
not  attain  to  the  Perfeftion  of  Albania  in  his 
Figures^  (which  in  truth  were  a  little  hard 
and  cutti^ig )  yet  in  Landfcapes  he  came  fo 
very  near  him,  that  ;his  four  large  Pieces  in 
Duke  6'^/^?/'^/i's  Palace,  ^iRome^  are  generally 
taken  for  his  Majiefs  Hand. 

SAMUEL  COOPER^  born  in  London ^r^^-^--^- 
Anno  i6op,  was  bred  up  (together  with  his  ^  ^^'^ 
elder  Brother  Alexander^  under  the  Care  and 
Difcipline  of  Mr.  Hoskins  his  Uncle :  but  de- 
rived the  moft  confiderable  Advantages,  from 
the  Ohfervations  which  he  made  on  the  Works 
of  Van  Dyck.  His  Pencil  was  generally  con- 
fin'd  to  a  Head  only  ^  and  indeed  below  that 
Part  he  was  not  always  fo  fuccefsful  as  could 
be  wifh'd  :  But  for  a  Face^  and  all  the  De- 
B  b  4  pendencies 
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pendencies  of  it  (viz)  the  graceful  ^nd  becontf^ 
ing  Air^   the  Strength^  Relievo  and  noble  Spi- 
rit^  the  Softnefs  and  tender  Livelinefs  of  F/^jZ' 
and  Bloody  and  the         and  gentile  Manage- 
ment of  the  Hair^  his  Talent  was  fo  extraor- 
dinary   that  for  the  Honour  of  our  Nation^  it 
may,  without  Vanity  be  affirm'd,  he  was  (at 
leaft)  equal  to  the  moft  famous  Italians  5  and 
that  hardly  any  one  o(  his  Predecejbrs  has  ever 
been  able  to  Ihew  fo  much  PerfeSlion^  in  fo 
narrow  a  Compafs.    Anfwerable  to  his  Abili- 
ties in  this  jirt^  wa3  his  Skill  in  Muftc  :  and 
he  was  reckon'd  one  of  the  beft  Lutenifts^  as 
well  as  the  moft  excellent  Limner  in  his  Time. 
He  fpent  feveral  Years  of  his  Life  abroad^  w^s 
perfonally  acquainted  with  the  greateft  Men 
of  France^  Holland^  and  his  own  Country^  and 
by  his  TVorks  more  univerfally  known  in  all 
65 .  the  Parts  of  Chrijtendom,  He  died  Anno  1 
^-^"^V^and  lies  bury'd  in  Pancras  Churchy  in  the 
Fields. 

r<A^,  JVILLIAM  DOBSON^  a  Gentleman  de- 
1 610.  fcended  of  a  Family  very  eminent  (at  that 
time)  in  St.  Albans^  was  born  in  St.  Andrew's 
Parifh,  in  Holb our n^  Anno  1610.  Who  firft 
inftrufted  him  in  the  ufe  of  his  Pencil^  is  un- 
certain ;  of  this  we  are  well  aflur'd,  that  he 

was 
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was  put  out  very  early  an  Apprentice  to  one 
Mr.  Peake^  a  Stationer^  and  Trader  in  Figures  y 
and  that  Nature^  his  beft  Miftrefs^  inclined 
him  fo  powerfully  to  the  Pradiee  of  Painting 
after  the  Life^  that  had  his  Education  been 
but  anfwerable  to  his  Genius^  England  might 
juftly  have  been  as  proud  of  her  Dobfon^  as 
F mice  of  her  Titian^  or  Flanders  of  her  F m 
Dyck,  How  much  he  was  beholden  to  the 
latter  of  thofe  Great  Men^  may  eafily  be  feen 
in  all  his  Works  5  no  Painter  having  ever  come 
up  fo  near  to  the  Perfection  of  that  excellent 
Mafier^  as  this  his  happy  Imitator.  He  was 
alfo  farther  indebted  to  the  Generofity  of  Fan 
Dyck^  in  prefenting  him  to  King  Charles  I. 
who  took  him  into  his  immediate  Protection , 
kept  him  in  Oxford^  all  the  while  his  Majejiy 
continu'd  in  that  City  5  fiit  feveral  times  to 
him  for  his  Pivlure  j  and  oblig'd  the  Prince 
of  Wales^  Prince  Rupert^  and  moft  of  the 
Lords  of  his  Court  to  do  the  like.  He  was  a 
fair^  middle- fiz" d  Man^  of  a  ready  Wit^  and 
pleaftng  Converfation-y  was  fomewhat  loofe^  and 
irregular  in  his  way  of  Living  y  'zndi  notwith- 
ftanding  l^xcmmy  Opportunities  \7hic\\  he  had 
of  making  his  Fortunes^  died  very  poor^  at  his 
Houfe  in  St.  Martin's  Lane^  Anno  i6^j.       jEt.  37. 
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C^"^  MICHELANGELO  PJCE,  born 
Jnno  idio,  and  call'd  di  CAMPIDOGLIO^ 
(becaufe  of  an  Office  he  had  in  the  Capitol) 
was  a  Difciple  of  Fioravanti^  and  very  much 
efteem'd  all  over  Italy ^  for  his  admirable  7^- 
lent  in  painting  Fruity  and  the  Still-life.  He 
jEt,6o.  ^^^^  ill  Rome^  Anno  167O5  leaving  behind 
i/VNJhim  ^'zc;^  Sons^  of  whom  Gio,  Battifla^  the 
eldeft,  was  brought  up  to  Hiji or y -painting^ 
under  Francefco  Mola^  and  went  into  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  King  of  Spain:  But  the  other, 
call'd  Pietro^  died  in  his  Prime^  and  only  liv'd 
juft  long  enough  to  fhew,  that  a  few  Tears 
more  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  grea- 
teft  Mafters  in  the  World. 

r^\^  PIEtRO  TESrj^  was  born- at  Z^r^^, 
in  the  Dukedom  of  Florence^  Anno  i(5ii  : 
and  having  laid  the  Foundations  of  Painting 
at  home,  went  very  poor  to  Rome  j  and  fpent 
fome  time  in  the  School  of  Domenichino  3  but 
afterwards  fix'd  himfelf  in  that  of  Peter  Cor- 
tona.  He  was  fo  indefatigable  in  his  Studies, 
that  there  was  not  a  Piece  of  Architecture^  a 
Statue^  a  Bafs-Relief  ^  a  Monument^  or  the 
Icaft  Fragment  of  Antiquity  ,  in ,  or  about 
Rome^  that  he  had  not  Def  gn'd^  and  got  by 

heart. 
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heart.  He  was  a  Man  of  a  quick  Head^  a 
ready  Hand^  and  a  lively  Sprite  in  moft  of 
his  Performances :  but  yet  for  want  of  Science^ 
and  good  Rules  to  cultivate  and  ftrengthcn 
his  Genius ,  all  thofe  hopeful  ^alities  fooni 
ran  to  Weeds  ^  and  produced  little  elfe  but 
Monjiers^  Chimeras^  and  fuch  like  wild  and 
extravagant  Fancies :  Fid.  pag,  102.  He  at- 
tempted very  often  to  make  himfelf  perfeft 
in  the  jirt  of  Colouring  5  but  never  had  any 
Succefs  that  way  -y  and  indeed  was  only  com- 
mended for  his  Drawi?igs  J  and  the  Prints 
which  he  EtcJfd,  He  was  drown'd  in  the 
^yber^  ^nnoi6yo.  Some  fiiy^  he  accidental-^/.  82. 
ly  fell  off  from  the  Bank^  as  he  v/as  cndea->>^'''v-^ 
vouring  to  recover  his  Hat^  which  the  Wind 
had  blown  into  the  Water,  But  Otherj-^  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  morofe ,  and 
melancholy  5r^;j^^^r  of  xkizMan^  will  have  it  to 
have  been  a  voluntary,  and  premeditated  Ad. 

CHARLES  ALPHONSE  du  FRES- 
NOT^  born  zt  Paris ^  Anno  1611^  from  hisps^^A^ 
Infancy  gave  fuch  extraordinary  Proofs  of  his  1 6 1 1 . 
Attachement  to  the  Mufes^  that  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  the  grcateft  Poet  in  his 
time,  if  the  Art  of  Paintings  a  Miflrefs  equal- 
ly beloved,  had  not  divided ,  and  weaken'd 

his 
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his  Talent.  He  was  about  twenty  Years  of 
Age,  when  he  learned  x.oDeftgn  under  P^mVr, 
and  F ouet :  and  in  1 634  went  to  Rome^  where 
he  contrafted  an  intimate  Friendlhip  with 
M.Mignard^  as  lafting  as  his  Life.  He  had 
a  Soul  not  to  be  fatisfy'd  with  a  fuperficial 
Knowledge  of  his  yirt :  and  therefore  he  re- 
folv'd  to  go  the  Root,  and  extra6t  the  very 
Quinteflence  of  it.  He  made  himfelf  fami- 
liar with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets:  ftudy'd 
jlnatomy^  and  the  Elements  of  Geometry^  with 
the  Rules  of  Perfpe^ive  and  ArchiteSlure : 
Defign'd  after  the  Life^  in  the  Academy  \  af- 
ter Raphael^  in  the  Fatican  >  and  after  the 
Antiquities^  where-ever  he  found  them :  And 
making  Critical  Remarks^  as  he  gain'd  Ground, 
drew  up  a  Body  of  them  in  Latin  Verfe,  and 
laid  the  Plan  of  his  incomparable  Poem  De 
Arte  Graphica.  In  Conformity  to  the 
Principles  therein  eftablifh'd ,  he  endeavour'd 
to  put  his  own  Thoughts  in  Execution.  But, 
as  he  never  had  been  well  Inftruded  in  the 
Management  of  his  Pencil^  his  Hand  was  ex- 
tremely flow :  and  befides,  having  employed 
moft  of  his  Time  in  a  profound  Attention  to 
the  Theory  of  Paintings  he  had  fo  little  left 
for  PraSlice^  that  his  Performances  (exclufive 
of  his  Copies  after  others)  don't  exceed  fifty 

Hifiorical 
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Hijiorkal  Pieces.    Of  all  his  Compofttions  his 
Poem  was  his  Favourite :  being  the  Fruit  of 
above  twenty  Years  Study  and  Labour.  He 
communicated  it  to  the  Mafiers  of  greateft 
Note,  in  all  Places  where  he  went  5  and  par- 
ticularly to  Albania  and  Guercino^  at  Bologna. 
He  confulted  alfo  the  Men  of  Letters ,  and 
the  beft  Authors  on  Painting  j  as  well  as  the 
Works  of  the  moft  celebrated  Prof e (for s  of  the 
Art^  before  he  put  his  laft  Hand  to  it.  Upon 
his  Return  home  from  Italy ^  in  ifif^,  he 
feem'd  very  inclinable  to  give  it  to  the  Puh'- 
lie :  But  5  whether  he  was  perfuaded  that  a 
^ranfiation  would  make  it  of  more  general 
Ufej  or  (upon  fecond  Thoughts)  was  unwil- 
ling it  fhould  go  abroad ,  without  the  Com- 
mentary 5  which  he  promis'd  us  in  his  Poem^ 
it  was  not  Printed  till  after  his  Death  ;  which 
happen'd  Anno  if<5f.    He  had  a  particular  ^4, 
Veneration  for  "Titian^  as  the  moft  perfeft  I-.^^y^/^ 
mitator  of  Nature :  and  follow'd  him,  in  his 
Manner  of  Colour ing-,  as  he  did  the  Carraches^ 
in  their  Guflo  of  Defign,    Never  did  any  French 
Mafter  come  fo  near  Titian^  as  du  Fresno y. 
But  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  his  Pencily  to 
make  him  famous  in  After-Ages,  his  Pen  has 
abundantly  fupply'd:    And  his  Poem  upon 
Painting  will  keep  his  Name  alive,  as  long 
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as  Either  of  thofe  Arts  fhall  find  any  Efteem 
in  the  World. 

^^^^  G/0.  FRANCESCO  ROMANELLI ^ 
hoxnzx,  Viterho^  Anno  1611^  was  the  Favou* 
rite-Difciple  of  Peter  Cortona  :  In  whofe 
School  there  was  hardly  any  one  equal  to  him 
for  Corre^nefs  of  Deftgn^  or  for  Imitation  of 
the  New  Style  of  Paintings  introduc'd  by  that 
famous  Mafier,  His  Works  are  in  all  Places 
well  efteem'd,  but  more  efpecially  at  Rome  5 
where  his  Prefentation  of  the  B.  Virgin  (pain- 
ted  in  the  Vatican)  is  by  Strangers  judg'd  to 

^^^...-v-vj  be  of  Peter  Cortona\  Hand.  Ohiit  Anno  1 662 . 

i-Vv-'v^  SALVAtOR  ROSAy  ^Neapolitans 
1 614.  horn  Anno  1 614,  in  both  the  Sifier-Arts  of 
Poefy  and  Paintings  was  efteem'd  one  of  the 
moft  excellent  Mafiers  that  Italy  has  produc'd 
in  this  Century.  In  the  firft,  his  Province 
was  Satyr  >  in  the  latter^  Landfcapes^  Battels^ 
Havens^  &c.  with  little  Figures,  He  was  a 
Difciple  of  Daniele  Falconi  his  Countryman^ 
an  Art i ft  of  good  Repute  >  whofe  Inftrudi- 
ons  he  very  much  improv'd  by  his  Study  af- 
ter the  Antiquities^  and  xht  Works  of  the  molt 
eminent  Painters  who  went  before  him.  He 
was  fam'd  for  his  copious  and  florid  Invention^ 
3  for 
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for  his  folid  Judgment  m  the  Ordering  of  his 
Pieces^  for  the  gentile  and  uncommon  Manage^ 
ment  of  his  Figures^  and  his  general  Knowledge 
in  all  the  parts  of  Painting :  But  that  which 
gave  a  more  particular  Stamp  to  his  Compofi-- 
tions^  was  his  inimitable  Liberty  of  Pencil ^  and 
the  noble  Spirit  with  which  he  animated  all 
his  Works,  Rome  was  the  Place  where  he 
(pent  the  greateft  part  of  his  Lifej  highly 
courted  and  admir'd  by  all  the  Men  of  Note 
and  ^ality^  and  where  he  died  Anno  i6j^  y  j^^^ 
having  Etclfd  .  abundance  of  valuable  Prints  L/v^ 
with  his  own  Hand. 

CARLO  (commonly  call'd  CARLINO)  r^/^ 
DOLCI^  a  Florentine^  born  Anno  i6i6>^  was  i^i^. 
a  Difciple  of  Jacopo  Vignali ,  and  a  Man  of 
Condition  and  Subftance.  He  had  a  Pencil 
wonderfully  foft  and  beautiful,  which  he  con-- 
fecrated  to  Divine  Subjects  3  having  rarely  pain- 
ted any  thing  elfe  5  excepting  only  fome  Po}  - 
traits^  wherein  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he 
was  fent  for  into  Germany^  to  draw  the  Em- 
perefles  Pifture.  His  I'alent  lay  in  finifhing 
all  his  Works  to  a  Degree  of  Neatnefs  infi- 
nitely furprizing :  but  his'  Hand  was  fo  ex- 
tremely flow,  that  (if  we  may  believe  Tra- 
dition) he  had  his  Brain  turn'd,  upon  feeing 
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the  famous  Luca  Giordano  difpatch  more  Bu- 
finefs  in  four  or  five  Hours  ,  thait  he  himfelf 
JEt  80  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^         many  Months.  Obiit 

p,^yV>n  *y/r  PETER  LELT  was  born  Anno\6\j^ 
1 61  J.  m  JVefiphalia^  where  his  Father,  being  a  C^^^-- 
happen'd  to  be  then  in  Garrifon.  He 
was  bred  up  for  fome  time  in  the  Hague^  and 
afterwards  committed  to  the  Care  of  one  de 
Grehber  ^  of  Haerlem.  He  came  over  into 
England^  Anno  164.I5  and  purfu'd  the  natural 
Bent  of  his  Genius  in  Landfcapes  y  with  fmall 
Figures^  -mdi  Hifiorical  Compofitions :  but  find- 
ing the  Pradice  of  Painting  after  the  Life 
generally  more  encourag'd,  he  apply 'd  him- 
felf to  Portraits^  with  fuch  Succefs ,  as  in  a 
little  time  to  furpafs  all  his  Contemporaries  in 
Europe,  He  was  very  earneft  in  his  younger 
Days,  to  have  finifh'd  the  Courfe  of  his  Studies 
in  Italy :  but  the  great  Bufincfs  in  which  he 
was  perpetually  engag'd,  not  allowing  him  fo 
much  time :  To  make  himfelf  Amends,  he 
refolv'd,  at  laft,  in  a  numerous  (but  well  cho- 
fen)  Collection  of  the  Drawings^  Prints^  and 
Paintings^  of  the  moll  celebrated  Mafiers^  to 
bring  the  Roman  and  Lombard  Schools  home  to 
him.    And  what  Benefit  he  reap'd  from  this 

Expedient^ 
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Expedient^  was  fufficiently  apparent  in  that 
admirable  Style  of  Paintings  which  he  form'd 
to  himfelf,  by  daily  converfing  with  t\it  PForks 
of  thofe  Great  Men:  in  the  CorreBnefs  of  his 
Drawings  and  tht  Beauty  o?  his  CoJouring-j  but 
efpecially  in  the  graceful  Airs  df  his  Figures  ^ 
the  pleajing  Fariety  of  his  Poftures  ^  and  his 
gentile  Negligence ^  and  ioofe  Manner  of  Drape- 
ries :  In  which  Particular^  as  few  of  his  Pre^ 
decejfors  were  equal  to  him ,  fo  all  fucceeding 
Artijls  muft  ftand  oblig'd  to  his  happy 
tion^  for  the  noble  Pattern  which  he  has  left 
them  for  Imitation,  He  was  recommiended  to 
the  Favouf  of  King  Charles  I.  by  Philip  Earl  of 
Pembroke^  then  Lord  Chamberlain  j  and  drew 
his  Majefty's  PiSlure  j  when  he  was  Prifoner 
in  Hampton-Court.  He  was  alfo  much  in  E- 
fteem  with  his  Son  Charles  11.  who  made  him 
his  Painter^  conferred  the  Honour  of  Knight" 
hood  upon  him,  and  would  oftentimes  take 
great  Pleafure  in  his  Converfation ,  which  he 
found  to  be  as  agreeable  as  his  Pencil  He 
Was  likewife  highly  refpefted  by  all  tht  Peo- 
ple of  Eminence  in  the  Kingdom and  indeed 
fo  extraordinary  were  his  natural  Endowments^ 
and  fo  great  his  acquired  Knowledge  y  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  determine,  whether  he  was 
a  better  Painter ^  or  a  more  accomplijh'd  Gen- 
C  c  tkman : 
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timan :  or  whether  the  Honours  which  he 
has  done  his  Profeffion^  or  the  Advantages 
which  he  deriv'd  from  it,  were  the  moft  con- 
fiderable.  But  as  to  his  Art^  certain  it  is, 
that  his  laft  Pieces  were  his  beft^^  and  that  he 
gain'd  Ground,  and  improved  himfelf,  every 
Day,  even  to  X^azvtx^  Moment  in  which  Death 
^  {mtch^dhxs  Pencil  out  his  Hand  J  mzrvApo- 
i^yA^rsjP^'^^^^        ^^^^  i68o. 

Of  all  the  Difciples  of  Sir  Peter  Lely^  the 
moft  Excellent  was  JOHN  GREENHILL^ 
a  Gentleman  well  defcended,  and  born  in  Sa- 
lisbury. He  was  finely  qualify'd  by  Nature^ 
for  both  the  Sifler-Arts  of  Painting  and  Poe- 
try.  But  Death  ^  taking  Advantage  of  his 
loofe,  and  unguarded  Manner  of  Living, 
(hatched  him  away  betimes :  and  only  fufFer'd 
him  to  leave  us  juft  enough  of  his  Hand^  to 
xtiake  us  wifh,  he  had  been  more  careful  of  a 
Life,  fo  likely  to  do  great  Honour  to  his 
Country. 

rsj\j^     SEBASTIAN  BOURDON,  a  French 
1619*  Man  J  born  at  Montpelliir,  Anno  1 6 1  p,  ftudy 'd 
fevenYc^r%  in  Rome :  and  acquir'd  fo  much  Re- 
putation by  his  Works,  both  in  Hiflory  and 
Landfcape^  that  upon  his  Return  to  France, 

he 
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he  had  the  Honour  of  being  the  firfl  who  was 
made  Re£lor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint^ 
ing  and  Sculpture^  at  Paris.  He  fpent  fwo 
Years  alfo  in  Sweden where  he  was  very 
well  efteem'd ,  and  nobly  prefented,  by  that 
great  Patronefs  of  Arts  and  Sciences ,  Queen 
Chrifiina^  whofe  Portrait  he  made.  He  died^^ 
Anno  1 573 ,  L/'VNJ 

CHARLES  le  ^RUN  was  born  in  Paris^  r\J^ 
Anno  l6zo:  and  came  into  the  World  with 
all  the  happy  Difpofitions  nceeflary  to  form  a 
Great  Mafler.  He  began  his  Studies  under  Simon 
Foilet^  and  finifh'd  them  at  Rome^  by  the  Fa- 
vour of  Monfieur  the  Chancellor  Seguier^  who 
fent  him  thither^  with  a  confiderable  Penfion, 
for  three  Years.  The  firft  Proofs  of  his  Abi- 
lities, after  his  Return  home,  were  the  Pr/z^- 
PiStures  he  made  two  Years  fucceffively^  for 
the  Church  of  Ndtre-Dame,  And  his  Per- 
formances foon  afterwards ,  in  feveral  of  the 
fine  Houfes  in  France^  gave  fuch  a  Luftre  to 
his  Pencil,  that  thfe  King  (upon  the  Recom- 
mendation of  Monfieur  Colbert)  made  him  his 
Chief  Painters  Ennobled  him  5  and  Honoured 
him  with  the  Order  of  St,  Michael  He  had 
a  Genius  lively,  penetrating,  and  equal  to  e- 
very  thing  he  undertook .  His  Invention  was 
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cafy,  and  his  "Talent  (excepting  in  Landfcapds 
only)  univerfal.  He  was  not  indeed  admir'd 
for  his  Colouring,  nor  for  his  Skill  in  the  Di- 
ftribution  of  the  Lights  and  Shadows:  but, 
for  a  good  Gufio  of  Defign,  an  excellent  Choice 
of  Attitudes ,  an  agreeable  Management  of 
his  Draperies,  a  beautiful  and  juft  Expreffion, 
and  withal  a  ftri£t  Obfervance  of  the  Deco- 
rum^  his  Compofitions  will  command  the  At- 
tention and  Admiration  of  the  niceft  Judges, 
His  Capital  Works  are  the  Cielings  of  the 
Gallery,  and  grand  Stair-Cafe  of  Ver failles  \ 
and  his  five  large  Pieces,  containing  the  Hi- 
llory  of  jilexander  the  Great:  the  Prints  of 
which  are  alone  fufficient  to  render  his  Name 
famous  to  Pofterity.  He  compos'd  a  curious 
I'reatife  of  Phyfiognomy  ^  and  another  of  the 
CbaraSlers  of  the  Pajfions,  He  procur'd  feve* 
ral  Advantages  for  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  in  Paris:  formed  the 
Plan  of  Another,  for  the  Students  of  his  own 
Nation,  in  Rome:  And  there  was  hardly  any 
thing  done ,  for  the  Advancement  of  the  no- 
ble ArtSj  wherein  le  Brun  was  not  confulted. 
He  had  the  Superintendancy  of  the  Manufac^ 
tures^  at  the  Gobelines^  given  him :  And  ha- 
ving for  fome  Years  Governed  all  the  King's 
Artificers ,  like  the  Father  of  a  Family^  ex- 

ceedingly 
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ceedinglybelov'd  and  honour'd,  dy'damongft 

them,  Jnnoi690.  L/^VNJ 

Cavalier  GUClNrO  BRJNDI^  bornatrxA^ 
Pali^  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State^  Anno  16 z^^  ^^^.j- 
was  one  of  the  beft  Mafters  that  came  out  of 
the  School  of  Lanfranc,   And  his  Performan- 
ces in  the  Cupolas  and  Cielings  of  feveral  of 
the  Roman  Churches,  and  Palaces,  are  fuffi- 
cient  Evidence,  that  there  was  nothing  want- 
ing, either  in  his  Head^  or  Hand^  to  n  ^^rit 
the  Reputation  and  Honour  he  acquired.  ObiitMt,  68 . 
Anno  i(Jpi.  ^--00^ 

FILIPPO  LAURO  was  born  in  Rome^r\^^^ 
Anno  1623,  and  train'd  up  to  Painting  under  ^^^5» 
his  Brother-in-law  Angelo  Carofello^  whom  he 
aflifted  in  a  great  many  of  his  Works :  and  al- 
ways acquitted  himfelf  with  deferv'd  Applaufe. 
But,  upon  leaving  his  Mafter^^  he  purfu'd  his 
own  Genius^  in  a  Styk  quite  different  from 
him  5  and  contra£l:ing  his  Talent  into  a  nar- 
rower Compafs,  confin'd  his  Pencil  10  fmall 
Figures^  and  Hiftori^s  in  littk.  He  liv'd  for 
the  moft  part  in  Rome  j  highly  valu'd  for  his 
rich  Vein  of  Invention,  and  accurate  Judg- 
ment j  for  the  Purity  of  his  Out-line,  the 
Delicacy  of  his  Colouring,  and  the  graceful 
Cc  3  Spirit 
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Mt  71  that  brighten'd  all  his  Compofitions. 

Q/y-Nj  OHit  Anno  1(594. 

rv/^  CARLO  MARAffJ  was  born  at  Camo-^ 
^^^f-  ranOy  nezx  Ancona^  Anno  i6if*  He  came  a 
poor  Boy  to  Rome^  at  eleven  Years  of  Age  : 
and  at  twelve  ^'ecommended  himfelf  fo  advan-? 
tageoufly  to  Andrea  Sacchi^  by  his  Deftgns 
tcr  Raphael^  in  the  Fatican-,  that  he  took  him 
into  his  School -j,  where  he  continued  his  Stu- 
dies five  and  twenty  Years,  to  the  Death  of 
his  Majier.  His  graceful  and  beautiful  Ideas 
were  the  Occafion  of  his  being  generally  em- 
ployed in  painting  Madonnasy  and  Female  Saints. 
Hence  Salvator  Rofa  fatyrically  nick-nam'd 
him  Carluccio  delle  Madonne,  This  he  was  fp 
far  from  reckoning  ^  Diminution  of  his  Cha- 
rader,  that  in  the  Infcription  on  his  Monu- 
ment  y  at  "Termim  (plac'd  there  by  himfelf  3^ 
nine  Years  before  his  Deceafe)  he  calls  it 
riofum  Cognomentum ,  and  profeflcs  his  parti- 
cular Devotion  to  the  B.  Virgin.  No  Man 
^ver  performed  in  a  better  Style,  or  with  grea- 
ter Elegance  of  Handling,  and  Correftnefs  of 
Out-line.  From  the  fineft  Statues  and  Pic- 
tures, he  had  made  himfelf  Mailer  of  the  per- 
fcfteft  Forms,  and  moft  charming  Airs  of 
ads :  which  he  sketch'd  with  as  much  Eafe, 
^  and[ 
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and  Grace  5  as  Parmegiam-y  excepting  that 
Author's  Profiles^  which  indeed  tranfcend  all 
human  Performance.  He  has  produced  a  ng- 
bier  Variety  of  Draperies ,  more  artfully  ma- 
naged, more  richly  ornamented,  and  with  grea- 
ter Propriety,  than  even  the  befl:  of  the  Mo- 
derns.  He  was  inimitable  in  adorning  the 
Head,  and  in  the  Difpofal  of  the  Hair:  and 
his  elegant  Forms ,  of  Hands  and  Feet,  (fo 
truly  in  Charader)  are  hardly  to  be  found  ii? 
Raphael  himfelf  Among  the  many  excellent 
Talents  which  he  poflefs'd,  GracefuJnefs  was 
the  moft  confpicuous.  And  to  him  may  be 
apply'd,  what  Paufanias  tells  us  was  to  J^pel- 
les :  That  fuch  and  fuch  a  M^fier  furpafs'd 
him  in  fome  Particulars  of  the  ^r/,  but  in 
GracefuJnefs  he  was  fuperior  to  them  all.  'Tis 
endlefs  to  recount  the  celebrated  Pieces  of  this 
great  Man:  which  yet  might  have  been  much 
more  numerous,  had  he  been  as  intent  upon 
acquiring  Riches ,  as  Fame.  He  executed 
nothing  flightly,  often  chang'd  his  Defgn^ 
and  almoft  always  for  the  better :  and  there- 
fore his  PiElures  were  long  in  hand.  It  has 
been  objected  by  fome  Cr/V/V^j-,That  his  Works^ 
from  about  the  feventieth  Year  of  hi§  Age, 
were  faintly  and  languidly  colour'd.  But  he 
knew  by  Experience,  that  Shadows  gain 
Cc  4  Strength, 
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Strength,  and  grow  deeper  by  Time  \  and 
liv'd  long  enougli,  to  fee  his  Pieces  confute 
^heir  Error.  By  the  Example  of  his  Mafier^ 
he  has  made  feveral  admirable  Portraits  of 
Popes^  Cardinals^  and  other  People  of  Diftin- 
ftionj  from  whom  he  receiv'd  the  higheft 
Teftimonies  of  Efteem :  as  he  likewife  did 
from  almoft  all  the  Monarchs^  and  Princes  of 
Europe  y  in  his  time.  In  his  younger  pays 
(for  Subfiftence)  he  J^tch'd  a  few  Prints^  as 
well  of  his  own  Invention ,  as  after  others, 
with  equal  Spirit  and  Correflnefs.  He  was 
appointed  A'^^/^^r  of  the  Paintings  in  xht  Pope's 
Cbapel^  mdthcFaticanj  hy Innocent XI:  Con- 
firm'd  therein  by  his  Succeflbrs  >  and  merited 
the  additioml  Honour  o{  Knighthoody  from  the 
prefent  Pope,  He  erected  two  noble  Monu- 
ment s^  for  Raphael  and  Hannibal^  at  his  own 
Expence  ,  in  the  Pantheon,  And  how  well 
ie  maintain'd  the  Dignity  of  his  Profeffion^ 
appears  by  his  Anfwer  to  a  Roman  Prince, 
who  tax'd  him  with  the  excelllve  Price  of  his 
Pictures.  He  told  him,  "  there  was  a  vaft  Debt 
due  from  the  ff^ irjd^to  the  famous  Jrtifisyhis 
PredeceJJors :  and  that  He^  as  their  rightful 
Succejfor^  wascome  to  claim  thofe  Arrears." 
His  Abilities^  in  Paintings  were  accompany'd 
with  a  great  many  Chriftian  and  Moral  Virtues  : 

and 
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nnd  particularly  with  an  extenfive  Charity  ^  ^^^^^ 
which  crown'd  all  the  reft.  Obiit  Anno  1 7 1 3 .  L/V^^ 

His  chief  mfciples  were  NICOLO  BE- 
RET'fONl^  who  dy'd  long  before  him^  and 
GIUSEPPE  CHURI,  ftill  living.  The 
former  carry 'd  Colouring  to  a  great  height  ^ 
efpecially  in  his  Frefcos^  at  AltierPs  Palace. 
'Tis  faid  indeed ,  his  Mafter  was  his  conftant 
Coadjutor :  and  his  Works  have  fucceeded  the 
better  for  it. 

LUC  A  GIORDANO^  was  born  m(\J\^ 
Naples^  Anno  \6z6^  and  by  his  Studies  un- 
der  Spagnolet  at  home ,  and  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tenant  Rome^  ]oyv{di  with  his  continued 
Application  to  all  the  noble  Remains  of  Anti- 
quity 5  became  one  of  the  beft  accomplifh'd 
Mafters  in  his  time.  He  was  wonderful- 
ly skill'd  in  the  praSlical  part  of  Defign^ 
and  from  his  incredible  Facility^  and  prodi- 
gious DifpAtchy  was  call'd  by  his  Fellow-Pain- 
tersy  Luca  fa  Prejlo,  He  was  befides  very 
Happy  in  imitating  the  different  Styles  of  o- 
ther  Great  Men^  and  particularly  follow'd  the 
Manner  of  'titiany  BaJJan^  Tint  or  et^  Guido^^c. 
fo  clofe  in  feveral  of  his  Pieces^  that  it  is  not 
^very  Pretender  to  Painting  5  that  can  diftin- 

guifl) 
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guifh  them  from  Originals  of  thofe  Hands. 
He  was  famous  for  his  many  excellent  Perfor- 
mances in  Rome  -SinA  Florence:  And  being 
continually  employed  in  working  for  Princes, 
and  People  of  the  firft  Quality,  all  over  Eu- 
rope^ grew  fo  vaftly  rich^  that,  at  his  Return 
to  Naples^  he  purchased  a  Dutchy  in  that  King- 
dom^ marry'd  and  liv'd  fplendidly,  kept  a  no- 
ble Palace^  and  a  numerous  Retinue^  with 
Coaches^  Litters^  and  all  other  imaginable  iS*/^/^. 
Being  grown  Old^  he  was  earneftly  prefs'd  by 
the  Viceroy^  to  go  over  into  Spain^  and  ferve 
the  King  his  Mailer:  He  had  no  Fancy  for 
the  Voyage^  and  therefore  rais'd  his  Terms  ve- 
ry high  :  was  not  content  with  twenty  thou-- 
[and  Crowns  paid  him  down,  and  the  Golden 
Key  given  him,  as  Groom  of  the  Bed-Chamber 
but  bdfides,  having  heard,  that  by  the  Sta- 
tutes of  St.  Jago^  and  the  other  Military  Or-' 
ders  of  Spain^  it  was  expreflly  provided^  that 
no  Painter  Ihould  be  admitted  into  any  of 
them,  becaufe  their  Profeffion  was  generally 
look'd  upon  Mechanic  >  he  refolv'd,  for  the 
Honour  of  his  Jrty  not  to  ftir  a  foot,  till  he  him- 
felf  was  firft  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Jago^  and  his 
two  Sons  Knights  of  Alcantara  and  Calatrava. 
All  which  being  granted,  he  fet  out  for  Ma-- 
drid',  where  he  was  received  very  kindly  by 

the 
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the  King :  and  having  adorn* d  the  grand  Stair- 
Cafe  of  the  Efiurial^  with  the  Story  of  the 
Battel  of  St,  ^intin^  (which  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  bcft  things  in  its  kindj  that  has  been  a- 
ny  where  perform'd  in  this  Age)  he  fell  to 
work  upon  the  great  Church  belonging  to 
that  Palace.  But  the  Climate  being  too  fe- 
vcre  for  his  Conftitution  of  Body ^  and  his  Mind 
not  fo  well  fatisfy'd,  as  Naples^  he  return'd 
home,  and  dy'd  in  a  good  old  Age. 

GIRO  FERRI^  a  Roman^  horn  Anno  1628,  ^^^-^^ 
was  a  trae  and  faithful  Imitator  of  Petet^  Cor-  ^  ^  • 
tona^  under  whom  he  had  been  bred  :  and 
to  whom  he  came  fo  near  in  his  Ideas  his 
Invention^  and  his  Manner  of  Paintings  that 
he  was  chofen  (preferably  to  Peter  Tejia^  and 
Romanelliy  his  Fellow- Difcifles)  to  finifhthofc 
Pi£luresy  which  his  Majler  left  imperfect  at 
his  Death.    He  had  an  excellent  Tafte  in 
Archite^ure^  and  drew  feveral  Deftgns  for  the 
Publick.    He  made  Cartones  for  fome  of  the 
Mofaic-Works  in  the  Vatican:  and  having  in 
a  great  inany  noble  Performances  diftinguifh'd 
himfelf,  by  the  Beauty  and  Fertility  of  his  jj^f 
Ceniusy  dy'd  Anno  i5po,  C/VNJ 
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JOHN  RILEY,  born  in  the  City  of 
London  y  Anno  1646,  was  Inftrufted  in  the 
firft  Rudiments  of  Painting  by  Mr.  Zonjt  and 
Mr.  Fuller  but  left  them  whilft  he  was  ve- 
ry young,  and  began  to  praftife  after  the  Life : 
yet  acquired  no  great  Reputation,  till,  upon 
the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  his  Friends  be- 
ing defirous  that  he  fhould  fucceed  that  ex;- 
cellent  Mafter  in  the  Favour  of  King  Charles  II, 
engaged  Mr.  Chiffinch  to  fit  to  him  for  his 
Pi6lure^y  which  he  perform 'd  fo  well,  that 
the  King ,  upon  fight  of  it,  fent  for  him, 
and  having  employed  him  in  drawing  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  Portrait ,  and  foon  after 
his  own,  took  him  into  his  Service,  honour'd 
him  with  feveral  obliging  "fefiimonies  of  his 
Efieem,  and  withal  gave  this  CharaSl'er  of 
his  Works ,  that  he  Painted  both  Injide  and 
Outftde.  Upon  the  Acceflion  of  K.  William 
and  Mary  to  the  Crown,  he  was  fworn 
their  Majefties  Principal  Painter which 
Place  he  had  not  enjoy'd  in  the  preceding 
Reign,  tho'  K.  James,  and  his  ^een,  were 
both  pleas'd  to  be  drawn  by  his  Hand.  He 
was  very  diligent  in  the  Imitation  of  Na^ 
ture  'y  and  by  ftudying  the  Life ,  rather  than 
following  any  particular  Manner,  arrived  to 
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a  pleafant,  and  moft  agreeable  Style  of  Paint'- 
ing.    But  that  which  eminently  diftinguifh'd 
him  from  all  his  Contmporaries^  was  his  pecu-^ 
liar  Excellence  in  a  Head  ^  and  cfpecially  in 
the  Colouring  part  5  wherein  fome  of  his  Pie* 
ces  v/ere  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  ^i- 
ley  him{e\£  was  the  only  Perfon  who  was  not 
charmed  with  them.    He  was  a  Gentleman 
extremely  Courteous  in  his  Behaviour^  Enga^ 
ging  in  his  Converfation^  and  Prudent  in  all  his 
Actions.    He  was  a  dutiful  Son ,  an  affectio- 
nate Brother^  a  kind  Mafter^  and  a  faithful 
Friend.    He  never  was  guilty  of  a  piece  of  |, 
inanity  (too  common  amongft  Artifts)  of  fay* 
iiig  mighty  things  oA  his  ^^'ze;/^  Behalf  3  but 
contented  himfelf  with  letting  his  PForks 
fpeak  for  him  j  which  being  plentifully  dif- 
pers'd  over  other  Nations^  as  well  as  our  own^ 
were  indeed  every  where  very  Eloquent  in  his 
Commendation.   He  had  for  feveral  Years  been 
violently  perfecuted  by  the  G^?^/ 5  which,  af- 
ter many  terrible  Affaults ,  flying  up  at  lafl: 
into  his  Head ,  brought  him  to  his  Grave , 
Anno  i6pi,  exceedingly  lamented  by  all  fuch^^.  45-. 
as  had  the  Happinefs  of  being  acquainted  ei- 
ther  with  his  Perfon^  or  his  Works. 
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